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"T *HE author of the Spectator, having 
1 prefixed before each of his vo- 
lumes the name of ſome great 
| perſon to whom he has particular obli- 
gations, lays his claim to your Lord- 
ſhip's patronage upon the ſame account. 
I muſt confeſs, my Lord, had not I al- 
ready received great inſtances of your 
flavour, I ſhould have been afraid of ſub- 
mitting a work of this nature to your. 
| peruſal. You are ſo thoroughly ac- 
auainted with the characters of men, 
and all the parts of human life, that it is 
impoſſible for the leaſt miſrepreſenta- 
tion of them to eſcape your notice. It 
is your Lordſhip's particular diſtinction, 
that you are maſter of the whole com- 
paſs of buſineſs, and have ſignalized 
yourſelf in all the different ſcenes of it. 
| We admire ſome for the dignity, others 
for the popularity of their behaviour ;, 
ſome for their clearneſs of judgment, 
- ethers for their happineſs of expreſſion; 
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ſome for the laying of ſchemes, and 
| othe:s for the putting of them in exe- 
cution. It is your Lordſhip only who 
enjoys theſe ſeveral talents united, and 
that too in as great perfection as others 
eee. them ſingly. Your enemies ac- 
| knowledge this great extent in your 

Lordſhi' s Character, at the ſame time 
that they uſe their utmoſt induſtry and 
invention to derogate from it. But it is 
for your honour, that thoſe who are now 
your enemies were always fo. You have 
acted in ſo much conſiſtency with your- 
ſelf, and promoted the intereſts of your 
country in ſo uniform a manner, that 
even thoſe who would miſrepreſent your 
generovs defigns for the public good, 
cannot but approve the ſteadineſs and 
intrepidity with which you purſue them, 
It 1s a moſt ſenſible pleaſure to me, that 


I!have this opportunity of profeſſing my- 


ſelf one of your great admirers, and, in 
a very particular manner, 
My „ 
Dr Loerdſbip': 
nm obliged, 
and moſt obedient, 
bumble Servant, 
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ann Grief dejefts, and uvirgs the tortur'd foul. 
18 „„ . RosCoMMON, 


T is often ſaid, after a man has heard a ſtory with 
extraordinary circumſtances, Tt is a very good one, 
1 if it be true: but, as for the following relation, I 
ſhould be were I ſure it were falſe. It is told 
with ſuch plicity, and there are ſo many artleſs 
touches of diſtreſs in it, that IL fear it comes too much 


 Mr.SPECTATOR,. _ 
_ *-GOME years ago it happened that I lived in the 
8 ſame houſe * a * gentleman of merit; 
„with whoſe good qualities I was fo much taken, as to 
make it my endeavour to ſhew as many, as I was able; 
in myſelf. Familiar converſe improved general civi- 
*-lities into an unfeigned paſſion on both fides. He 
watched an opportunity to declare himſelf to me; and 
I, who could not expect a man of ſo great an eſtate as 
* his, received his ſſes in ſuch terms, as gave him 
* no reaſon to believe I was difpleaſed with them, thougu 
*-I did nothing to make him think me more eaſy than 
was decent. His father was a very hard wordly man, 
«and proud; ſo that there was no reaſon ta believe, he 
1 = . would: 
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© would eaſily be brought to think there was any thing 
tin any woman's perſon, or character, that could ba- 
« lance the diſadvantage of an unequal fortune. In the 
© mean time the ſon continued his application to me, 
* and omitted no occaſion of demonſtrating the moſt 
« difimtercſted paſſion imaginable to me; and, in plain 
direct terms, offered to marry me privately, and keep 
© it ſo, till he ſhould be ſo happy as to gain his father's 
«* approbation, or become poſſeſſed of his eſtate. I paſ- 
© Honately loved him, and you will believe, I did not 
deny ſuch a one what was my intereſt alſo to grant. 
© However I was not ſo young, as not to take the pre- 
© caution of carrying with me a faithful ſervant, Who 
© had been alſo my mothers maid, to be preſent at the 
ceremony. When that was over, I demanded a Cer- 
© tificate, ſigned by the miniſter, my huſband, and the 
© ſervant J juſt now ſpoke of. After our nuptials, we 
© converſed together very familiarly in the ſame houſe ; 
* but the reſtraints we were generally under, and the in- 
* terviews we had, being ſtolen and interrupted, made 
_ © our behaviour to each other have rather the impatient 
«* foadneſs, which is viſible in lovers, than the regular 
and gratified affection, which is to be obſerved in 
man and wife. This obſervation made the father very 
anxious for his ſon, and preſs him to a match he had 
in his eye for him. To relieve my huſband frem this 
_ © importunity, and conceal the ſecret of our marriage, 
« which, I had» reaſon to know, would not be long 
in my power, in town, it was reſolved that 1 ſhould re- 
tire into a remote place in the country, and converſe 
under feigned names by letter. We long continued 


| © this way of commerce; and I, with my needle, a few 


books, and reading over and over my huſband's letters, 
_ * paſſed my time in a reſigned expectation of better 
days. Be pleaſed to take notice, that, within four 
months after 1 left my huſband, I was delivered of a 
« daughter, who died within few hours aftes her birth. 
This accident, and the retired manner of life 1 led, 
gave criminal hopes to a neighbouring brute of a 
country gentleman, whoſe folly was the ſouree of all 
© my affliction. This ruſtic is one of thoſe rich clowns, 
bo ſupply the want of all manner of breeding by the 
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* negle@ of it; and, with noiſy mirth, half underſtand · 
ing, and ample fortune, force themſelves upon perſons 
* and things, without any ſenſe of time and place. The 
poor ignorant people where I lay conceal'd, and now 
* paſſed for a widow, wondered I could be ſo ſhy and 
* ftrange, as they called it, to the Squire; and were bri- 


a bed by him to admit him whenever he thought fit. 


© I happened to be ſitting in a little parlour, which be- 
© longed to my own part of the houſe, and muſing over 


"© one of the fondeſt of my huſband's letters, in which I 
_ © always kept the certificate of my marriage, when this 


© rude fellow came in, and, with the nauſeous familiarity 
© of ſuch unbred brutes, ſnatched the papers out of my 


© hand. 1 was immediately under ſo great a concern, 
that I threw myſelf at his feet, and begged of him to 


return them. He, with the ſame odious pretence to 


© freedom and gaiety, ſwore he would read them. I 
grew more importunate, he more curious; till at 
«© laſt, with an indignation ariſing from a paſſion I then 
firſt diſcovered in him, he threw the papers into the 
_ © fire, ſwearing that, ſince he was not to read them, the 
man who writ them ſhould never be ſo happy as to 
have me read them over again. It is inſignificant to 


tell you, my tears and reproaches made the boiſterous 
© calf leave the room aſhamed and out of countenance, 
hen F had leiſure to ruminate on this accident with 


more than ordinary ſorrow. However, ſuch was then 
my confidence in my huſband, that I writ to him the 


« misfortune, and defired. another paper of the ſame 


kind. He deferred writing two or three poſts ; and 
at laſt anſwered me in * that he could not then 
ſend me what 1 aſked for, 


© proper conveyance, I ſhould be ſure to have it. From 


but, when he could find a 


« this time his letters were more cold every day than 


© another, and, as he grew indifferent, I grew jealous. 
This bas at laſt brought me to town, where J find both 

_ © the witneſſes of my marriage dead; and that my huſ- 
© band, after three months cohabitation, has buried a 
young lady, whom he married in obedience te his fa- 


ther. In a word. he ſhuns, and difowns me. Shovld- 


I come to the houſe, and confront him, the father 
_ © would join in ſupporting him againſt me, though he 
"7 d 
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« believed my ſtory: ſhould I talk it to the world, what 
© reparation can I expect for an injury I cannot make 


| © out ? I believe he means to bring me, through neceſ- 


« ſity, to refign my pretenſions to him, for ſome provi- 
© fion for my life ; but I will die firſt. Pray, bid him 


© remember what he ſaid, and how he was charmed, 


© when he laughed at the heedleſs diſcovery I often 


made of myſelf: let him remember, how aukward 1 


< was in my diſſembled indifference towards him before 


company: aſk him how I, who could. never conceal 
my love for him, at his own requeſt, can part with him 


© for ever? Oh! Mr. SreEcTaTosr, ſenſible ſpirits 


know no indifference in marriage; what then, do you 


« think, is my piercing affliction I leave you to 
© repreſent my diſtreſs your own way, in which I de- 
® fire you to be ſpeedy, if you have compaſſion for in- 
| QOcrAvla 
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6 N with which I preſented my reader on 


Tueſday laſt, has brought me in ſeveral letters, 
with accounts of many private lives caſt into that form. 


F have the Rates Journal, the Sot's Fournal, the 


Whoremaſier's Journal, and among ſeveral others a very 
curious piece, intitled, The Journal of a Mohock. By 
theſe inſtances I fmd, that the intention of my laſt 

has been miſtaken by many af my rea» 


Tueſday's pe 
ders. I did not deſign ſo much to expoſe vice as idle- 
neſs, and aimed at thoſe perſons who paſs away their 


time rather in trifle and impertinence, than in crimes 
and immoralities. Offences of this latter kind are 


| © Hot to be dallied with, or treated in fo ludicrous a 
manner. In ſhort my journal only holds up folly to 
the light, and ſhews the diſagreeableneſs of ſuch actions 
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as are indifferent in themſelves, and blameable only 
as they proceed from creatures endowed with reaſon. 
Mr following correſpondent, who calls herſelf Cla- 
rinda, is ſuch a journaliſt as I require: ſhe ſeems by 
her letter to be placed in a modiſh ſtate of indifference 
between vice and virtue, and to be ſuſceptible of ei- 
ther, were there proper pains taken with her. Had 
her journal been filled with gallantries, er ſuch occur- 
rences as had ſhewn her wholly diveſted of her natural 
Innocence, notwithſtanding it might have been more. 
pleaſing to the generality of readers, I ſhould not have 
Publiſhed it; but as it is only the picture of a life fil- 
fed with a faſhionable kind of gaiety, and lazineſs, 
I ſhall ſet down five days of it, as 1 have received it 
from the hand of my fair correſpondent 


| Dear Mr. SpzECTaTOR, = 
* 9 having ſet your readers an exerciſe in one of 
c your laſt week's papers, I have performed mine 
£ according to your orders, and herewith ſend it you 
c incloſed. You muſt know, My. SPRCTATOR, that 
I am a maiden Lady of a good fortune, who have 
had ſeveral matches offered me for theſe ten years laſt 
_ « paſt, and have at preſent warm applications made 
« to me by a very pretty fellow. As 1 am at my own» 
« diſpoſal, I come vp to town every winter, id 


paſs 


my time in it after the manner you will find in the 


« following journal, which 1 began to write upon the 
s © very day after your Spe&ator upon that ſul ject. 
 Tvespay night. Could not go to ſleep till one in 
the morning for thinking of my journal. 
 _Wevpnespay. From eight till ten. Drank two 
diſhes of chocolate in bed, ard fell aſſeep after them. 
Fron ten to eleven, Eat a ſlice of bread and butter, 
_ drank a diſh of bohea, read the Spectat ar. 
From eleven to one. At my toilette, tried a new 
bead. Gave orders for Very to be combed and waſhed. 
Men. I look beſt in blue. | f a | 
From one till half an hour after two. Drove to the 
_ Change. Cheapned a couple of fans. 
Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Frotb paſſed by iv 
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From four to fix. Dreſſed, paid a viſit to old Lady 
Blithe and her ſiſter, having before heard they were 
gone out of town that day. 


From fix to eleven. At baftet. Mem Never ſet 08 | 
upon the ace of diamonds. 


 TrursDay. From eleuen at ade to eight in the 
morning. Dreamed that I punted to Mr. Froth. 

From eight 10 ten. Chocolate. Read two aQs i in Au- 
rengrele abel. 
Fremen to eleven: Tea-table. Sent to borrow Lady 

Fadaels Cupid for Veny. Read the play bills. Received a 
_ from Mr. Froth. Mem. Locked it up in my ſtrong 


Reft of the morning. Fontange, the tire-woman, her 
account of my Lady Blthe's waſh. Broke a tooth in 
my little tortoiſe-ſhell comb. Sent Frank to know how 
my Lady Hegick reſted after her monkey's leaping out 
at window. Looked pale. Fontange tells me my — | 
is not true. Dreſſed by three. - 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I ſat down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr, Froth's 
opinion of Million. His account of the Mobocks. His 
fancy of a pin-cuſhion. Picture in the lid of his ſnuff- 
box. Old Lady Fadale promiſes me her woman to cut 
be.” hair. Loſt five guineas at crimp. 

 Tewelue o clock at night. Went to bed. 


Frivpay. Eight in the morning. Abed. Read over all | 
Mr. Froth's letters. Cupid and Venn. w_ 
Ten o clock. Stayed within all fas. not at "Rane | 
From ten to twelve. In conference with my mantua- 
maker. Sorted a ſuit of ribbands. Broke my blue china 
cu 
From tavelue to one. Shut myſelf up in my chamber, 
_ pratiled Lady Betty Modely's ſkuttle. 
One in the afterncon. Called for my flowered hand- 
kerchief. Worked half a violet-leaf in it. Eyes aked, 
and head out of order. Threw by my wa, and read 


over the remaining part of Aurengzebe. 


From three to four. Dined. 
ien four to twelve, Changed my mind, drelled, 
- and * at crimp till midnight. Found 
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Mrs. Spitely at home. Converſation: Mrs. Brilliant's 
necklace falſe ſtones. Old Lady Loveday going to be 
married to a young fellow that is not worth a groat. 
Miſs Prue gone into the country. Tom Townley has red 
hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely whiſpered in my ear that ſhe 
Had ſomething to tell me about Mr. Froth. I am fure it 


Js not true. 


Betxveen tvekve and one. Dreamed that Mr. Froth 
lay at my feet, and called me Indamora. 


SaTURDAY. Roſe at eight o clock in the morn- 
ing. Sat down to my toilette. | 
From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an hour 
before I could determine it, F ixed i it above my left 
eye-brow. 
From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and dreſſed. 
From twelve to two. At chapel. A great deal of 
od company. Mem. -The third air in the new — 
Fad ady Blitbe Irefled frightfully. 
From three to four. ined Miſs K:tty called upon. | 
me to go to the opera, before I was riſen from table. 
From dinner to fix. Drank tea. Turned off a foot- 
man for being rude to Jm. 
| Gix o clock. Went to the opera. I did not ſee Mr. 
Froth till the beginning of the ſecond act. Mr. Froth 
talked to a — in a black wig. Bowed to a 
Lady in the front box. Mr. Frotb and his friend clap- 
ed Nicolini in the third act. Mr. Froth cried out Ancora. 
Mr. * led me to my chair. I think he {queezed my 
han 
Eleven at nip ht. Went to bed. Melancholy dreams. 
 Methought Nicolini ſaid he was Mr. ** 


Sur DAY.  Indiſpoſed. 


E Moxpav. Eight o' clock. Waked by Miſs Kitty. 
 Aurengzebe lay upon the chair by me. Kitty repeated 
without book the eight beſt lines in the play. Went 
in our mobbs to the dumb man according to appoint- 
ment. Told me that my lover's name began with a 
G. Mem. The conjurer was .within a letter of Mr. 
Froth's name, & CL 


6 Uron 
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© Upon looking back into this my journal, I find 
* that I am at a loſs to know whether I paſs my time 


well or ill; and indeed never thought of conſidering 


© how 1 did it before I peruſed your ſpeculation upon 


© that ſubject. 1 icarce find a ſingle action in theſe 
© five days that I can thoroughly approve of, except the 


© working upon the violet-leaf, which I am reſolved ro 
* finiſh- the firſt day I am at leiſure. As for Mr. Froth 
© and Very, I did not think they took up ſo much of my 


© time and thoughts, as I find they do upon my journal, 


The latter of them I will turn off, if you inſiſt upon 


it; and if Mr. Frotb does not bring matters to a con- 1 
_ © clufion very ſuddenly, I will not let my life run away 


© im a dream... | FE 
— Your humble Servant, | 
: | Cet. aRIx DA. 


To reſume one of the morals of my firſt paper, and 


to confirm C/arinda in her good inclinations, I would 
have her conſider what a pretty figure ſhe would make 


amon Y © ay were the hiſtory of her whole life 
like theſe five days of it. I ſhall conclude 
my paper with an epitaph written by an uncertain au- 


_ thor on Sir Philip S:dney's fiſter, a Lady, who ſeems. 


to have been of a temper very much different from 
that of Clarinda. The laſt thought of it is ſo very no- 
ble, that I dare ſay my reader wall pardon me the quo - 
On the Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke. 
| Underneath this marble hearſe 
Lies the ſuljed of all werſe, I 
Sidney er, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou haft till d another, 
Fair, and learn d and good as fe, 
| Time Call throw a dart at the. * 
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O curve in terris anime, et Ty inanes ! 
Peri. Sat. 2. v. 61. 


0 PTY in whom no heav'nly fire is found, 
Fat minds, on ever gro * on the ground! 


Darprn. | 
Kh dect as 


HE materials you have collected together towards 
a general hiſtory of clubs, make ſo bright a part 
of your ſpeculations, that I think it is but a 
* juſtice we all owe the learned world to furniſh you 
© with ſuch affiſtances as may promote that uſeful work. 


For this reaſon I could not forbear er mae. to 


* you ſome imperfect informations of a ſet of men (if you 
will allow them a place in that ſpecies of being) who 
$ have lately erected themſelves into a nocturnal frater- 
© nity under the title of the Mchock-c/ub, a name bor- 
© rowed it ſeems from a ſort of . in India, Who 


| © ſubfiſt by plundering and devouring all the nations 


© about them. The Preſident is ſtyled Emperor of the 
© Mchocks; and his arms are a Turtiſb creſcent, which 
© his Imperial Majeſty bears at preſent in a very _ 
ordinary manner engraven upon his forchead. A 


able to their name, the avowed deſign of their ini. e 
* tution is miſchief, and upon this foundation all their 
| © rules and orders are framed. An outragious ambi- 


tion of doing all poſſible hurt to their fellow creatures 
is the great cement of their aſſembly, and the only 
« qualifcarion required in the members. In order to 
* exert this principle in its full ftrength and perfection, 
they take care to drink themſelves to a pitch, that is 
beyond the poiſibility of attending to any motions of 
* reaſon or humanity; then make a general ſally, and 


attack all that are ſo unfortunate as to walk the ſtrects 


through which they patrol. Some are knocked down, 
* others ſtabbed, others cut and carbonadoed. To put 
* the watch to a total * and mortity tome of thoſe 
Vor. V. B 3 5 inohenſive 
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< inoffenſive militia, is reckoned a coup d'eclat. The 
particular talents by which theſe Miſanthropes are di- 
< ſtinguiſhed from one another, conſiſt in the various 
kinds of barbarities which they execute upon their pri- 
ſoners. Some are celebrated for a happy dexterity 
< in tipping the lion upon them; which is performed 
« by ſqueezing the noſe flat to the face, and bor.ng out 
© the eyes with their fingers: others are called the 
* dancing-maſters, and teach their ſcholars to cut ca- 
pers by running ſwords through their legs; a new in- 
* vention, whether originally French I cannot tell: a 
third fort are the tumblers, whoſe office it is to ſet 
women on their heads and commit certain indecen- 
* cies, or rather barbarities, on the limbs which they 
* expole. But theſe I forbear to mention, becauſe _ 
they cannot but be very ſhocking to the reader as 
well as the SPECTATOR. In this manner they c 
* on a war againſt mankind; and by the ſtanding 
« maxims of their policy, are to enter into no alliances 
© but one, and that is offenſive and defenſive with all 
_ © baudy-houſes in general, of which they have declared 
* themſelves protectors and guarantees. 1 
© I muſt own, Sir, theſe are only broken incoherent 
* memoirs of this wonderful ſociety, but they are the 
< beſt I have been yet able to procure ; for being but 
of late eſtabliſhment, it is not ripe for a juſt hiſtory. 
And to be ſerious, the chief deſign of this trouble 
is to hinder it from ever being ſo. You have been 
© pleaſed, out of a concern for the good of your coun- 
© trymen, to act under the character of SPECTATOR, 
not only the part of a looker on, but an overſeer of 
© their actions; and, whenever ſuch enormities as this 
© infeſt the town, we immediately fly to you for redreſs. . 
have reaſon to believe, that ſome thoughtleſs young- 
_ © fters, outof a falſe notion of bravery, and an immo- 
_ © derate fondneſs to be diſtinguiſhed for fellows of fire, 
are inſenſibly hurried into this ſenſeleſs ſcandalous 
project: ſuch will probably ſtand corrected by your 
« reproofs. eſpecially if you inform them that it is not 
courage for half a ſcore fellows, mad with wine and 
5 Juſt, to ſet upon two or three ſoberer than themſelves; 
and that the manners of Indian ſavages are no becom- 
| _ 1 FF ing 


it by her as an image of artleſs love. 
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* ing accompliſhments to an * Engliſh fine gentleman. 
© Such of them as have been bullies and ſcowerers of 
* a long ſtanding, and are grown veterans in this kind 


© of ſervice, are, I fear, too hardened to receive any 


* impreſſions from your admonitions. But I beg you 
* would recommend to their peruſal your ninth ſpecu- 
„lation: they may there be taught to take warning 
from the club of duelliſts; and be put in mind, that 


the common fate of thoſe men of honour was to. be 


© hanged. 1 

| | 5 Jam, 
March the 10, STR, 
171. ur miſi bumble Ser cant, 


PRHILANTURO POS. 


Tarn following letter is of a quite contrary nature; 
but I add it here, that the reader may obſerve at the 
ſame view, how amiable ignorance may be when it is 


__ fhewn in its ſimplicities, and how deteſtable in barbari- 


ties. Tt is written by an honeſt countryman to his 
miſtreſs, and came to the hands of a Lady of good 
ſenſe wrapt about a thread-paper, who Las long | 


To her I very much reſbect, Mrs Margaret Clark. 
0 OVELY, and oh that I could write loving Mrs. 


Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection excuſe 


« preſumption. Having been ſo happy as to enjoy the 
fight of your ſweet countenance and comely body, 

* ſometimes when I had occaſion to buy treacle or li- _ 
* quoriſh powder at the apothecary's ſhop, I am fo ena- 
* moured with you, that I can no more keep cloſe my 


+ flaming defire to become your ſervant. And I am the 


more bold now to write to your ſweet ſelf, becauſe I 
am now my own man, and may match where I pleaſe; 
for my father is taken away, and now I am come to 


ö living, which is ten yard land; and a houſe; and 


© there is never a yard of land in our field but it is as. 
well worth ten pound a year, as a thief is worth a 
© halter; and all my brothers and ſiſters are provided 


for: beſides I have good houſhoid fluff, though” I 
_ * ſay it, both braſs and pewter, linens and woolens;. 


Se - ang: 
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* and though my houſe be thatched, yet, if you and I 
* match, it ſhall go hard but I will have one half of it 
* flated. If you think well of this motion, I will wait 
© upon you as ſoon as my new clothes is made and hay- 
* harveſt is in. I could, though I ſay it, have good 
The reſt is torn off; and poſterity muſt be con- 
tented-to know, that Mrs. Margaret Clark was very pret- 
ty, but are left in the dark as wo the name of _— 
ver . 5 
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QAuid fruſtra ſimulachra fugacia captas ?P 
Nucd pe petis, oft nnſquam : quod amas, avertere, perder. 
Ti: a epercujee quam cernis ima ginis umbra eff, | 
Ni habet iſta ſui ; tecum venitgue, yn, 

Tecum diſcedet fs tu diſcedere poſſis. 
; | Ovid. metam. 1, 3. v. 432 


[From the fable of Nan csvs. ] 
What could, Fond youth, this helpleſs paſſion move | , | 
I lat kindled in thee this unpitied love ? 
T7 hy oavn warm bluſh wwithin the water glows ; 
With thee the colour d ſhadow comes and goes < T 
Its empty being on thyſelf relies; 
Top thou * and the frat charmer Ges. 


ILL Howzvcoun diverted us laſt night with an 
account of a young fellow's firſt diſcovering his 
pou to his miſtreſs. The young Lady was one it 

eems, who had long before conceived a favourable 
opinion of him, and was ſtill in hopes A he would 
ſome time or other make his advances. As he was one 
day talking with her in company of her two. ſiſters, 
the converſation happening to turn upon love, each of 
the young Ladies was, by way of raillery, recommend- 
ing a wife to him; when, to the no ſmall ſarpriſe of her 
V ho languiſhed for him in ſecret, he told them with a 
more * * that his heart had _ 

ng 
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long engaged to one whoſe name he thought himſeff 
obliged in honour to conceal; but that he could ſnhew 
her picture in the lid of his ſnuff-box. The young Lady, 
who found herſelf the moſt ſenſibly touched by this con- 
feſſion, took the firſt opportunity that offered of ſnatch- 
ing his box out of his hand. He ſeemed deſirous of 
recovering it, but finding her reſolved to look into the 
lid, begged her, that if ſhe ſhou'd happen to know the 
perſon, ſhe would not revcal her name. Upon carry- 
ing it to the window, ſhe was very agreeably ſurpriſed 


to find there was nothing within the lid but à little 


looking-glaſs, in which, after ſhe had viewed her own 
face with more pleaſure than ſhe had ever done before, 
| the returned the box with a ſmile, telling him, ſhe 
could not but admire at his choice. _ | 
W1LL fancying that his ſtory took, immediately fell 
into a diſſertation on the uſefulneſs of Jooking-glaſſes ; 
and applying himſelf to me,; aſked if there were any 
looking-glaſſes in the times- of the Greeks and Romans; 
for that he had often obſerved in the tranſlations of 
poems out of thoſe langyages, that people generally 
_ talked of ſeeing themſelves in wells, fountains, lakes, 
and rivers : nay, ſays he, I remember Mr. Dryden in Eis 
Ovid tells us of a ſwinging fellow called Pohpbeme, that 
made uſe of the ſea for his looking-glaſs, and could ne- 
ver dreis himſelf to advantage but in a calm. = 
Mr friend WiLz, to ſhew us the whole compaſs: 
of his learning upon this ſabject, further informed us, 


that there were ſtill ſeveral nations in the world fo very. _ 


| barbarous as not to have any looking-plaſſes among 
them; and that he had lately read a voyage to the 
South-ſea, in which it is ſaid, that the Ladies of Chi 
always dreſſed their heads over a baſon of water. 

I am the more particular in my accounts of Wirtz"; 
laſt night's lecture on theſe natural mirrors, as it ſceras 
to bear ſome relation to the following letter, which I 
received the day before. ET 
= rs 5 
'F Have read your laſt Saturdaz's obſervations on 
« * the fourth book of Milten with great ſatisfaction, 
© and am particularly pleaſed with the hidden moral, 

bo ä Which 
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© which you have taken notice of in ſeveral parts of the 
poem. The deſign of this letter is to deſire your 
* thoughts, whether there may not allo be ſome moral 
© couched under that place in the ſame book where the 
poet lets us Know, that the firſt woman immediately 
after her creation ran to a looking-glaſs, and became 
© ſo enamoured of her own face, that ſhe had never 
© removed to view any of the other works of nature, 
© had not ſhe been led off to a man. If you think 
© fit to ſet down the whole paſſage from Milton, your 
© readers will be able to judge for themſelves, and the 
| * quotation will not a little contribute to the _ up of 


our pa 
'F FE | bumble Servant, -© T. 


Tas laſt confideration urged by my queriſt is „ is 
ſtrong, that I cannot forbear Sling with it. I he paſ- 
ſage he alludes to, is part of Ewe's ſpeech to Adam, _ 

one of the moſt beautiful pallages 1 in the whole _ 


That day 7 oft — ewhen fron / 
1 firf! act, and found myſelf repos'd 
Under a ſhade, on fiow'rs much wond'ri 
And what I was, whence thither brought, . ſh 
Mot diftant far from thence a murmuring found 
Of waters iſud from a cave, and ſpread 
Into a liguid plain, then ſtood unnuv'd 
Pure as th' expanſe of heaven: I thither went 
Wh unexperienc d thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me ſeem'd another ſky. 
£5 bent down to look, juft oppoſite, 
A ſhape xwithin the watry gleam afppear'd + 
Bending to look on me; 7 fearted back, 
It flarted back; but pleas'd I joon return 4, 5 
| Pleas'd it return d as ſoon with anſwering looks 
Of /ympathy and love; there I bad fx d 
Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain defire, 
Had not à voice thus warn'd me, avhat thou ſeelt, 
bat there thou ſoef?, fair creature, is thyjelf, 
With thee it came end goes: but follow me, 
Ad Iwill bring thee wbere ne A adl au ſiays 


1 
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T hy coming, and thy ſoft em races he 
W hoſe image thou art, him thou ſhalt enjoy 
aan. thine, to him ſhalt bear 
Multitudes like thyſelf, and thence be call d 
Matber of human race What could I do, 
But follow ſuraigbt, inwifibly thus led? 
Till | eſpy'd thee, fair indeed and tall, 
_ Under a plantan, yet methought leſs fair, 
| Teſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 
. Than that ſmooth watry image: back I turn'd, 
T hou following cry'dft aloud, return fair Eve, 
Whom fiy'ft thou 7 Whem thou ,, of him thou art, 
His fiejh, his bone; to give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſi my heart, 
Subftantial life, to have thee by my fide 
Henceforth an individual ſolace dear: 
Part of my foul 1 * thee, and thee claim 
My other half ! With that thy gentle hand 
| Seiz'd mine, I yielded, and from that time ſee 
How beauty is eæcell d by manly grace, 
Aud wiſdom, which alone is truly fair. =—_ 
So Jpake our general mot ber | > 4 : 
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9 bande turris ll 
| Robuftarque fores, et wigilum canum 
Triftes eæcubiæ, munierant ſatis 
Necturnis ab adulteris ; 
3 Hor. Od. 56.15. 


Si non 
A tow'r of ab, one evou'd hawe ſaid, 
And locks, and bolts, and iron bars, 
Might hawe preferyd one innocent maiden-bead; 
R But Venus laughed, 3 Corr. 


i; *. SPECTATOR, 5 
OUR correſpondent's letter relsting to hw 

hunters, and your ſubſequent diſcourſe upor it, 
74 have given me d to ſend you a Hate of 
N 


7 


— * — 2 — — 
— — — — * err — _ a 
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my caſe, by which you will ſee, that the matter com- 
©plainzd of is a common grievance both to city and 
© country. , | | 5 

J am a country gentleman of between five and fix 


: © thouſand a year. Tt is my misfortune to have a very 
© fine park and an only daughter; upon which ac- 


© count I have been ſo plagued with deer ſtealers and 
© fops, that for theſe four years paſt I have ſcarce en- 
© joyed a moments reſt, I look upon myſelf to be in 
© a ſtate of war, and am forced to keep as conſtant watch 
in my ſeat, as a gm: would do that commanded 
© a' town on the frontier of an enemy's country. I 


© have indeed pretty well ſecured my park, having for 


this purpoſe provided myſelf of four keepers, who are 


left-handed, and handle a quarter. ſtaff beyond any 


© other fellows in the country. And for the guard of 


my houſe, beſides a band of penfioner-matrons and 


© an old maiden relation, whom I keep on conſtant. 
duty, I have blunderbuſles always charged, and fox- 
* oins planted in private places about my garden, of 
* which I have given frequent notice in the neighbour- 
s hood ; yet ſo it is, that in ſpite of all my care, I ſhall. 


| © every now and then have a ſaucy raſcal ride by recon- 


© zoitring (as I think you call it) under my windows, as 


« ſprucely dreſſed as if he were going to a ball. Iam 
aware of this way of attacking a miſtreſs on horſe 
back, having heard that it is a common practice in 
© Spain; and have therefore taken care to remove my 
daughter from the road-ſide- of the houſe, and to 
© lodge her next the 2 But to cut ſhort my ſtory; 
what can a man 


x o after all? I durſt not ſtand for 
© member of parliament laſt election, for fear of ſome 
ill conſequence from my being off my poſt. What 


I would therefore deſire of yon, is, to promote a pro- 
© je I have ſet on foot ; and upon which I have writ 
© to ſome of my friends; and that is that care may 
| © be taken to ſecure our daughters by law, as well as 


our deer; and that ſome honeſt gentleman of a 
« public ſpirit, would move for leave to bring in a bill 


, for the better prejerving of the ſemale game, 


Jan, 
S 5 
MNWMWur bumble Servant. © 
: "Ss 
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9 5 Mile End Green, March 6, 1711-142 
Mr. SproTArox, e 


HERE is a young man walks by our door every 
14 day, about the duſk of the evening. He looks 


up at my window, as if to ſee me; and, if I ſteal to- 
© wards it, to peep at him, he turns another way, and 


© looks frightened at finding what he was looking for. 
The air is very cold; and pray let him know, that if 
© he knocks at the door he will be carried to the par- 


© lour fire; and I will come down ſoon after, and give 


* him an opportunity to break his mind. 
Tam, SIR, 
Your humble Servant, 
Mazy Courirr. 
| * Ir I obſerve he cannot ſpeak, III give him time to 


recover himſelf, and aſk him how he does. 


Dear Sir, | py 
. 1 Beg you to print this without delay, and, by the firſt 
opportunity, give us the natural cauſes of long- 
ing in women; or put me out of fear, that my wife will 


© one time or other be deliver'd of ſomething as mon- 


© ftrous as any thing that has yet appeared to the world; 


for they ſay, the child is to bear a reſemblance of 
What was defired by the mother. I have been mar- 
tried upwards of ſix years, have had four children, and 
my wife is now big with the fifth. The expences ſhe 


has put me to in procuring what ſhe has long'd for 
* during her pregnancy with them, would not only have 
* handſomely defray'd the charges of the month, but of 


© their education too ; her fancy being ſo exorbitant for 
©. the firſt year or two, as not to confine itſelf to the uſu - 


© al objects of eatables and drinkables, but running out 
after equipages and furniture, and the like extrava- 
« gancies. To trouble you only with a few of them: 


when ſhe was with child of Ten, my eldeft ſon, ſhe 


© came home one day juſt fainting, and told me ſhe had 


© been viſiting a relation, whoſe huſband had made her a 


« preſent of a chariot and a flately pair of horſes; 2 


— 
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that ſhe was poſitive ſhe could not breath a week long- 
© er, unleſs ſhe took the air in the fellow to it of her 
© own within that time: this, rather than, loſe an heir, I 
© readily 14 with. Then the furniture of her beſt 
room muſt be inſtantly changed, or ſhe ſhould mark 
© the child with ſome of the frightful figures in the old- 
_ * faſhion'd tapeſtry. Well the upholiterer was called, 
_ © and her longing ſaved that bout. When ſhe went with 
Molly, ſhe had fixed her mind upon a new fet of plate, 
and as much China as would have furniſhed an India 
© ſhop : theſe alſo I chearfully granted, for ſear of being 
© father to an Indian Pagod. Hitherto I found her de- 
© mands roſe upon every conceſſion ; and, had ſhe gone 
© on, I had been ruined : bat by good fortune, with her 
third, which was Peggy, the height of her imagination 
* came down to the corner of a veniſon paſty; and 
© brought her once even upon her knees, to gnaw off 
* the ears of a pig from the ſpit. The gratifications of 
© her palate were eaſily preferred to thoſe of her vanity 5 
and ſometimes a partridge, or a quail, a wheat-ear, or 
_ © the peſtle of a lark, were chearfully purchaſed ; nay, 
© I could be contented, though I were to feed her with _ 
green peaſe in April, or cherries in May. But, with 
© the babe ſhe now goes, ſhe is turned girl again, and 
fallen to eating of chalk, pretending it will make the 
© child's ſkin white; and nothing will ſerve her but 1 
© muſt bear her company, to prevent its having a ſhade 
© of my brown: in this however I have ventured to de- 
Iny her. No longer ago than yeſterday, as we were 
coming to town, ſhe ſaw a parcel of crows ſo heartily 
© at breakfaſt upon a piece of horſe-fleſh, that ſhe had 


2 an invincible deſire to partake with them, and (to my 


_ © infinite ſurpriſe) begged the coachman to cut her off a 


6 ſlice, as if it were for himſelf, which the fellow did; and, 


© as ſoon as ſhe came home, ſhe fell to it with ſuch an 


. « appetite, that ſhe ſeemed rather to devour than eat it. 


What her next ſally will be, I cannot gueſs : but in the 
© mean time my requeſt to you is, that, if there be ary 
way to come at theſe wild unaccountable rovings of i- 
© magination, by reaſon and argument, you'd ſpeedily 
afford us your aſſiſtance. This exceeds the grievance 
dof pin- money; and I think, in every ſettlement * 
8 ** | bought 
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c ought to be a clauſe inſerted, that the father ſhould be 


« anſwerable for the longings of his daughter. But 1 


_ © ſhall impatiently expect your —— in — matter; 
0 and am, 8 IR, 


Your moſt 933 ged, and | 
anl. faithful humble ſervant, 
55 * 


Lr me know, whether you think the next child 
* will love horſes as much as Molly does China-ware.“ T 
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— rerum mibi naſcitur ends. Vigo. En. 7. v. 44. 
WW larger ſcene of action is dijplay'd. D&ryYDEN. 


| W E were told in the foregoing book, how the evil 
ſpirit practiſed upon Ewe as ſhe lay aſleep, in 
order to inſpire her with thoughts of vanity, pride, and 
ambition. The author, Who ſhews a wonderful art 
throughout his Whole poem, in preparing the reader for 
the ſeveral occurrences that ariſe in it, founds, upon the 
above mentioned circumſtance, the firſt part of the fifth 
book. Adam, upon his awaking, finds Eve ſtill aſleep, 
with an unuſual diſcompoſure in her looks. The po- 
ſture, in which he regards her, is deſcribed with a ten- 
derneſs not to be expreſſed; as the whiſper, with which 
he awakens her, is the ſofteſt that ever was conveyed. | 
to a lover's ear. 


Hi cold was, to find unwaken'd Eve, 
With trefjes diſtompos d, and glowing cheek, 
A. through unquiet refi : be on his fide 
| Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung oer her enamour'd, and behcld © 
| Beat, which, whether waking or aftcep, 
| Shot forth peculiar graces : then, ewith aq 
Mila, as when Zephyrus en Flora breathes, 
Hier hand ſoft touching, whiſper d thus; Aarale, 


46 o y - 
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aireſt, my eſpous'd, my lateſ found, 
n beft gift, my ever-new delight 1 
Awake: the morning ſhines, and the freſh field 
Calls us; we loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring 
Our tender plants, bow blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid beet. 
Such whiff'ring wak'd her, but with flartled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing thus ſbe ſpake : | 
0 fole, in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection]! glad I fee 
 - Thy face, and morn return ax 


I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in the confe- 
rences between Adam and Ewe, had his eye very fre- 
quently upon the book of Canticles ; in which there is a 
noble ſpirit of Eaſtern poetry, and very often not un- 
like what we meet with in Homer, who is generally pla- 
ced near the age of So/omon. I think there is no que- 
ſtion but the poet, in the preceeding ſpeech, remember- 
ed thoſe two paſſages, which are ſpoken on the like 
- occaſion, and filled with the ſame pleaſing images of 


Nature. 


Aq belowied pale, and ſaid unto me, riſe up, my love, 
ny fair one, and come away; for lo the winter is paſt, 
the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, 
| the time of the ſinging of birds is come, and the woice of 
the turtle is beard in our land. The fig-tree putteth forth 
Ber green figs, and the wines with the tender grape give a 
' good ſmell. Arije, my love, my fair one, and come a> 
— | 


Come, my belowed, let us go forth into the field, let us get 
up early to the wineyards, 22 fee if the wine flouriſh, 
_—_ the tender grape appear, and the pumegranates bud 
forth. | 4 85 X : „„ 
His preferring the garden of Eden to that 
I bere the ſapient ling 
5 Held dalliance auith his fair Egyptian ſpouſe, . 
| ſthews that the poet had this delightful ſcene in his 


.*. : 


of ; 1 N  BYE's 5 
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EVE's dream is full of thoſe high conceits engendring 
pride, which, we are told, the devil endeavoured to in- 
ſil into her. Of this kind is that part of it where ſhe 


fancies herſelf awakened by Adamin the following _ 
tiful lines. 


Why fleep'ftl thou Eve? now is the pleaſant time, 
be cool, the filent, ſave where filence yields 
To the night. warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt his Iove-labour'd ſong ; now reigns | 
Full-orb/d the moon, and with more pleaſing light 
Shadowy ſets off the face of things: in vain, 
none regard. Heaw'n wakes with all his eyes | 
hom to 3ebold but thee, nature's defire, 
In whoſe ſight all things joy, with ravi/pment 
| Aitracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaxe! 


An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole work in ſuch ſentiments as theſe : 
but flattery and falſhood are not the courtſhip of Miſton's 
Adam, and could not be heard by Exe in her ſtate of 
| Innocence, excepting only in a dream produced on 
purpoſe to taint her imagination. Other vain ſenti- 

ments of the ſame kind, in this relation of her dream, 
will be obvious to every reader. Though the cataſtrophe 
of the poem is finely preſaged on this occaſion, the par- 
ticulars of it are ſo artfully ſhadowed, that they do not 
anticipate the ſtory which — in the ninth book. 
I ſhall only add, that though the viſion itſelf is founded 
upon truth, the circumſtances of it are full of that 
wildneſs and inconſiſtency which are natural to a dream. 
Adam, conformable to his ſuperior character for wiſ- 
_ inſtructs and comforts Eve upon this occaſion. 


So chear'd he his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe was chear'd, 

But ſilently a gentle tear let fall 

From either eye, and wiped them with her hair ; ; 
Tuo other precious drops, that ready ſlocd 

Each in their cryſtal fiuice, he ere they fell 

Kiſi'd, as the gracious figns of feaceet remorſe 

And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 


Tet. F. 'C 2 as 


— 
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Tus morning hymn is written in imitation of one 
of thoſe pſalms, where, in the overflowings of gratitude 
and praiſe, the Pſalmiſt calls not only upon the angels, 
but upon the moſt conſpicuous parts of the inanimate 
creation, to join with him in extolling their common 
maker. Invocations of this nature fill the mind with 
glorious ideas of God's works, and awaken that di- 
vine enthuſiaſm, which is ſo natural to devotion. But 
if this.calling upon the dead parts of nature is at all 
times a proper kind of worſhip, it was in a particular 
manner ſuitable to our firſt parents, who had the crea- 
tion freſn upon their minds, and had not ſeen the va- 

rious diſpenſations of providence, nor conſequently 
could be acquainted with thoſe many topics of praiſe 

- which might afford matter to the devotions of their 


poſterity. I need not remark the beautiful ſpirit of 
poetry, which runs through this whole hymn, nor 


the holineſs of that reſolution with which it concludes. 
Havixc already mentioned thoſe ſpeeches which 
are aſſigned to the perſons in this poem, I proceed to 


the deſcription which the poet gives of Raphael. His 


departure from before the throne, and his flight through 
the choirs of angels, is finely imaged. As Milton 
every where fills his poem with circumſtances that are 


marvellous and aftoniſhing, he deſcribes the gate of 


heaven as framed after ſuch a manner, that it opened 
of itſelf upon the approach of the angel who was to pals 
j os TY 
Till of ibe gate 5 

Of head n arriv'd, the gate ſelf-open'd wide, 
On golden hinges turning, as, by work 

Divine, the ſovereign architect bad fram'd. 


Tux poet here ſeems to have regarded two or three 


_ paſſages in the 18th Lliad, as that in particular, where, 
ſpeaking of Vulcan, Homer ſays, that he had made twen- 
ty Tripodes running on golden wheels; which, upon 


coccaſion, might go of themſelves to the aſſembly of the | 


docs, and, when there was no more uſe for them, re- 


turn again after the ſame manner, Scaliger has rallied _ 


Homer very ſeverely vpon this point, as M. Dacier has 


endeavoured 
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| endeavoured to defend it. I will not pretend to deter- 


mine, whether, in this particular of Hamer, the mar- 
vellous does not loſe fight of the probable. As the 
miraculous workmanſhip of Milt-n's gates is not ſo ex- 
traordinary as this of the 7 1 rifodes, ſo I am perſuaded he 


would not have mentioned it, had he not been ſupport- 


ed in it by a paſſage in the ſcripture, which {peaks ef 
wheels in heaven that had life in them, and moved of 


_ themſelves, or ſtood ſtill, in conformity with the Che- 
rubims, whom they may Kage 


THERE is no queſtion but Milt-n had this circum- 
ſtance in his thoughts, becauſe in the following book he 
deſcribes the chariot of the Miah with living wheels, 
according to the plan in Ezekie,”s viſion. | 


—— Forth ruſp'd ewith whirlwind found 
The chariot of paternal Deity, 


Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel a+ awWn, 
J. ye inſtinct wits Spirit ——— 


I queſtion not but Boſſa, and the two * who 


are for vindicating every thing, that is cenſured in He- 
mer, by ſomething parallel in holy writ, would have 


been very well pleaſed had they thought of confronting 


Vulcan's Tripodes with Ezekiels wheels. 


RAPHAEL's deſcent to the earth, with the figure 
of his perſon, is repreſented in very lively colours. 
Several of the French, Italian and Ergliſh poets have 
given a looſe to their imaginations in the deſcription 


of Angels: but I do not remember to have met with. 


any ſo finely drawn, and ſo conformable to the notions 
which are given of them in ſcripture, as this in Milton. 
After having ſet him forth in all his heavenly plumage, 
and repreſented him as alighting upon the earth, the. 


poet concludes his deſcription with a circumſtance. 


which 1s altogether new, and 5 with the greateſt. 
frength of fancy. 


3 


And ſock his — that beav nly FRI Art: 7 
The circuit Wide— 


C's ; RAPHAZL% | 
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©  RAPHAEL's reception by the guardian angels; his 
paſling through the wilderneſs of ſweets ; his diſtant 
appearance to Adm; have all the graces that poetry is 
capable of beſtowing. The author afterwards gives us 
a particular deſcription of Eve in her domeſtic employ- 
ments. e 


So [aying, acitb diſpatelful Iooks in hafte 

She turns, on beſpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, 
I hat order, fo cqntriv'd, as not to mix 
Taſtes, not avell juin'd, inelegant, but bring 
7 afte after taſte, upheld with tinalieſi change; 
Defiirs her then, &c. 


Trouca in this, and other parts of the fame book, 


the ſubject is only the houſewifry of our firſt parent, it 
is ſet off with ſo many pleafing images and ſtrong ex- 


preiſions, as make it none of the leaſt agreeable parts 


in this divine work. on Co 
Tux natural majeſty of Adam, and at the ſame time 
his ſubmiſſive behaviour to the tuperior being, who had 
vouchſafed to be his gueſt; the ſolemn hail which the 
angel beſtows upon the mother of mankind, with the 
figure of Eve miniſtring at the table; are circumſtances 
which deſerve to be admired. _ 1 

RAPHAEL's behaviour is every way ſuitable to t 


dignity of his nature, and to that character of a ſociable 


ppirit, with which the author has fo judiciouſſy intro- 
duced him. He had received inſtructions to converſe 
with Adam, as one friend converſes with another, and 


to warn him of the enemy, who was contriving his 


deſtruction: accordingly he is repreſented as fitting 
down at table with Adam, and eating of the fruits of pa- 
radiſe. The occahon naturally f him to his dif- 
courſe on the food of angels. After having thus entered 
into converſation with man upon more indifferent ſub- 


jects, he warns him of his obedience, and makes a 


natural tranſition to the hiitory of that fallen angel, who 
was employed in the circumvention of our firſt parents. 


Hap I followed Monſieur Baus method in my firſt 


paper on Milton, I ſhould have dated the action of Pa- 


e 


nt IO f Ro 
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_ radiſe Loft from the beginning of Raphael's ſpeech in this 


book, as he ſuppoſes the action of the /Zrcid to begin 


in the ſecond book of that poem. 1 could alledge many 


re aſons for my drawing the action of the reid rather 
from its immediate beginning in the firſt book, than from 


its remote beginning in the ſecond; and ſhew why IL. 


have conſidered the ſacking of Troy as an Epiſode, ac- 
cording tothe common acceptation of that word. But 


as this would be a dry unentertaining piece of criticiſm, 


and perhaps unneceſſary to thoſe who have read my | 
firſt paper, I ſhall not enlarge upon it. Which ever of 


the notions be true, the unity of Mz/ton's action is 


preſerved 22 to either of them; whether we 
conſider the fall of man in its immediate beginning. 
or proceeding from the reſolutions taken in the infernal 
council, or in its more remote beginning, or proceed- 


ing from the firſt revolt of the angels in heaven. The 


occaſion which Milton aſſigns for this revolt, as it is 
founded on hints in holy writ, and on the opinion of 


ſome great writers, ſo it was the moſt proper that the 
poet could have made uſe of. 5 e 


Tus revolt in heaven is deſcribed with great force 
of imagination and a fine variety of circumſtances. The 
learned reader cannot but be pleaſed with the poct's 
unitation of Homer in the laſt of the following lines. 


At length into the limits of the north 

T hey came, and Satan took his royal ſeat 
_ High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 
Rais d on a mount, with pyramids and tow'rs 


From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 


The palace of great Lucifer, (/ call 


| That firufure in the dialett of men 
Interpreted)- — nem 


HOMER mentions. perſons and things, which he 
tells us in the language of the Gods are called by dif- 
ferent names from thoſe they go by in the language of 
men. Milton has imitated him with his uſual- judg+ 
ment in this particular place, wherein he has likwiſe 
the authority of ſcripture to juſtify him. The part of 
Abdiel, who was the et ſpirit that in this infinite hoſt 
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of angels preſerved his allegiance to his maker, exhi- 
bits to us a noble moral of religicus fingularity. The 
zeal of the ſera; him breaks forth in a becoming warmth 
of . ſentiments and expreſſions, . as the character which 


is given us of him denotes that generous ſcorn and in- 


trepidity which attends heroic virtue. The author 
doubtleſs deſigned it as a pattern to thoſe, who live 
among mankind in their preſent preſent Kate of dege- 
nerac) ald corruption. 


So ſpake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithleſs, faithful ouly be; 
Among inumerable falſe, unmom d, 
Unſvaken, unſeduc d, unterrify'd ; 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal: 
Mor number, nor example wvith him as 
Jo frverve from truth, or change bis conſi ant mind, 
Though ſingle. From amidſt them forth be pajs'd, 
Long way through hoftile ſcorn, wwhich he Jaſtain d 
Superior, nor of violence fear d ought ; 
And, with reterted ſcorn, his back be turn 
On thoſe proud toab rs to fevift ' defirutiion doom d. L 
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 Nallun me a ; labore reclinat otium. 
Hor. Epod. 17. v. 24. 
No of doth lay me den from pain, ” Cuzecu, | 


"did n | 


A* believe this is the ert complaint that ever 
was made to you of this nature, ſo you are the 
* firſt perſon I ever could prevail upon myſelf to lay it 
before. When I tell you have a healthy vigorous 
* conſtitution, a plentiful eſtate, no inordinate deſires, 
* and am married to a virtuous lovely woman, Wo 
* neither wants wit nor good-nature, and by whom I 
s wave a numerous „ to perpetuate my 3 

« yoo 
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* you will naturally conclude me a happy man. But, 
© notwithſtanding theſe promiſing appearances, I am ſo 
far from it, that the proſpect of being ruined and un- 
done, by a ſort of extravagance which of late years is 
in a leſs degree crept into every faſhionable family, de- 
_ © prives me of all the comforts of my life, and renders 
me the moſt anxious miſerable man on earth. My 
wife, who was the only child and darling care of an 
* indulgent mother, employed her early years in learn- 
ing all thoſe accompliſhments we generally underſtand 
by good-breeding and polite education. She ſings, 
* dances, plays on the Jute and harpſicord, paints pret- 
« tily, is a perfect miſtreſs of the French tongue, and 
has made a conſiderable progreſs in /rahan. She is 
* beſides excellently ſkilled in all domeſtic ſciences, as 
_ © preſerving, pickling, paſtry, making wines of fruits 
© of our own growth, embroidering, and needleworks of 
© every kind. Hitherto you will be apt to think there 
© 1s very little cauſe of complaint; but ſuſpend your 
© opinion till I have further explained myſelf, and then 
J make no queftion you wil! come over to mine. 
© You are not to imagine I find fault that ſhe either poſ- 
© ſelies or takes delight in the exerciſe of thoie qualifi- 
© cations I juſt now mentioned; tis the immoderate 
© fondneſs ſhe has to them that IT lament, and that 
© what is only deſigned for the innocent amuſement 
and recreation of life, is become the whole buſineſs 


and ſtudy of hers, The fix months we are in town 


(for the year is equally divided between that and the 
country) from almoſt break of day till noon, the 
Whole morning is laid out in practiſing with her ſeve- 
ral maſters; and, co make up the loſies occaſioned by 
her abſence in ſummer, every da) in the weck their 
_ © attendance is required; and as they are ail people 
eminent in their profe ſſions, their {kill and time muſt 
bde recompenſed accordingly : ſo, how far theſe articles 
© extend, I leave you to judge. Limning, ore would 
(think, is no expenſive diverſion ; but a ſhe manages 
© the matter, tis a very corficerable addition to her 
_ © diſburſements; which you will eafily believe, when. 
you know ſhe paints fans for all her female acquain- 
* tance, and draws all her relations pictures in mini- 
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© ature; the firſt muſt be mounted by no body but 
Colmar, and the other ſet by no body but Charles Ma- 
* ther. What follows, is ſtill much worſe than the 
* former; for, as I told you ſhe is a great arti: at her 
* needle, tis incredible what ſums ſhe expends in 
* embroidery ; for, beſides what is appropriated to her 
* perſonal ule, as mantuas, petticoats, ſtomachers, 
* handkerchiefs, purſes, pin-cuſhions, and working- 
* aprons, ſhe keeps four French proteſtants continually 
employed, in making divers pieces of ſuperfluous 
furniture, as quilts, toilets, hangings for cloſets, 
© beds, window-curtains, eaſy-chairs, and tabourets : 
© nor have I any hopes of ever reckaiming her from this 
* extravagance, while ſhe obſtinately perſiſts in think- | 
* ing it a notable piece of good houſewifry, becauſe 
* they are made at home, and ſhe has had ſome ſhare 
in the performance. There would be no end of re- 
* lating to you the particulars of the annual charge, in 
* furniſhing her ſtore- room with a profuſion of pickles 


© and preſerves; for ſhe is not contented with having 
every thing, unleſs it be done every way, in which 


© ſhe conſults an hereditary book of receipts; for her 


* female anceſtors have been always famed for good 
* houſewifry, one of whom is made immortal, by 


giving her name to an eye-water and two ſorts of pud- 
dings. I cannot undertake to recite all her medicinal 
* preparations, as ſalves, cerecloths, powders, con- 
* fects, cordials, rataha, perſico, orange - flower, and 
_ © cherry-brandy, together with innumerable ſorts f 
_ * imple waters. But there is nothing 1 lay ſo much to 
heart, as that deteſtable catalogue of counterfeit wines, 
which derive their names from the fruits, herbs, or 
_ © trees of whoſe juices they are chiefly compounded : 


_ © they are loathſome to the taſte, and pernicious to the 


„ © health; and as they ſeldom ſurvive the year, and 
then are thrown away, under a-ialſe pretence of fru- 
© gality, I may affirm they ſtand me in more thanif I 
_ © entertained all our viſitors with the beſt burgundy and 


© champaign. Coffee, chocolate, green, imperial, pe- 


co, and bohea-tea ſeem to be trifles; but when the 


proper appurtenances of the tea-table are added, the 


well the account higher than one would imagine. I 
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* cannot conclude without. doing her juſtice in one ar- 
« ticle; where her frugality is ſo remarkable, I muſt 
© nct deny her the merit of it, and that is in relation. 
© to her children, j who are all confined, both boys and. 
* girls, to one large room in the remoteſt part of the 
© houſe, with bolts on the doors and bars to the win- 
dos, under the care and tuition of an old woman, 
who had been dry nurſe to her grandmother. This 
is their reſidence all the year round; and, as they 
* are never allowed to appear, ſhe prudently thinks it 
needleſs to be at any expence in apparel or learning. 
Her eldeſt daughter to this day would have neither 
© read nor writ, if it had not been for the butler, who, 
being the ſon of a country attorney, hath taught her 
| © ſuch a hand, as is generally uſed for engroſſing bills 

in Chancery. By this time I have ſufficiently tired 
your patience with my domeſtic grievances ; which 
© I hope you will agree could not well be contained in 
« a narrower compaſs, when you conſider what a para- 
* dox I undertook to maintain in the beginning of my 
© epiſtle, and which manifeſtly appears to be but too 
© melancholy a truth. And now I heartily wiſh the 
relation I have given of my misfortunes may be of 
s uſe and benefit to the public. By the example I have 
< ſet before them, the truly virtuous wives may learn 
to avoid thoſe errors which have ſo unhappily miſled 
mine, and which are viſibly theſe three. Furſt, in 
_ © miſtaking the proper objects of her eſteem, and fix- 
ing her affections upon ſuch things as are only the 
« trappings and decorations of her ſex. Secondly, in 
not Giftinguiſhing what becomes the different ſtages of 
«life. And laſtly, the abuſe and corruption of ſome 
_ © excellent qualities, which, if circvmſcribed within juſt 
' + bounds, would have been the bleſſing and proſperity of 
© her family, but, by a vicious extreme, are like to be 
the bane and deſtruction of it. ES 
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1 tamen reflat, Naw guo devenit, et Ancus, 


Hor, Epiſt. 6.1. 1. v. 27. 


With Ancus, ard ub Numa, Eags of Rome, 
We muſt deſcend into the ſilent tomb. 


friend Sir RoctRDeE CoveRLeyY told me 
_ Cother night, that he had been reading my pa- 
per upon W2/tmin/ler- Abbey, in which, ſays he, there 
are a great many ingenious fancies. He told me at the 
_ ſame time, that he obſerved I had promiſed another 
paper upon the Tombs, and that he ſhould be glad to 
go and ſee them with me, not having viſited them fince 
he had read hiſtory. I could not at firſt imagine how 
this came into the Knight's head, till I recollected that 
he had been very buſy all laſt ſummer upon Baker's 
_ Chronicle, which he has quoted ſeveral times in his 
diſpute with Sir Anprew FrxEEPORT fince his laſt 
coming to town. Accordingly I promiſed to call upon 
him the next morning, that we might go eng to 
the Abbey. 
-T — the Knight under his butler's hands, who al- 
ways ſhaves him. He was no ſooner drefled, than he 
called for a glaſs of the widow Truely's water, which 
he told me he always drank before he went abroad, He 
recommended to me a dram of it at the ſame time, 
with ſo much heartineſs, that I could not forbear drink- 
ing it. As ſoon as 1 had got it down, I found it very 
unpalatable ; upon which the Knight, obſervin _ 
I had made ſeveral wry faces, told me that he 
: I ſhould not like it at firſt, but that it was the beſt thing 
in the world againſt the ſtone or gravel. Wy 
I could have wiſhed indeed that he had acquainted 
me with the virtues of it ſooner; but it was too late to 
complain, and I knew what he had done was out of 
good will. Sir Roctx told me further, that he looked 
5 * it to vo very good for a man whilſt he ſtaid in 
| 1 town, 


” 
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town, to keep off infection, and that he got together 

a quantity of it upon the firſt news of the ſickneſs be- 
ing at Dantzick: when of a ſudden turning ſhort to 
one of his ſervants, who ſtood behind him, he bid 


him call a hackney-coach, and take care it was an 
elderly man that drove it. 5 
He chen reſumed his diſcourſe upon Mrs. Trueby I 

water, telling me that the widow Truely was one who 
did more good than all the doctors and apothecaries in 


the county: that ſhe diſtilled every poppy that grew 


within five miles of her; that ſhe diſtributed her water 


gratis among all ſorts of people; to which the Knight 
added, that ſhe had a very great jointure, and that the 
whole country would fain have it a match between him 
and her; and truly, ſays Sir Roces, if I had not 


been engaged, perhaps I cuold not have done better. 


His diſcourſe was broken off by his man's telling 
him he had called a coach. Upon our going to it, 


after having caſt his eye upon the wheels, he aſked the 


coach-man if his axletree was good ; upon the fellow's 


telling him he would warrant it, the Knight turned to 
me, told me he looked like an honeſt man, ang went 
in without further ceremony. 


Wr had not gone far, oP AR Sir Rock, popping : 


out his head, called the coachm an down from his box, 


and, upon his preſenting himſelf at the window, aſked 
him if he ſmoked ; ; as I was conſidering what this 
would end in, he bid him flop by the way at any good 


tobacconiſt's, and take in a roll of their beſt Virginia. 
Nothing material happened in the remaining part of 


our journey, till we were ſet down at the weſt- end of 


the Abbey. 


As we went up che body of the church, the Knight 


pointed at the trophies upon one of the new monuments, 


and cried out, A brave man I warrant him! Paſling 
afterwards by Sir Cloude/ly Showel, he flung his hand 
that way and cried, Sir Cloudefly Shovel! a very gal- 


lant man! As we ſtood before B»/ly's tomb, the 


Knight uttered himſelf again after the ſame manner, 
Dr. Buſby, a great man! he whipped my grandfather ; 
a very great man! I ſhould have gone to him myſelf, 
if I had not been a blockhead ; a very great man! _ 
WI 
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We were immediately conducted into the little chapel 


on the right hand. Sir Roo Ex, planting himſelf at our 
- hiſtorian's elbow, was very attentive to every thing he 
laid, particularly to the account he gave us of the Lond 


who had cut off the King of Morocco's head, Among 


ſeveral other figures, he was very well pleaſed to ſee the 


ſtateſman Cecil upon his knees; and, concluding them 


all to be great men, was conducted to the figure which 


repreſents that martyr to good houſewifry, who died 
by the prick of a needle. Upon our interpreters telling 


us, that ſhe was a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth, 


the Knight was very inquiſitive into her name and fa- 


mily ; ; and, after having regarded her finger for ſome- 


time, I wonder, ſays he, that Sir Richard Baker has ſaid 
nothing of her, in his chronicle. | 

We were then conveyed to the two coronation-chairs, 
where my old friend, after having heard, that the ſtone 


_ underneath the moſt n of them, ich was brought 
from Scotland, was called Jacob's pillar, fat himfelf down 

in the chair; and looking like the figure of an old Gothic 
king, aſked our interpreter, what authority they had 
to ſay, that Jacob had ever been in Scotland ? The fel- 
low, inſtead of returning him an anſwer, told him, that 
he hoped his honour would pay his forfeit. 1 could ob- 


ſerve Sir Roo Ex a little ruffled upon being thus trepan- 
ned ; but, our guide not inſiſting upon his demand, the 
Rnight ſoon recovered his good humour, and whiſpered 
in my ear, that if WILL. WimBLE were with us, and 


ſaw thoſe two chairs, it would go hard but he would get 


a tobacco-ſtopper out of one or t' other of them. _ 
SIR Roc, in the next place, laid his hand upon 


Edauard 111.'s ſword, and, leaning upon the pommel 
of it, gave us the whole hiſtory of the Black Prince ; 
. concluding, that, in Sir Richard Baker's opinion, Edward 


III. was one of the greateſt princes that ever fat _— 


the Engliſb throne. 


We were then ſhewn Edward the confeſſer 8 8 


upon which, Sir Roctr acquainted us, that he was the 
firſt who touched for the evil ; and afterwards Henry IV.'s 
upon which he ſhook his head, and told us there was 
fine mommy in the caſualtics of that reign. 


Ovux 
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lodgings in Norfelk- Buildings, and talk over theſe mat- 
ters with him more at leifure. | 5 


37 


Ovr conductor then pointed to that monument, 


where there is the figure of one of our Engliſs kings 


without an head; and upon giving us to know, that the 


head, which was of beaten ſilver, had been ſtolen away 


ſeveral years fince : ſome whig, I'll warrant you, ſays 
Sir Rocer ; you ought to lock up your kings better; 
they will carry off the body too, if you don't take care. + 
Tut glorious names of Henry V. and Queen Ei- 
zabeth, gave the Knight great opportunities of ſhining, 
and of doing juſtice to Sir Richard Baker ; who, as our. 


Knight obſerved with ſome ſurpriſe, had a great many 


kings in him, whoſe monuments he had not ſeen in the 


abbey. _. 


Fox my own part, I could not but be pleaſed to ſee 


the Knight ſhew ſuch an honeſt paſſion for the glory of 


his country, and ſuch a reſpectful gratitude to the me- 
mory of its princes. B ie 
I muſt not omit, that the benevolence of my good 


old friend, which flows out towards every one he con- 
_ verſes with, made him very kind to our interpreter, 


whom he looked upon as an extraordinary man; for 


| which reaſon he ſhook him by the hand at parting, tell- 


ing him, that he ſhould be very glad to ſee him at his 
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Maxima debetur pueris fares . 5 
gf | 8 Joy. Sat. 14. 8 47. 


5 T, youth the tendereſt regard is due. 


RE following letters written by two very corſi- 


KK derate correſpondents, both under twenty years 


of age, are very good arguments of the neceſſity of ta- 


king into conſideration the many incidents which afic& 
the education of youth. _ e 


22 SIR, 
Vor. V. D 
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* ] HAVE long expecled, that, in the courſe of your 
« * obſervations upon the ſeveral parts of human life, 
you would one time or other fall upon a ſubject, which, 
* ſince you have not, I take the liberty to recommend to 
you. What I mean, is the patronage of young mo- 
* deſt men to ſuch as are able to countenance, and intro- 
* duce them into the world. For want of ſuch aſſiſtan- 
ces, a youth of merit languiſhes in obſcurity or poverty, 
when his circumſtances are low, and runs into riot and 
« exceſs, when his fortunes are plentiful. I cannot make 
© myſelf better underſtood, than by ſending you an hi- 
* ſtory of myſelf, which I ſhall defire you to inſert in your 
paper, it being the only way J have of expreſſing my 
© gratitude for the higheſt obligations imaginable. | 
I am the ſon of a merchant of the city of London, 
who, by many loſſes, was reduced, from a very luxu- 
_ © riant trade and credit, to very narrow circumſtances, in 
* compariſon to that of his former abundance. This 
took away the vigour of his mind, and all manner of 
© attention to a fortune which he now thought deſperate; 
_ * inſomuch that he died without a will, having before 
buried my mother in the midſt of his other misfortunes. 
I was ſixteen years of age when I loſt my father; and 
an eſtate of 200 J. a-year came into my poſſeſſion, with- 
out friend or guardian to inſtruct me in the manage- 
© ment or enjoyment of it. 'The natural conſequence 
* of this was, (though I wanted no director, and ſoon 
© had fellows who found me out for a ſmart young gen- 
© tleman, and led me into all the debaucheries of which I 
aas capable) that my companions and I could not well 
be ſupplied without running in debt; which I did very 
* frankly, till I was arreſted, and conveyed with a guard, 
« ſtrong enough for the moſt deſperate aſſaſſin, to a bai- 
liff's houſe, where I lay four days ſurrounded with very 
merry, but not very agreeable company. As ſoon as I 
had extricated myſelf from this ſhameful confinement, 
] reflected upon it with ſo much horror, that I deſerted 
all my old acquaintance, and took chambers in an inn 
of court, with a reſolution to ſtudy the law with all poſ- 
.* fible applicat on. But I trifled away a whole year in 
| jj 
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looking over a thouſand intricacies, without friend to 
apply to in any caſe of doubt; ſo that I only lived 
there among men, as little children are ſent to ſchool 
before they are capable of improvement, only to be 
* out of harm's way. In the midft of this ſtate of ſuſ- 
« penſe, not knowing how to diſpoſe of myſelf, I was 


_ * ſought for by a relation of mine; who, upon obſerving 
* a good inclination in me, uſed me with great familiarity, 
and carried me to his ſeat in the country. When I 


* came there, he introduced me to all the good company 
in the county; and the great obligation I have to him 


for this kind notice, and reſidence with him ever ſince, 


has made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon me, that he has 
© an authority of a father over me, founded upon the 
love of a brother. I have a good ſtudy of books, a 
good ſtable of horſes always at my command; and, 
though I am not now quite eighteen years of age, fa- 
* miliar converſe on his part, and a ſtrong inclination to 


* exert-myſelf on mine, have had an effect upon me that 


* makes me acceptable wherever I go. Thus, Mr. SpE- 
* CTATOR, by this gentleman's favour and patronage, it 
is my own fault, if I am not wiſer and richer every day 


I live. I ſpeak this, as well by ſubſcribing the initial 
© letters of my name to thank him, as to incite others 
to an imitation of his virtue. It would be a worthy 


work to ſhew, what great charities are to be done with- 
out expence, and how many noble actions are loſt, out 


of inadvertency in perſons capable of performing them, 


if they were put in mind of it. If a gentleman of 


figure in a county would make his family a pattern 
© of ſobriety, good ſenſe, and breeding, and would kind- 
© ly endeavour to influence the education, and growing 


proſpects of the younger gentry about him, I am apt 
© to believe it would ſave him a great deal of tale beer 
gon a public occaſion, and render him the leader of his 


country from their gratitude to him, inſtead of being a 


© ſlave to their riots and tumults, in order to be made 
© their repreſentative. The ſame thing might be re- 
* commended to all who have made any progreſs in any | 


parts of knowledge, or arrived at any degree in a pro- 
< feflion ; others may gain preferments and fortunes from 


* their patrons, but I have, I hope, received from mipe 


DW 3 good 
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good habits and virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, my re- 
* queſt to print this, in return for all the evil an helpleſs 
© orph:n ſhall ever eſcape, and all the good he ſhall re- 
* ceive in this life; both which are wholly owing to this 
_ © gentleman's favour to, | | | 


mn 
Your moft obedient humble Servant, 


. „ 

Mr. Sprera rox, OR | | 
eu 2 lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty 
« © pleaſure in learning. I have been at the Latin 
_ * ſchool four years. I don't know I ever plaid truant, or 
negledted any taſk my maſter ſet me, in my life. I 
_ * think on what I read in ſchool, as I go home at noon 
and night, and ſo intently, that I have often gone 
half a mile out of my way, not minding whither I went. 
Our maid tells me, ſhe often hears me talk Latin in 


my ſleep. And 1 dream, two or three nights in the 


© week, I am reading Javenal and Homer. My maſter 


© ſeems as well pleaſed with my, performances, as any 


© boy's in the ſame claſs, I think, if I know my own 
mind, I would chuſe rather to be a ſcholar, than a 
prince without learning. I have a very good affecti- 
© onate father; but though very rich, yet ſo mighty near, 
© that he thinks much of the charges of my education. 
e often tells me he believes my ſchooling will ruin 
him; that I coſt him God knows what in 3 1 
tremble to tell. him I want one. I am forced to keep 
my pocket-money, and lay it out for a book, now and 
© then, that he don't know of. He has ordered my 
© maſter to buy no more books for me, but ſays he will 
© buy them himſelf. I aſked him for Horace t'other day, 
and he told me in a paſſion he did not believe I was 
© fit for it, but only my maſter had a mind to make him 
think I had got a great way in my learning. Iam 
* ſometimes a month behind other boys in getting the 
© books my maſter gives orders for, All the boys in 
© the ſchool, but I, have the claſſie authors in ajum Del- 
| © phini, gilt and letter'd on the back. My father is often 
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* reckoning up how long I have been at ſchool, and tells 
eme he fears I do little good. My father's carriage ſo 
© diſcourages me, that he makes me grow dull and me- 
© lancholy. My maſter wonders what is the matter with 
me: I am afraid to tell him; for he is a man that 
loves to encourage learning, and would be apt to chide 
my father, and, not knowing my father's temper, may 
* make him worſe. Sir, if you have any love for learn- 
© ing, I beg you would give me ſome inſtructions in this 
© caſe, and perſuade parents to encourage their children; 
© when they find them diligent, and defirous of learning. 
I have heard ſome parents ſay, they would do any thing 
for their children, if they would but mind their learn- 

ing: I would be glad to be in their place. Dear Sir, 
© pardon my boldneſs. If you will but conſider and pity 
my caſe, I will pray for your proſperity as long as I live. 


London, March 2, | : | 
194 Your humble Servant, 


7 James Discirurvs. 


No 331 Thurſday, Manen 20. 


. rack 1h ectire herkem. 
| IP „„ Pas. Sat. 2. I. 28. 
Holds out his fooliſb brard for thee to pluck. 


J 7HENI was laſt with my friend Sir RooERx in 
Y MWeftminſter-Abbey, I obſerved that he ſtood longer 
than ordinary before the buſt of a venerable old man; 
I was at a lofs to gueſs the reaſon of it, when, after ſome 
time, he pointed to the figure, and-aſked me, if I did not 
think, that our forefathers looked much wiſer in their 
| beards than we do without them. For my part, ſays he, 
when I am walking in my gallery in the country, and 
fee my anceſtors, who many of them died before they 
were of my ape, ] cannot forbear regarding them as {o 
many old patriarchs, and at the ſame time looking upon 
n yſelf as an idle, ſmock fac'd young fellow. I love 
to ſee your Abrahams, n your Jacobi, as 
„ : . we 
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| we have them in old pieces of tapeſtry, with beards be- 
low their girdles, that coyer half the hangings, The 
Knight added, if I would recommend beards in one of 
my papers, and endeavour to reſtore human faces to their 
antient dignity, that, upon a month's warning, he would 
_ undertake to. lead up the faſhion himſelf in a pair of 
whiſkers. 

I ſmiled at my friend's fancy ; but, after we parted, 
could not forbear reflecting on the metamorphoſes our 
faces have undergone in this particular. 

Tux beard, conformable to the notion of my friend 
Sir RoGEs, was for many ages looked upon as the type 
of wiſdom. Lucian, more than once, rallies the philo- 
ſophers of his time, who endeavoured to rival one ano- 
ther in beards ; and repreſents a learned man, who ſtood 
for a profeſſorſhip in philoſophy, as unqualißed for it by 
the ſhortneſs of his beard. 
LIAN, in his account of Zoilus the pretended critic, 
who wrote againſt Hemer and Plato, and thought him- 
ſelf wiſer than all who had gone before him, tells us, that 
this Zoilus had a very long beard that hung down upon 
his breaſt, but no hair upon his head, which he always 
| kept cloſe-ſhaved, regarding, it ſcems, the hairs of his 
Head as ſo many ſuckers, which, if they had been ſuf- 
fered to grow, might have drawn away the nouriſiiment 
from his chin, and by that means have tiarved his beard. 
I have read ſomewhere, that one of the popes refuſed 
to accept an edition of a ſaint's works, which were pre- 
ſented to him, becauſe the ſaint, in his effigics before 
the book, was drawn without a beard. 
Wr ſee, by theſe inſtances, what homage the world 
has formerly paid to beards ; and that a barber was not 
then allowed to make thoſe depredations on the faces of 
the learned, which have been permitted him of later 
cars. 
* 6 Cana wiſe nations have hh ſo ex- 


tremely jealous of the leaſt ruffle offered to their beards, 


that they-ſeem to have fixed the point of honour prin- 
cipally in that part. The Spaniards were wonderfully 
tender in this particular. Dos Quewedo, in his third viſion 
on the laſt judgment. has carried the humour very far, 
when he tells *. that one of his  vain-glorious country- 
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men, after having received ſentence, was taken into 


_ cuſtody by a couple of evil ſpirits ; but that his guides 


happening to diſorder his muſtachoes, they were forced 


to recompoſe them with a pair of curling-irons, before 
they could get him to file off. f 


Ir we look into the hiſtory of our own nation, we 


mall find, that the beard flouriſhed in the Saxon heptarchy, 
but was very much diſcouraged under the Norman line. 


It ſhot out, however, irom time to time, in ſeveral reigns, 
under different ſhapes. The laſt effort it made, ſeems 
to have been in Queen Mary's days; as the curious 
reader may find, if he pleaſes to peraſe the figures of 


Cardinal Pool. and Biſhop Gardiner; though, at the ſame 


time, I think it may be queſtioned, if zeal againſt po- 
has not induced our proteſtant painters to extend 
the beards of theſe two perſecutors beyond their natural 


dimenſions, in order to make them appear the more 
terrible. | | T6 os 


I find but few beards worth taking notice of in the 


_ reign of King James I. 


Dunne the civil wars there appeared ane, which 
makes too great a figure in tory to be paſſed over in ſi- 


| lence; TI mean that of the redoubted Hudibras, an ac- 
count of which Butler has tranſmitted to poſterity in the 


following lines. | 
His tawny beard was th equal grace, 
| Both of his wiſdom, and lus face; 
In cut and dye ſo like a tyle, 
A ſudden view it would bepuile : 
The upper par! thereof was whey, 
The nether orange mixt with grey. 


Fur whiſker continued for ſome time among us after 
the expiration of beards ; but this is a ſubject which 
1 ſhall not here enter upon, having diſcuſſed it at large 


in a diſtinct treatiſe, which I keep by me in manuſcript, 
— / ⁰ 88 5 
Ix ͤ my friend Sir Rocgx's project of introducing 


| beards ſhould take effect, I fear the luxury of the pre- 


ſent age would make it a very expenſive faſhion. There 
is no queſtion but the beaux would ſoon provide them- 
e N The ſelves 
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ſel ves with falſe ones of the lighteſt colours, and the moſt 
immoderate lengths. A fair beard, of the tapeſtry- 
fize, Sir Roo ſeems to approve, could not come un- 
der twenty guineas. The famous golden beard of A#/- 
culapius would hardly be more valuable than one made 
in the extravagance of the faſhion. 
 Bxs1DEs, we are not certain that the ladies would 
not come into the mode, when they take the air on 
horſeback, They already appear in hats and feathers, 
coats and periwigs; and I fee no reaſon why we may 
not ſuppoſe that they would have their ridinp-beards on 
the ſame occaſion. mn | | | 


I may give the moral of this diſcourſe in another ba- 
; Os _ X 


—— Minus aptus acutis _ „ 
Naribus horum hominum— Hor. Sat. 3.1. 1. v. 29. 


H: cannot bear the raillery of the aps; f Cazeca. 
- oO mm 
IN your ſpeculation of M adneſday laſt, you have gi- 


* | ven us ſome account of that worthy ſociety of 


© brutes, the Mobocks ; wherein you have particularly 
4 2 the ingenious performances of the hon-tippers, 


the dancing-maſters, and the tumblers : but as you 


acknowledge you had not then a perfect hiſtory of the 
whole club, you might very eaſily omit one of the 
* moſt notable ſpecies of it, the ſweaters, which may 
be reckoned a ſort of dancing maſters too. It is, 
it ſeems, the cuſtom for half a dozen, or more, of 
* theſe well diſpoſed favages, as ſoon as 


cloſed the perſon upon whom they defign the favour 
of a ſweat, to whip out their ſwords, and, holding 
them parallel to the horizon, they deſcribe a ſort of 
magic circle round about him with the points. As 
* ſoon as this piece of conjuration is performed, 8 | 


they have in- 
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the patient without doubt already beginning to wax 
warm, to forward the operation, that member of the 
circle, towards whom he is ſo rude as to turn his back 
« firſt, runs his {word directly into that part of the pa- 
tient wherein ſchool-boys are puniſhed ; and, as it is 
© very natural to imagine this will ſoon make him tack 

* about to ſome other point, every gentleman does 

_ © himſelf the ſame juſtice as often as he receives the 
* affront. After this jig has gone two or three times 
© round, and the patient is thought to have ſweat ſuffi- 

« ciently, he is very handſomly rubbed down by ſome 
«© attendants, who carry with them inſtruments for that 
* purpoſe, and ſo diſcharged. This relation I had from 
'© a friend of mine, who has lately been under this diſ- 
cipline. He tells me he had the honour to dance be- 
« for the Emperor himſelf, not without the applauſe 

© and acclamations both of his Imperial Majefty, and 
the whole ring; though I dare ſay, neither I nor any 


| © of his acquaintance ever dreamed he would have me- 


_ © rited any reputation by his activity. 
I can aſſure you, Mr. SPEC. I was very near be- 
ing qualified to have given you a faithful and painful 
© account of this walking bagnio, if I may fo call it, 
© myſelf: for going the other night along Fleer-/treet, 


band having, out of curiokty, juſt entered into diſ- 


* courſe with a wandring female who was travelling the 
_ « ſame way, a couple of fellows advanced towards us, 
© drew their ſwords, and cried out to each other, A 
© ſweat! a fweat! whereupon ſuſpecting they were 
« ſome of the ringleaders of the bagnio, I alſo drew 
my ſword, and demanded a parley ; but, finding none 
would be granted me, and perceiving others behind 
© them filing off with great diligence to take me in 
« flank, I began to ſweat ſor fear of being forced to it: 
but, very luckily _— mylelf to a pair of heels, 

© which 1 had good n to believe would do me 
_ © Juſtice, 1 inſtantly got poſſeſſion of a very ſnug corner 
iin a neighbouring alley that lay in my rear; which 
_ ©* poſt J maintained for above half an hour with great 


© firmneſs and reſolution, though not letting this ſucceſs 
| © {© far overcome me, as to make me unmindful of the 


circumſpection that was neceiiary to be obſerved upon 
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* my advancing again towards the ſtreet; by which 
* prudence and good management I made a handſome 
* and orderly retreat, having ſuffered no other damage 
in this action than the loſe of my baggage, and the 
* diſlocation of one of my ſhoe heels, which laſt T am 
* juſt now informed is in a fair way of recovery. Theſe 
« ſweaters, by what I can learn from my friend, and 


© by as near a view as I was able to take of them my- 


* ſelf, ſeem to me to have at preſent but a rode kind of 
1 diſcipline amongſt them. It is probable, if you would 
* take a little pains with them, they might be brought 
into better order. But III leave this to your own 
« diſcretion; and will only add, that if you think it 
worth while to inſert this by way of caution to thoſe, 
* who have a mind to preſerve their ſkins whole from 
I this ſort of cupping, and tell them at the ſame time 
the hazard of treating with night-walkers, you will 
2 _ others, as well as 
| TH our _y humble Servant, 


Jack LicaTFoOT. 


: Þ P. 8. My fiend wall have me acquaint you, that 
_ © though he would not willingly detract from the merit 


* of that extraordinary ſtrokes-man Mr. Sprightly, yet 
© it is his real opinion, that ſome of thoſe fellows, who 
are employed as rubbers to this new-faſhioned ba- 


© fe. 


© I had ſent this four and twenty hours der, if 5 


5 I had not had the misfortune of being in a great 
doubt about the orthography of the word bagnio. I 
£ conſulted ſeveral dictionaries, but found no relief; 
at laſt having recourſe both to the bagnio in Newgate» 


* fireet, and to that in Chancery lane, and finding the 
original manuſcripts upon the fign- poſts of each to | 


«6 agree literally with my own ſpelling, I returned 


home, full of ſatisfaction, in order to * on e 


. piltle. 


Ar. en 


120 A you have taken wa of the circumſtances of 


* we the undef- 
| * written | 


© pnio, have ſtruck as bold ſtrokes as ever he did in his 


ti 


= 
1 


pf 


notice from, 
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written thought it not improper for us alſo to repre- 


« ſent to you our condition. We are three ladies who 


live in the country, and the greateſt improvement we 


make is by reading. We have taken a ſmall journal 


of our lives, and find it extremely oppoſite to your laſt 
\ © Tueſday's ſpeculation. We riſe by ſeven, and paſs the 


beginning of each day in devotion, and looking into 
«* thoſe affairs, that fall within the occurrences of a re- 
tired life; in the afternoon we ſometimes enjoy the 
* company of ſome friend or neighbour, or elſe work 


or read; at night we retire to our chambers, and take 


© leave of each other for the whole night at ten o' clock. 
We take particular care never to be ſick of a Sunday. 
© Mr. SPECTATOR, we are all very good maids, but 
© are ambitious of characters which we think more lau- 


* dable, that of being very good wives. If any of 


« your correſpondents inquire for a ſpouſe for an honeſt 
country gentleman, whoſe eſtate is not dipped, and wants 
a wife that can ſave half his revenue, and yet make 


© a better figure than any of his neighbours of the ſame 


* eſtate, with finer bred women, you ſhall have further 
WH. 
Tiour courteous readers, 


MARTHA Bus1e. 


7 | D&zBORAH THRIFTY. | 


| ALIcE EARLY. 


No 333. Saturday, Marcn 22. 


. i ct. di. Ss 
„ vin. A. L 6. v. 178. 
He calls embattled deities to arms, N 
TE are now entering upon the fixth book of Para. 


VVdiſe Loft, in which the poet deſcribes the battle 
of angels; having raiſed his reader's expecta- 


tion, and prepared him for it by ſeveral paſſages in the 


preceeding | 
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preceeding books. I omitted quoting theſe paſſages iti 
my obſervations on the former books, having purpoſely 
reſerved them for the opening of this, the ſubject of 
| Which gave occaſion to them, The author's i imagina - | 
tion was fo inflamed with this great ſcene of action, 
that, where ever he ſpeaks of it, he riſes, if poſſible, 
above himſelf. Thus where he mentions Satan in "s 
beginning of his poem. 


Him the Almi ghiy power * 

Hurl d headlong framing from th W 15 , 
With bideous ruin and combuſtion, down 

To bottomleſs perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durſi defy th Ommipotent to arms. 


We have likewiſe ſeveral noble hints of it in the i in» 
fernal conference. 


O Prince! O chief of many throned powers, 
That led th' embattl d ſeraphim to war, 
Too well I ſee and rue the dire event, 

That with ſad overthrow and foul defeat _ 
Hath loft us heaw'n; and all this mighty bet 
In horrible dgſtruction laid thus low. 

But ſee! the angry victor hath recall'd 

His miniſters of wengeance and purſuit, 

Back to the gates of heaw'n: the ſulph'rous bail 
Shot after us in florm, o'erblown, hath laid 
The fiery ſurge, that from the precipiſte 

Of bead n received us falling: and the dents” 
 Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 

| Perhaps hath ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now 

70 bellow * the waſi and bounadle 5 deep. 


Tres are "TORE" other very ſublime i images on the 
| Came ſubject in the firſt book, as alſo in the ſecond. 


What when ave fled amain, purſu'd and firock 
| With heawvn's afflicting thunder, and beſoug bi 
The dtep to ſhelter us; 1400 this bell aber  Jen'd 


1 refuge from theſe wounds 


the 


=. 


LY 
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In ſhort, the poet never mentions any thing of this 


battle but in ſuch images of greatneſs and terror as are 


ſuitable to the ſubjeck. Among ſeveral others I cannot 
forbear quoting that paſſage, where the power, who 


is deſcribed as preſiding over the Chaos, peaks in hs 
thi rd book. ” 


Jus Satan; a him thus the P ch old, 


 Vith faltering ſpeech, and wviſage incompes'd, 


Anſwer'd : I knoxwv thee, flranger, who thou art, 


That mighty leading angel, ah of late 


Made head againjt hravn's King, tho" averthrown, 
J. ſaau and heard; for ſuch a mim'rons Haft 

Fled not in filence * h the frighted deep 

With ruin upon ruin, "rout on rout, 

Confuſion worſe confounded ; and hee ns 2 
Peur'd cut 5 millions her victoricus bands 

Pur ſuing 


IT required great pregnancy of invention, nd 


ſtrength of imagination, to fill this battle with ſuch 


circumſtances as ſhould raiſe and aſtoniſh the mind of the 
reader; and at the ſame time an exactneſs of judg- 
ment, to avoid every thing that might appear light or 
trivial. Thoſe who look into Homer, are ſurpriſed to 
find his battles ſtill rifing one above another, and im- 
proving in horror to the concluſion of the lad. Mil- 
tons fight of angels is wrought up with the ſame beauty. 
It is uſhered in with ſuch ſigus of wrath as are ſuitable 


to Omnipotence incenſed. The firit engagement is 


carried on under a cope of fire, occaſioned by the 
flights of innumerable burning darts and arrows which 
are diſcharged from either hoſt. The ſecond onſet is 
ſtill more terrible, as it is filled with thoſe artificial thun- 
ders, which ſeem to make the victory doubrful, and 
produce a kind of conſternation even in the good an- 
gels. This is followed by the tearing up of mountains 
and promontories: ; till, in the laſt place, the Meſliah 
con. es forth in the fulneſs of majeſty and terror. The 
fomp of his appearance amiaſt the roarings of his 
thunders, the Haſhes of his  ghtuings, aud the noiſe of 

Vor. „ E | his 


= 
ä . 
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his chariot-wheels, is deſcribed with the utmoſt flights 


of human imagination. 


 TazxE is nothing in the firſt and laſt day's engage- 
ment which does not -appear natural, and agreeable 


enough to the ideas moit readers would conceive of a 


ght between two armies of angels. | | 
Tune ſecond day's engagement is apt to ſtartle an 
imagination, which has not been raiſed and qualified for 


ſuch a deſcription, by the reading of the antient poets, 
and of Homer in particular. It was certainly a very bold 
thought in our author, to aſcribe the firſt uſe of ar- 


tillery to the rebel angels. But as ſuch a pernicious 
invention may be well ſuppoſed to have proceeded from 
ſuch authors, ſo it entered very properly into the 
thoughts of that being, who is all along deſcribed as 


aſpiring to the majeſty of his Maker. Such engines 
were the only inſtruments he could have made uſe of to 


imitate thoſe thunders, that in all poetry, both ſacred 
and profane, are repreſented as the arms of the Al- 


mighty. The tearing up the hills was not altogether 


ſo daring a thought as the former. We are in ſome 
meaſure prepared for ſuch an incident by the deſcription 


of the giant's war, which we meet with among the 
antient poets, What ſtill made this circumſtance the 


more proper for the poet's uſe, is the opinion of many 


learned men, that the fable of the giant's war, which 


makes ſo great a noiſe in antiquity, and gave birth to 


the ſublimeſt deſcription in Heſiad s works, was an al- 


legory founded upon this very tradition of a fight be- 
tween the good and bad angels. „„ 


Ir may, perhaps, be worth while to conſider with 
what judgment Milton, in this narration, has avoided 
every thing that is mean and trivial in the deſcriptions 
of the Latin and Greek poets; and at the ſame time 


i improved every great hint which he met with in their 


works upon this ſubject. Homer in that paſſage, which 
Long i uus has celebrated for its ſublimeneſs, and which 
Virgil and Ovid have copied after him, tells us that the 


_ giants threw O//a upon Olympus, and Pelion upon O/a. 


He adds an epithet to Pelion (4yoorpurncr which very 
much {wells the idea, by bringing up to the reader's 


imagination all the woods that grew upon it. There is 


further 
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further a great beauty in his ſingling out by name theſe 


three remarkable mountains, ſo well known to the 
Greeks. This laſt is ſuch a beauty, as the ſcene of Mil- 
tons war could net poſſibly furniſh him with. Clau- 
dian, in his fragment upon the giant's war, has given 


full ſcope to that wi dneſs of imagination which was 


natural to him. He tells us that the giants tore up 
whole iſlands, by the roots, and threw them at the gods. 
He deſcribes Me of them in particular taking up Lemnos 

in his arms, and whirling it to the ſkies, with all 
Vulcan's ſhop in the midſt of it. Another tears up 


mount /da, with the river Enzpeus, which ran down 


the ſides of it; but the poet, not content to deſcribe 

him with this mountain upon bis ſhoulders, tells us that 
the river flowed down his back, as he held it up in that 
poſture. It is viſible to every judicious reader, that 
ſuch ideas ſavour more of burleſque, than of the ſu- 
blime. They proceed from a wantonneſs of imagina- 
tion, and rather divert the mind than aftoniſh it. Mil- 
ton has taken every thing that is ſublime in theſe ſeveral 
paſſages, and compoſes out of them the following great 


image. 


From their foundations loos ning to and fro, 


| T hey pluck'd the ſeated hills, 071 a 7 7 bale bad 


Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the ſhaggy tops 
 Up-lifting bore them in their hands 


Wes have the full majeſty of Homer in this ſhort de- 


ſcription, improved by the imagination of Claudiar, 
without its puerilities. : 5 555 
I need not point out the deſcription of the fallen an- 


gels ſeeing the promontories hanging over their heads 


in ſuch a dreadful manner, with the other numberleſs 
beauties in this book, which are ſo conſpicuous, that 
they cannot eſcape the notice of the moſt ordinary 
beader; 5 „ | a 
Tux are indeed ſo many wonderful ftrokes of 

poetry in this book, and ſuch a variety of ſublime ideas, 
that it would have been impoſſible to have given chem a 

place within the bounds of this paper. Beſides that, L 


And it in a great meaſure done to my hand at the end of 


«> 
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my Lord Reſconmen s eſſay on tranſlated poetry. I ſhall 
refer my leader thither for ſome of the maſter ſtrokes 
. of the ſixth book of Paradiſe Loft, tho' at the ſame 
time there are many others which that noble author has 
not taken notice of, 

ML, ON, notwithſtanding the ſublime genius be 
was maſter of, has in this book drawn to his athftance 
all che helps he could meet with among the antient 
poet. The {word of Michael, which makes ſo great a 
bavock among the bad angels, was given him, we are 
told, out of the armory of God. 


— But the fr ord 
07 Michael from the armory of Got, 
Was gin bim iemper'd ſo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might eff that edge : it met 
The feverd of Satan, with Peep force to Jmite 
| Deſc ending. and 11 886 cut. ſheer 


„ Tuts paſſage is a copy of that in Virgil, wherein 
the poet tell> us, that the ſword of Huta, which was 
given him by a deity, broke into pieces the ſword of 
Tur aus, vh.ch came from a mortal forge. As the moral 
in this place is divine, io by the way we may obſerve, | 
that the beſtou ing on a man who is favoured by heaven 
ſuch an allegorical weapon, is very conformable to the 
old eaſtern way of thin-ing. Not only Homer has made 
uſe of it, but we find the Jew hero in the book 
of Maccabees, who had fought the battles of the choſen 
cople with ſo much glory and ſucceſs, receiving in 
| Eis dream a ſword from the hand of the prophet Jere- 
cab. The following paſſage, wherein Satan is deſcribed 
as wounded by the iword of Michael, is in 1mitation he 


Homer. 


The griding * with — aw nd 
Paſs'd thro) him; but th" ethereal ſubſtance %,j 
Not long 4 ; ; aud from the gaſh 

A. fireamof nectarous kumour iſſuing flow'd 


Sanguines ( fuch as celeſtial ſpirits may 2 
Aud ell Big armour Sus 4— 


HOMER 
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HOMER tells us in the ſame manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the gods, there flowed from the 
wound an zchor, or pure kind of blood, which was not 


| bred from mortal viands; and that tho' the pain was 


exquiſitely great, the wound ſoon cloſed up and healed- 


in thoſe beings whe are veſted with immortality. 


I queſtion not but Milton, in his deſcription of his fu- - 


rious Molech fying from the battle, and bellowing with 


the wound he had received, had his eye on Mars in the 


| Jliad; who, upon his being wounded, is repreſented as 
_— out of the fight, and making an outcry louder 


than that of a whole army when it begins the charge. 
Homer adds, that the Greeks and T; rojans, Who were en- 
gaged in a general battle, were terrifed on each ſide 
with the beHowing of this wounded deity. The reader 
will eaſily obſerve how Milton has kept all the horror of- 
this image, without running into the ridicule of it. 


iI here the might of Gabriel fought 
And anith fierce enſigus peirced the deep array 
_ Of Moloch, furious King ! who him defy'd, 
And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
| Threaten'd, nor from the Holy One of bead n 
Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous : but anon 
| Down clowen to the wwaſle, with ſhatter'd arms. 
And uncouth pain fied * 


MILTON has likewiſe raiſed. his deſcription in this 
book with many images taken out of the poetical parts 
of ſcripture. The Meſſiah's chariot as I have before. 
taken notice, is formed upon a viſion of Ezekiel, who, 
as Grotius obſerves, has very much in him of Homer's 
ſpirit in the poetical parts of his propheſy. 

Tux following lines in that glorious a | 
which is given the Meſſiah to extirpate the hoſt of rebel 
angels, are drawn from a ſublime paſſage in the pſalms. 


Go then, thou Mightieft, in thy Father's might ! 
Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels | 
That ſhake heawv'n's baſis; bring forth all my ak 
Ay bow, my thunder, my Almighty army 
Gird on thy word on * Pulſſant * 


. EE: Tas 


-- 
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Tux reader will eaſily diſcover many other ſtrokes 
of the ſame nature. 
THERE is no queſtion but Milton had heated his 
imagination with the fight of the gods in Homer, before 
he entered upon this engagement of the angels. Homer 
there gives us a ſcene of men, heroes, and gods, mixed 
together in battle. Mars animates the contending ar- 
mies, and lifts up his voice in ſuch a manner, that it 
is heard diſtinctly amidſt all the ſhouts and confuſion of 
the fight. Jupiter at the ſame time thunders over their 
heads; while Neptune raiſes ſuch a tempeſt, that the 
whole field of battle and all the tops of the mountains 
ſhake about them. The poet tells us, that Flute him- 
ſelf, whoſe habitation was in the very centre of the 
Earth, was ſo afiighted at the ſhock, that he leapt from 
his throne. Homer afterwards deſcribes Vulcan as pour- 
ing down a ſtorm of fire upon the river Xanthus, and 
Minerva as throwing a rock at Mars; who, he tells us, 
covered ſeven acres in his fall. | 
As Hemer has introduced into his battle of the gods 
every thing that is great and terrible in nature, Mon 
has filled his fight of goed and bad angels with all the 
like eircumſtances of horror. The ſhout of armies, 
the rattling of braſen chariots, the hurling of rocks 
and mountains, the earthquake, the fire, the thurder, 
are all of them employed to lift up the readers ima- 
gination, and give him a ſuitable idea of fo great an 
action. With what art has the poet repreſented the 
whole body of the earth trembling, even before It was 
created ? 


All heaven refounded, ny had carth Leen then, 
All earth bad 10 its centre flock 


ip how ſublime and juſt a manner does he afterwards 
deſcribe the whole heaven ſhaking under the wheels of 

1 Meſfiah's chariot, with chat Exception to the hn 

MN? 


Under his . 3 | | 
_ The fed; 4% empyrean ook throug bout, 
but the throne igel, of 3 — 5 


= NorwirzsrAnpING 
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NoTwI1THSTANDING the Meſſiah appears clothed 
with ſo much terror and majeſty, the poet has ftill 
found means to make his readers conceive an idea of 
him, beyond what he binielf is able to deſcribe. 


Yet half his ftreng(h he put not forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heaven. 
- In a word, Milton's genius, which was ſo great in 
itſelf, and fo ſtrengthened by ali the helps of learning, 


appears in this bock every way equal to his ſubject, 


which was the moſt ſublime that could enter into the 
thoughts of a poet. As he knew all the arts of af- 
fecting the mind, he knew it was neceſſary to give it 
certain reſting places, and opportunities of recovering 
elf from. time to time: he has therefore with great 
addreſs interiperied ſeveral ipecches, reflexions, ſimi- 
litudes, and the like reliefs to diverſify his narration, 


and eaſe the attention of the reader, that he might come 


freſh to his great action, and by ſuch a contraſt of ideas, 


| have a more lively talic of the nobler parts of his de- 
feription. J 


No 334. Monday, Ma Rc 24. 

—Pdufi, 15 Juo genere, unumquemque noſerund. 
guaſi quenuum efje Ryſ tum, dixiſiique nun tam ea us 

redta ef ent proberi, quam gue prava ſunt faſtidiis ad 
bareſcere. Ci.cero de geſtu. 


Yuu abe, have each of 1s be a hind of Roſcius in his 


aa; and you have fad. that men are not ſo much 


pfleaſed with what is right, as diſguſied at what is 


TFT is very natural to take for our whole lives a light . 


1inpreion of a thing, which at firſt fell into con- 


tempt with us for want of conſideration. The real uſe 


of a certain qualification (which the wider pat of man- 
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Kind look upon as at beſt an indifferent thing, and ge- 
nerally a frivolous circumſtance) ſhews the ill conſe- 
guence of ſuch prepoſſeſſions. What I mean, is the art, 
fill, accompliſhment, or whatever you will call it, of 
dancing. I knew a gentleman of great abilities, who 
| bewailed the want of this part of his education to-the 
end of a very honourable life. He obſerved that there 
was not occaſion for the common uſe of great talents 
that they are but ſeldom in demand; and that theſe: 
very great talents were often rendered uſeleſs to a man: 
for want of ſmall attainments. A good mein, (a be- 
coming motion, geſture, and aſpect) is natural to ſome. 

men ; but even theſe would be highly more. graceful. 
in their carriage, if what they do from the force of 
nature were confirmed and heightened from the force of 
reaſon. To one who has not at all conſidered it, to 
mention the force of reaſon on ſuch a ſubject, will ap- 

pear fantaſtical ; but when you have a little attended 


to it, an aſſembly of men will have quite another 


view: and they will tell you, it is evident from plain 


and infallible rules why this man with thoſe beautiful 


features, and well faſhioned perſon, is not ſo agreeable 
as he who fits by him without any of thoſe advantages. 
When we read, we do it without any exerted act of 
memory that preſents the ſhape of the letters; but ha- 
bit makes us do it mechanically, without ſtaxing, hike 
children, to recolle& and join thoſe letters. A man 
wha Has not had the regard of his geſture in any part 
of his education, will find himſelf unable to act with 
freedom before new company, as a child that is but 
now learning would be to read without heſitation. It 
zs for the R of the pleaſure we receive in 
being agree able to each other in ordinary life, that one 
would with dancing were generally underſtood as con- 
ducive as it really is to a proper deportment in mat- 
ters that appear the moſt remote from it. A man of 
learning und ſenſe is diſtinguiſhed from others as he is 
ſuch, though he never runs upon points too difficult 
for the rei of the world; in like manner the reaching 
out of the arm and the moſt ordinary mation, diſcovers 
whether a man ever learned to know what is the true 
 barmony and compoſure of his limbs and countenance. 
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Whoever has ſeen Booth in the character of Pyrrbus, 
march to his throne to receive Oreſes, is convinced that 
majeſtic and great conceptions are expreſſed in the very 
flep ; but perhaps, though no other man could per orm 
that incident as well as he does, he himſelf would do 
it with a yet greater elevation, were he a Ca. cer. This 
is io dangerous a ſubject to treat with gravity, that 1 

ſhall not at preſent enter into it any further; but the 

author of the following letter has treated it in the efia 
he ſpeaks of in ſuch a manner, that I am beholden to 
him for a reſolution, that I will never hereafter think 
meanly of any thing, till I have heard what they who 
have another opinion of it have to ſay in its defence. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, © | 
* QINCE there are ſcarce any of the arts or ſciences 
that have not been recommended to the world by 
© the pens of ſome of the profetiors, maſters, or lovers 
© of them, whereby the uſefulneſs, excellence, and be- 
© nefit ariſing from them, both as to the ſpeculative and 
practical part, have been made public, to the great 
advantage and improvement of - ſuch arts and ici- 
 * ences; why ſhould dancing, an art celebrated by the 
© antients in fo extraordinary a manner, be totally ne- 
© oleGted by the moderns, and left deſtitute of any pen to 
recommend its various excellencies and ſubſtantial me- 
*ritto mankind ? 1 3 
Tus low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is 
* akogether owing to this filence. The art is efteemed 
only as an amuſing trifle; it lies alrogether unculti- 
© vared, and is unhappily fallen under the imputation of 
* illiterate and mechanic: and as 7erence, in one of 
© his prolopues, complains of the rope-dancers drawing 
all the ſpectators from his play, ſo may we well ſay, 
© that capering and tumbling is now preferred to, and 
© {upplies the place of juſt and regular dancing on our 
© theatres. It is therefore, in my opinion, high time 
£ that ſome one ſhould come to its aſſiſtance, and reheve - 
© it from the many groſs and growing errors that have 
® crept into it, and overcaſt its real beauties ; and to ſet. 
dancing in its true light, would ſhew the uſefulneſs and 
© elegancy of it, with the pleaſure and G—_ py. 
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_ © duced from it; and alſo lay down ſome fundamental 


© rules, that might ſo tend to the improvement of its 
« profeſiors, and information of the ſpectators, that the 
« firſt might be the better enabled to perform, and the 
© latter rendered more capable of judging, what is (if 


there be any thing) valuable in this art. 


To encourage therefore ſome ingenious pen capable 
of ſo generous an undertaking, and in ſome meaſure to 


© relieve dancing from the 5 it at preſent 


lies under, I, who teach to dance, have #ttempted' a 
* {mall treatiſe as an eſſay towards an hiſtory of dan- 
* cing; in which I have inquired into its antiquity, ori- 
* ginal, and uſe, and thewn what eſteem the ancients 
© had for it: I have likewiſe conſidered the nature and 


perfection of all its ſeveral parts, and how beneficial 


* and delightful it is, both as a qualification and an ex- 
* erciſe; and endeavoured to anſwer all object ions that 
© have been malicioufly raiſed againſt it. I have pro- 


* ceeded to give an account of the particular dances of i 


the Greeks and Romans, whether religious, warlike, or | 
civil; and taken particular notice of that part of 


dancing relating to the antient ſtage, and in which the ; 
© Pantomimes had ſo great a ſhare: nor have I been 
wanting in giving an hiſtorical account of ſome par- 


* ticular maſters excellent in that ſurpriſing art. After 
* which, I have advanced ſome obſervations on the 
* modern dancing, both as to the ſtage, and that part 


of it, ſo abſolutely neceſſary for the qualification of 
© oentlemen and ladies; and have concluded with ſome 


© ſhort remarks on the origin and progreſs of the cha- 

© ratter by which dances are writ down, and commu- 
© nicated to one maſter from another. If ſome great 
genius after this would ariſe, and advance this art to 
© that perfection it ſeems capable of receiving, what 


might not be expected from it > for, if we conſider the 


origin of arts and ſciences, we ſhall find that ſome of 
© them took riſe from beginnings ſo mean and unpro- 
© miſing, that it is very wonderful to think that ever 
© ſuch {urprifing ſtructures ſhould have been raiſed upon 
© ſuch ordinary foundations. But what cannot a great 


genius effect? Who would have thought that be 
+ glangorous noiſe of a ſmith's hammers ſhould have 


given 
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given the firſt riſe to muſic ? Yet Macrohius in his ſe- 
 * cond book relates that Pythagoras in paſſing by a ſmith's 
« ſhop, found that the ſounds proceeding from the 
* hammers were either more grave, or acute, accord- 
ing to the different weights of the hammers. The 
* philoſopher, to improve this hint, ſuſpends different 
weights by ſtrings of the ſame bigneſs, and found in 
like manner that the ſounds anſwered to the weights. 
This being diſcovered, he finds out thoſe numbers 
© which produced ſounds that were conſonants: as, 
* that two ſtrings of the ſame ſubſtance and tenſion, 
* the one being double the length of the other, give that 
interval Which is called d, , or an eighth; the 
* ſame was alſo effected with two ſtrings of the ſame 
© length and fize, the one having four times the tenfion 
© of the other. By theſe ſteps, from ſo mean a begin- 
© ning, did this great man reduce, what was only be- 
fore noiſe, to one of the moſt delightful ſciences, by 
© marrying it to the mathematics; and by that means 
_ © cauſed it to be one of the moſt abſtract and demon- 
_ * ftrative of ſciences. Who knows therefore but mo- 
© tion whether decorous or repreſentative, may not (as 
_ © it ſeems highly probable it may) be taken into conſi- 
_ © deration by ſome perſon capable of reducing it into 
* a regular ſcience, though not ſo demonſtrative as that 


« proceeding from ſounds, yet ſufficient to intitle it to a : 


place among the magnified arts. „ = 
Now, Mr. SyECTATOR, as you have declared 
_ © yourſelf viſitor of dancing ſchools, and this being an 
© undertaking which more immediately reſpects them, I 
s think myſelf indiſpenſibly obliged, before 1 proceed 
© to the publication of this my eflay, to aſk your ad- 
vice; and hold it abſolutely neceſſary to have your ap- 
« probation; and in order to recommend my treatiſe to 
the perulal of the parents of ſuch as lcarn to dance, as 
well as to the young ladies to whom, as viſitor, you 
* ought to be guardian, LO | 


Salqp, March ig, Tam, SIR, 


1 5 
f 'T 0 Your moſt ꝓumble Servant. 
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| Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumpue jubebo = 
Dactum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces. 


Hor. Ars. poet. v. 317% 


T hoſe are the likef? copies, which are drawn 
From the original of buman lie. Ros couuox. 


Y friend Sir Roo ER UE Coverley, when we 

IVI laſt met together at the club, told me that he had 
a great mind to lee the new tragedy with me, aſſuring 
me at the ſame time, that he had not been at a play theie 
twenty years. The laſt 1 ſaw, ſaid Sir Rocer, was the 
committee, which I ſhould not have gone to neither, had 
not | been told before-hand that it was a good church- of- 
England comedy. He then proceeded to inquire of me 
who this diſtreſſed mother was; and upon he:ring that 
The was Hector's widow, he told me that her huſband was 


. 

a brave man, and that when he was a ichoo! boy, he 1 
had read his life at the end of the dictionary. My friend 
aſked me in the next place, if there would not be ſome 23 
danger in coming home late, in caſe the Mobocks ſhould a 
be abroad. I afiure you, ſays he, I thought I had fal- l 
len into their hands laſt night; for J obſerved two or » 
three luſty black men that followed me half way up 5 
Fleet fireet, and mended their pace behind me, in pro- 


on as T put on to get away from them. You muſt 
know, continued the Knight with a tmile, I fancied 
they had a mind to hunt me; for I remember an ho- 
neſt gentleman in my neighbourhood, who was ſerved 
ſuch a trick in King Charles II. 's time, for which reaſcn 
he has not ventured himſelf in town ever fince, I 
might have ſhewn them very good ſport, had this been 
their deſi;n; for as J am an old fox-hunter, 1 ſhould 
have turned and Codved, and hv. pla ved them a thot- 
ſand tricks they had never ſeer in then lives before. Sir 
Roc added, that if theſe gentlemen had ary ſuch in- 
| tention, they did not ſucceed very well in it: forT 
Ts „5 8 threw fu 
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threw them out, ſays he, at the end of Norfolk fret, 


where I doubled the corner and got ſhelter in my lodgings 
before they could imagine what was become of me. How- 
ever, ſays the Knight, if Captain SenT&Y will make 
one with us to-morrow night, and if you will both of 
you call upon me about four o clock, that we may be 
at the houſe before it 1s full, I will have my own 
coach in readineſs to attend you; for Job tells me he 


has got the ſere wheels mended. _ 


Ink Captain, who did not fail to meet me there at 
the appointed hour, bid Sir Rocer fear nothing, for 
that he had put on the ſame ſword which he made uſe of 


at the battle of Srecrherh. Sir Roger's ſervants, and 


among tne ret my old friend the butler, had, I found, 
provided themſelves with good oaken plants, to attend 
their maſter upon this occaſion. When we had placed 


him in his coach, with myſelf at his left-hand, the 
Captain before him, and his butler at the head of his 
footmen in the rear, we convoyed him in ſafety to the 


play houſe, where, after having marched up the entry in 
good order, the Captain and I went in with him, and 


ſeared him betwixt us in the pit. As ſoon as the houſe 
was full, and the candles lighted, my old friend ſtood 


up and looked about him with that pleaſure, which a 
mind ſeaſoned with humanity naturally feels in itſelf, 
at the ſight of a multitude of people who ſeem pleaſed 
with one another, and partake of the ſame common en- 


tertainment. I could not but fancy to myſelf, as the old 
man ſtood up in the middle of the pit, that he made a 


very proper centre to a tragic audience. Upon the 
entering of Pyrrhus, the Knight told me that he did not 
believe the King of France himſelf had a better ſtrut. I 
was indeed very attentive to my old friend's remarks, 
becauſe 1 looked upon them as a piece of natural criti- 
ciſm, and was well pleaſed to hear him, at the conclu- 
ſton of almoſt every ſcene, telling me that he could not 


imagine how the play would end. One while he ap- 

| peared much concerned for Andromache; and a littie 

while after as much for Hermione; and was extremely 

puzzled to think what would become of Pyrrbus. 5 
Wurd Sir Rocer ſaw Vndromacle's obſtinate re- 

fuſal to her lover's importunities, he whiſpered me in, 
Vor. V. 1 5 


the 
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the ear, that he was ſure ſhe would never have him; to 
which he added, with a more then ordinary vehemence, 
you can't imagine, Sir, what 'tis to have to do with a 
widow. Upon Pyrrhzs his threatening afterwards to 
leave her, the Knight ſhook his head and muttered to 
himſelf, ay, do if you can. This part dwelt ſo much 
vpon my friend's imagination, that at the cloſe of the 
third act, as I was thinking of ſomething -elie, he 
whiſpered me in my ear, Theſe widows, 'Sir, are the 
molt perverſe creatures in the world. But pray, ſays 
be, you that are a critic, is the play according to your 
dramatic rules, as you call them? Should your peo- 
ple in tragedy always talk to be underſtood ? Why, 
there is not a ſingle ſentence in this play that I do not 
know the meaning of. | | oo 
Tne fourth act very luckily begun before I had 
time to give the old gentleman an anſwer: well, ſays 
the Knight, fitting down with great ſatisfaction, I ſup- 
Poſe we are now to ſee Hedor's ghoſt. He then renewed 
His attention, and, from time to time, fell a praiſing 
the widow. He made, indeed, a little miſtake as to 
one of her pages, whom at his firſt entering he took 
for Afizanax; but quickly ſet himſelf right in that par- 
ticular, though, at the ſame time, he owned he ſhould 
have been very glad to have ſeen the little boy, who, 
ſays he, muſt needs be a very fine child by the account 
that is given of him. Upon Hermzone's going off with a 
| menace to Pyrrbus, the audience gave a loud clzp, to 
Which Sir Roc added, on my word, a notable young 
baggage! 1 . 
As there was a very remarkable ſilence and ſtilneſs in 
the audience during the whole action, it was natural 
for them to take the opportunity of theſe intervals be- 
tween the acts, to expreſs their opinion of the players 
and of their reſpective parts. Sir Roctr hearing a 
cluſter of them praiſe Oreftes, ſtruck in with them, and 
told them, that he thought his friend Pylades was a 
very ſenſible man; as they were afterwards applauding 
 Pyrrhus, Sir RoGeR put in a ſecond time: and let me 
tell you, ſays he, though he ſpeaks but little, I like 
the old fellow in whiſkers as well as any of them. Cap- 
tain SEX TRI ſeeing two or three wags, who fat near 


us, | 
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us, lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Roctr, and 
fearing leit they ſhould ſmoke the Knight, plucked him 
by the elbow, and whiſpered ſomething in his ear, that 
laſted till the opening of the fifth act. 'i he Knight 
was wonderfully attentive to the account which Oreſes 
gives of Pyrrhus his death, and at the concluſton of it, 
told me it was ſuch a bloody piece of work, that he 
was glad it was not done upon the ſtage. Seeing after- 
ward Oreftes in his raving fit, he grew more than ordi- 
nary ſerious, and took occaſion to moralize (m his way) 
upon an evil conſcience, adding, that Oreffes, in his 
madneſs, hooked as if he ſaw ſomething. : = 
As we were the firſt that came into the houſe, ſo we 
were the laſt that went out of it; being reſolved to 


have a clear paſſage for our old friend, whom we did 


not care to venture among the juſtling of the crowd. 
Sir Roctr went out fully ſatisfied with his entertain- 
ment, and we guarded him to his lodging in the ſame 
manner that we — him to the play-houſe; being 
highly pleaſed, for my own part, not only with the 

performance of the excellent piece which had been pre- 
ſented, but with the ſatisfaction which it had given to 
the old man. 5 To: 
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Cament periiſſe pudorem 
Cuncti pen? patres, ea cum reprebendere coner, 
Duz gravis AAEfoprs, quæ doftirs Roſcius egit: 
Vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit fibi, ducunt , 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et, que | 
In:berbes didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. ns | 
1 Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 2. v. 80 {| 


| TM1ITATED. 

One tragic ſentence if I dare deride, 

_ Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd, | 
Or avell. mouth d Booth with emphaſis proclaims, 

(Do but, perhaps, a muſier-roll of names ) 

| How gil our fathers riſe up in a rage, 

And fear all ſhame is Jofl in George's ag, 
You'd think no fools diſgrac d the former reign, 
Did not ſome grave examples yet remain, 
Who {corn à lad ſhould teach his father ſkill, 
And, having once been wrong, will be ſo ftill. 


: T OPE, 


Mr.. SpECTATOR,.. . 
7 A you are the daily endeavourer to promote learn- 
; ing and good ſenſe, I think myſelf obliged to 
ſuggeſt to your conſideration whatever may promote 
or prejudice them. There is an evil which has pre- 

* vailed from generation to generation, which gray hairs 

and tyrannical cuſtom continue to ſupport; I hope 

* your ſpectatorial authority will give a ſeaſonable 
check to the ſpread of the infection; I mean old mens. 

* overbearing the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of their juniors by the 

* mere force of ſeniority; ſo that for a young man in 
_ © the bloom of life and vigour of age to give a reaſon- 
able contradiction to his elders, is eſteemed an un- 
pardonable inſolence, and regarded as a reverſing the 

* decrees of nature, I am a young man, I confeſs, 
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* yet I honour the gray head as much as any one; 
however, when, in company with old men, 1 hear 
them ſpeak obſcurely, or reaſon prepoſterouſly, (int 
* which abſurdities, prejudice, pride, or intereſt, will 
© ſometimes throw the wiſeſt) I count it no crime to 
rectify their reaſonings, unleſs conſcience muſt truckle 
to ceremony, and truth fall a ſacrifice to complaiſance. 
The ſtrongeſt arguments are enervated, and the bright-- 
© eſt evidence diſappears, before thoſe tremenduous 
© reaſonings and dazzling diſcoveries of venerable old 
age: you are young giddy- headed fellows, you have 
* not yet had experience of the world. Thus we young 
folks find our ambition cramped, and our lazineſs in- 
dulged, ſince, while young, we have little room to 
* diſplay ourſelves; and, when old, the weakneſs of 
nature muſt paſs for ſtrength of ſenſe, and we hope 
that hoary heads will raiſe us above the attacks of 
* contradiction. Now, Sir, as you would enliven our 
activity in the purſuit of learning, take our caſe into 
* conſideration ; and, with a gloſs on brave Elibu's ſenti- 
ments, aſſert the rights of youth, and prevent the pernici- 
* ous incroachments of age. The generous reaſonings of 
that gallant youth would adorn your paper; and I 
beg you would infert them, not doubting but that they 
will give good entertainment to the molt intelligent of 


So theſe three men ceaſed to anſwer Job, becauſe he 
_ * avas righteous in his own eyes. Then was hindled the 
* arrath of Elihu the fon of Barachel the Buzite, of the 
* kindred of Ram: again Job was his wrath kindled, 
 * becauſe be juſtified himfelf rather than Gd. Alſo again 
His three friends was his wrath kindled, becauſe they had 

* found no anſauver, and get had condemned Job. Now 
* Elihu had wwazted till Job bad ſpoken, becauſe they avere 
© elder than he. When Elihu ſaw there awas m anſwer 
in the mouth of theſe three men, then his awrath cba 
* kindied. Ard Elihu, the fon of Barachet tbe Buzite 
* anſavered and ſaid, I am young and ye are wery old, 
* ewherefore I wwas afraid, and durſ! nut ſhew you mine 
* opanion. ] ſaid, days ſhould ſpeak, and multitude of 
* years ſrould teach wiſdom. Bur there is a ſpirit: in 
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nan; and the inſpiration of the Almighty giveth them 
© underflanding. Great men are not always wiſe : nei. 
© ther do the aged underfiand judgement. Therefore I ſaid, 
« hearken to me, I alſo will ſhew mine opinion. Bebold I 
© awaited for your words; 1 gave ear to your reaſons, 
© ewhilft you ſearched out what to ſay, yea, I attended unto 
* you: and behold there was none of you that convinced 
© Job, or that anſwered his words; lefi ye ſhould ſay, 
© ave have found out wiſdom : God thrufteth him down, 

* not man. Now: he hath not directed his words again me: 
* neither will I anſaber him with pour ſpeeches. They were 
© amazed, they anſwered no more: they left off ſpeaking. 
© When I had waited, ¶ for they ſpake not, but jlood flill 
© and anſwered no more) 1 ſaid I wwill anſwer aljo my part, 
« ] alſo will eau mine opinion. For I um full of matter, 

« the ſpirit within me conflraineth me. Behold, my belly is 
© as bine which hath no vent, it is ready to burſt lile new 
« bottles. I will peak that I may be refreſhed: I wwill 
© open my lips and anſuzer. Let me not, I pray you, ac- 
© cept any man's perſon, neither let me give frattering titles 
« unto man. For 1 know. not to give flattering titles; in 

©* ſo doing my Maker would ſoon take me away. | 


My. SypECTATOR, „ 
'I Have formerly read with great fatisfaction your 
© 2 papers about idols and the behaviour of yentle- 
men in thoſe coffee-houſes where women officiate, 
© and impatiently waited to ſee you take India and China 
© ſhops into conſideration : but ſince you have paſſed us 
over in ſilence, either that you have not as yet thought 

us worth your notice, or that the grievances we lie 
under have eſcaped your diſcerning eye, I muſt 

© make my complaints to you, and am - encouraged to 
do it becauſe you ſeem a little at leiſure at this preſent 
6 —_— I am, dear Sir, the of the top china- wo- 
men abeut town; and though I ſay it, keep as good 
© things, and receive as fine company as any of this 
lend of the town, let the other be who ſhe will: in 
© ſhort, Iam in a fair way to be eaſy, were it not far 
aa club of female rakes, who under pretence of taking 
_ © their innocent rambles, forſooth, and diverting the 
. © ſpleen, ſeldom fail to plague me twice or thrice a day. 


> 
3 
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© than to cure folks of the vapours gratis. A young 
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* to cheapen tea, or buy a ſkreen; What ele ſhould 
* they mean] as they often repeat it. Theſe rakes are 


your idle ladies of faſhion, who, having nothing to- 


do, employ themſelves in tumbling over my ware. 


One of theſe no-cuſtomers (for by the way they ſel- 


dom or never buy any thing) calls for a iet of tea- 
* diſhes, another for a baton, a third for my beſt green 


| © tea, and even io the punch-bow!], there is icarce a piece 
in my ſtop but mult be ditplaced, and the whole a. 
_ © grecable architecture difordered ; ſo that I can com- 
+ pare them to nothing but the night-goblins that take a. 


< pleajure to overturn the diſpoſition of plates and diſhes 


in the kitchens of our houſewifely maids. Well, af- 


© ter all this racket and ciutter, this is too dear, that is 


_ © their averſion; another thing is charming, but not 
95 wanted: the ladies are cured of the ſpleen, but I am 


© not a ſhilling the better for it. Lord]! what fignifies 
one poor pot of tea, conſidering the trouble they 
put me to? Vapours, Mr. SxrcTaToOR, are terrible 

things; for though I am not poſſeſſed by them my- _ 
« ſelf, I ſuffer more from them than if I were. Now 


I muſt beg you to admoniſh all ſuch day-goblins to 
make fewer vilits, or to be leſs troubleſome when 
they come to one's ſhop; and to convince them that 


we honeſt ſhopkeepers have ſomething better to do, 


* ſon of mine, a ſchool-boy, is my ſecretary, ſo 1 


© bope you will make allowances. 


Tan, SIR, 
your conſtant Reader, 
| March the 224. uularg bumble Servant, 
2 | Rnancca the difreſed. 
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Fingit eu] tenera docilem cerwice nagiſter, 
| dre viam uam monſirat eques 


The jocky trains the young and tender borſe, 5 
While yet /ojt-mouth 'a, ard treeds him to the courſs. 


CREE CH» 


Have lately received a third letter from the gentle- - 
man, who has already given the public two eſlays 
upon education. As his thou Ei ſeem to be very juſt 
and new upon this ſubject, 1 

to the reader. 


SIR. | 
I* I had not been hindred by ſome extraordinary "EY = 


ſineſs, I ſhould have ſent you ſooner my further 


* thoughts upon education. You may pleaſe to remem- 
ber, that in my laſt letter ] endeavoured to give the | 
* beſt reaſons. that could be urged in favour of a private 
© or public education. Upon the whole it may perhaps 
be thought that I ſeemed rather inclined to the latter, 
though at the ſame time J confeſs'd that virtue. which _ 
_ * ought to be our firſt and principal care, was more 
© vſually acquired in the former. 
I 1] intend therefore, 1 in this letter, to offer at methods, N 
* by which I conceive boys might be made to OS. | 
in virtue, as they advance in letters. 
I know that in moſt of our public fchools vice is 
8 puniſhed and diſcouraged, whenever it is found out; 
but this is far from being ſufficient, unleſs our youth 
Lare at the ſame time taught to form a right judgment 
of things, and to know what is properly virtue. 


* To this end, whenever they read the lives and 


© aClions of ſuch men as have been famous in ther ge- 
© neration, it ſhould not be thought enough to make 
5 ove barely underſtand 1 many Greek or Latin ſen- 


Hor. Epiſt. 2. I. 1. v. 64. 
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* tences, but they ſhould be aſked their opinion of ſuch 
an action or ſaying, and obliged to give their reaſons 
why they take it to be good or bad. By this means 
* they would inſenfibly arrive at proper notions of cou- 
© rage, temperance, honour and juſtice. | | 
* THERE muſt be great care taken how the example 
© of any particular perſon is recommended to them in 
© groſs; inſtead of which they ought to be taught where- 
in ſuch a man, though great in {ome reſpects, was weak 
and faulty in others. For want of this caution, a boy 
is often ſo dazzled with the luſtre of a great character, 
that he confounds its beauties with its blemiſhes, and 
looks even upon the faulty parts with an eye of ad- 
* miration. _ Pg 1 5 | 
© ] have often wondered how Alexander, who was 
© naturally of a generous and merciful diſpoſition, came 
* to be guilty of ſo barbarous an action as that of drag- 
Fus the governor of a town after his chzriot. 1 
know this is generally aſcribed to his paſſion for Hoe 
* mer; but I lately met with a paſſage in Plutarcb, which, 
if I am not very much . fill gives us a clearer 
(light into the motives of this action. Plutarch tells us, 
© that Alexander in his · yonth had a maſter named Ha- 
© machus, who, though be was a man deſtitute of all po- 
© liteneſs, ingratiated himſelf both with Philip and his 
pupil, and became the ſecond man at court, by cal- 
_ © ling the King Peleus, the Prince Achi/les, and himſelf 
Phænix. It is no wonder if Alexander, having been 


© thus uſed not only to admire, but to perſonate Achilles, - 


* ſhould think it glorious to imitate him in this piece of 
© cruelty and extravagance. 


„To carry this thought yet further, I ſhall ſubmit it 


to your conſideration, whether, inſtead of a theme or 
copy cf verſes, which are the uſual exerciſes, as they 
are called in the ſchool-phraſe, it would not be more 
proper that a boy ſbould be taſked. once or twice a- 
week to write down his opinion of ſuch perſons and 
© things as occur to him in his reading; that he ſhould 
deſcant upon the actions of Turnus or /Enecas, ſhew 
wherein they excelled or were defective, cenſure or ap- 
prove any particular action, obſerve how it might have 
been carried to a greater degree of perfection, and how 
e 3 . * at 


| © that his neighbours die 
ten frighted from vice, by hearing the ill report it 
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© it exceeded or fell ſhort of another. He might at the 

© ſame time mark what was moral in any ſpeech, and 
© how far it agreed with the character of the perſon 
« ſpeaking. This exerciſe would ſoon ſtrengthen his 
judgment in what is blameable or praiſe-worthy, and 
give him an early ſeaſoning of morality, 

© NexT to thoſe examples which may be met with in 
© books, I very much approve Horace's way of ſetting 


before youth the infamous or honourable characters of 


© their contemporaries: that poet tells ns, this was the 
method his father made uſe of to inchne him to any 
particular virtue, or give him an averſion to any par- 
* ticular vice. If, ſays Horace, my father adviſed me 
to live within bounds, and be contented with the for- 


© tune he ſhould leave me; Do not you ſee (ſays he) 
© the miſerable condition of Burrus and the fon of A4lbus ? 


Let the misfortune of thoſe two wretches teach you to 


avoid luxury and extravagance. If he would inſpire 


me with an abhorrence to debauchery ; Do not (ſays he) 


make yourſelf like Sectanus, when you may be happy 
ein the enjoyment of lawful pleaſures. How ſcandalous 
* (ſays he) is the character of Trebonius, who was lately 


caught in bed with another ma's wife? To illuſtrate 
© the force of this method, the poet adds, that as 


© a headſtrong patient, who will not at firſt follow his 


« phyſician's preſcriptions, grows orderly when he hears 
af about him ; fo youth is of- 

brings upon others. 

*XAENOPHON's ſchools of equity, in his life of 


_ © Cyrus the great, are ſufficiently famous. He tells us, 


_ © that the Perſian children went to ſchool, and employ d 
* their time as diligently in learning the principles of 


_ © Juſtice and ſobriety, as the youth in other countries 


did to acquire the moſt difficult arts and ſciences : 


_ © their governors ſpent moſt part of the day in hearing. 


© their mutual accuſations one againſt the other, whether 


for violence, cheating, Nlander, or ingratitude ; and 


© taught them how to give judgment againſt thoſe who 
were found to be any ways guilty of theſe crimes. I 


 * exit the bor of the long and ſhort coat, for which. 


r. 


- 
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© Cyrus himfelf was puniſhed, as a caſe equally known 


* with any in Littleton. 


Tux method which Apuleius tells us the Indian Gyme- 
: * noſphiſ took to educate their diſciples, is ſtill more cu- 
* rious and remarkable. His words are as follow : 


When their dinner is ready, before it is ſerved up, the 


* maſters inquire of every particular ſcholar how he has 


employed his time fince ſun-riſing; ſome of them 


* anſwer, that having been choſen as arbiters between 
* two perſons, they have compoſed their differences, and 
made them friends; ſome, that they have been exe» 


cuting the orders of their parents; and others, that they 


* have either found out ſomething new by their own ap- 
« plication, or learned it from the inſtrudtions of their 


_ © fellows; but if there happens to be any one among 
them, who cannot make it appear that he has employ'd 
© the morning to advantage, he is immediately excluded 

from the company, and obliged to work while the reſt 


« are at dinner. : 
Ir is not impoſſible, that from theſe ſeveral ways of 
producing virtue in the minds of boys, ſome general 
method might be invented. What I would endeavour 
to inculcate, is, that our youth cannot be too ſoon 


"M0 taught the principles of virtue, ſeeing the firſt impreſ- 
* fions which are made on the mind are always the 
5 ſtrongeſt. 


Tus Archbiſhop 4 Cambray makes Te/emachus fag , 


© that, though he was young in years, he was old in the art 


of knowing how to keep both his own and his friends 
© ſecrets. When my father, ſays the Prince, went to the 
«. ſiege of Trey, he took me on his knees, and after ha- 


© ving embraced and bleſſed me, as he was ſurrounded by 


* the nobles of Ithaca, O my triends, ſays he, into 
* your hands I commit the education of my ſon; if 
© you ever loved his father, ſhew it in your care towards 

him: but above all, do not omit to form him juſt, 

* ſincere, and faithful in keeping a ſecret. Theſe words 

: of my father, ſays Telemachus, were continually re- 
* peated to me by his friends in his abſence; who 

made no ſcruple of communicating to me their un- 

* eaſfineſs to ſee my mother iurrounded with lovers, and 

* tne meaſures they dengned to take on that occaſion. 

* 


| 
; 
| 
. 
N 
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© He adds, that he was ſo raviſhed at being thus treat- 
©ed like a man, and at the confidence repoſed in him, 
© that he never once abuſed it; nor could all the inſi- 


© nuations of his father's rivals ever get him to betray 
© what was committed to him under the ſeal of fe- 


© crecy. 

* THERE is hardly any virtue which a lad r mizht not 
© thus learn by practice and example. 

* | have heard of a good man, who uſed at certain 
times to give his ſcholars fix pence a- piece, that they 
might tel] him the next day how they had employed it. 


© 'The third part was always to be laid out in charity, 
* and every boy was blamed or commended as he could 


make it appear he had choſen a fit t object. 
* Ix ſhort, nothing is more wanting to our public 


© ſchools, than that the maſters of them ſhould uic the 


«* ſame care in faſhioning the manners of their ſcholars, 
* as in forming their tongues to the learned languages. 
Where ever the former is omitted, 1 cannot help a- 


< greeing with Mr. Locke, that a man muſt have a very 


« ftrange value for words, when, preferring the languages 


© of the Greeks and Roman, to that which made them ſuch 
© brave men, he can think it worth while to hazard the 
© the innocence and virtue of his ſon for a little Greek 


© and Latin. 


As the ſubject of his eſſay is of the higheſt im- 


portance, and what I do not remember to have yet 
* ſeen treated by any author. I have ſent you what oc- 


« curred to me on it from my own obſervation or read- 
© ing; and which you may either aps or 17 as 


Jou nk ht. bs 
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> me Nil fuit 7 Ds | 25 
Tam diſpar fibt, Hor. Sat. 3. I. 1. v. 18. 


Made up of nought but inconſiſtencies. 


I Find the tragedy of the Diftref Mother is publiſhed 
1 to day: the author of the prologue, I ſuppoſe, pleads 
an old excuſe I have read ſomewere of being dull 
ewith defign ; and the gentleman, who writ the epilogue, 
has to my knowledge, ſo much of greater moment to 
value himſelf upon, that he will eafily forgive me for 
publiſhing the exceptions made againſt gaiety at the end 
of ſerious entertainments, in the following letter: I 
ſhould be more unwilling to pardon him, than any bo- 
dy, a practice which cannot have any ill conſequence, 
but from the abilities of the perſon who is guilty of it. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, rd ten ge 
©] Hap the happineſs the other night of fitting very | 


near you, and your worthy friend Sir Rocesr, at 


© the acting of the new tragedy, which you have in a 
late paper or two ſo juſtly recommended. I was highly 
; pleaſed with the advantageous ſituation fortune had 
given me in placing me ſo near two gentlemen, from 
one of which I was ſure to hear ſuch reflections on the 
© ſeveral incidents of the play, as pure nature ſuggeſted, 
and from the other ſuch as flowed from the exacteſt 
© art and judgment: though I muſt confeſs that my 
* curioſity led me ſo much to obſerve the Knight's re- 
* flexions, that I was not ſo well at leiſure to improve 
* myſelf by yours. Nature, I found, play'd her part 
in the Knight pretty well, till at the laſt concluding 
lines ſhe intirely forſook him. You muſt know, Sir, 
that it is always my cuſtom, when I have been well 
* entertained at a new tragedy, to make my retreat be- 
© fore the facetious epilogue enters; not but that thoſe 
=. XC od 8 pieces 
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« pieces are often very well writ, but, having paid down 
< my half crown, and made a fair purchaſe of as much 


« of the pleaſing melancholy as the poet's art can afford 


me, or my own nature admit of, I am willing to carry 
e ſome of it home with me; and can't endure to be at 
once tricked out of all, though by the wittieſt dexte- 
« rity in the world. However I kept my ſeat the other 


4 night, in hopes of finding my own ſentiments of this 


matter favoured by your friends; when to my great 
« ſurpriſe, 1 found the Knight entering with equal plea- 
« ſure into both parts, and as much ſatisfied with Mrs. 
« Oldfeld's gaiety, as he had been before with Androma- 
e che's greatneſs. Whether this were no other than an 
effect of the Knight's peculiar humanity, pleaſed to find 
« at laſt, that after all the tragical doings every thing 
« was ſafe and well, I don't know. But for my own 


a part, I muſt confeſs L was ſo diflatisfied, that I was 


« ſorry the poet had ſaved Andromache, and could hear- 


« tily have wiſhed that he had left her flone-dead upon 


the ſtage. For you cannot imagine, Mr. SyECTAToOR, 
« the miſchief ſhe was reſerved to do me. I found my 


© ſoul, during the action, gradually worked up to the 
_ © higheſt pitch; and felt the exalted paſſion, which all 
« generous minds conceive at the fight of virtue in di- 


« fires. The impreſſion, believe me, Sir, was ſo ſtrong 
upon me, that I am perſuaded, if I had been let alone 


in it, I could at an extremity have ventured to defend 


5% yourſelf and Sir Rockx againſt half a ſcore of the 


« fierceſt Mohocks ; but the ludicrous epilogue in the 


« cloſe extinguiſhed all my ardour, and made me look 


-'s upon all ſuch noble atchievements as downright filly 


and romantic. What the reſt of the audience felt, I 
can't ſo well tell: for myſelf I muſt declare, that, at 
the end of the play, 1 found my ſoul uniform, and all 


« of a piece; but at the end of the epilogue it was ſo 
© jumbled together, and divided between jeſſ and earneſt, 


« that if you will forgive me an extravagant fancy I will 


here ſet it down. I could not but fancy, if my ſoul. 
© had at that moment quitted my body, and deſcended 
to the poetical ſhades in the poſture it was then in, 


_ © what a ſtrange figure it would have made among them. 
They would not have known what to have made of 
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my motely ſpeAre, half comic and half tragic, all o- 
ver reſembling a ridiculous face, that at the ſame 
time laughs on one fide, and cries o t'other. The 
only defence, I think, I have ever heard made for this 
© as it ſeems to me, the moſt unnatural tack of the co- 
© mic tail to the tragic head, is this, that the minds of 
the audience muſt be refreſhed, and gentlemen and 
ladies not ſent away to their own homes with too diſmal 


and melancholy thoughts about them: for who knows 
the conſequence of this? We are much obliged indeed 


to the poets for the great tenderneſs they expreſs for the 
* ſafety of our perſons, and heartily thank them for it. 
But if that be all, pray, good Sir, aſſure them that 
we are none of us like to come to any great harm; 
and that, let them do their beſt, we ſhall in all proba- 
* bility live out the length of our days, and frequent the 
* theatres more than ever. What makes me more de- 


* firous to have ſome reformation of this matter, is, be- 
* cauſe of an ill conſequence or two attending it: for 


* a great many of our church-muſicians being related to 


_ © the theatre, they have, in imitation of theſe epilogues, 


© introduced in their farewel voluntaries a fort of mu- 


© fic quite foreign to the deſign of church-ſervices to 
_ © the great prejudice of well diſpoſed people. Thoſe 


* fingering gentlemen ſhould be informed that they 
* ought to ſuit their airs to the place and buſineſs ; and 


that the muſician is obliged to keep to the text as much 
as the preacher. For want of this, I have found by 
experience a great deal of miſchief; for when the 
_ * preacher has often, with great piety and art enough, 


- handled his ſubject, and the judicious clerk has with 


_ © utmoſt diligence culled out two flaves proper to the: 
_ © diſcourſe, and I have found in myſelf and in the reſt of 
the pew good thoughts and diſpoſitions, they have 
been all in a moment diflipated by a merry jig from 
the organ loft. One knows not what further ill effects 


the epilogues | have been ſpeaking of may in time pro- 
* duce : but this I am credibly informed of, that Pauf 


© Lorrain has reſolved upon a very ſudden reformation 


* in his tragical dramas; and that, at the next monthly 
performance, he deſigns, inſtead of a penitential pſalm, 
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of his own compoſing. Pray, Sir, do what you can 


to put a ſtop to thoſe growing evils, and you will very 


much oblige 
Your humble ſervant, 


 PuyS1BULVUS, 


No 339. Saturday, Marcn 29. 
: Ut his exordia primis 
Omnia et ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbis. 
Tum durare ſolum et diſcludere Nerea pento 
Caperit, in rerum panlatie: fumere formas. 
Virg. Ecl. 6. v. 33. 


Hie ſung the ſecret ſeeds of nature's frame; 

Hoa ſeas, and earth, and air, and aftive flame, 
Fell thro' the mighty void, and in their fall 
Mere blindly gathered in this goodly ball. 

The tender foil then fliff ning by degrees 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſeas. 
Then earth and ocean various forms diſcloſe, 

And a new ſun to the new world aroſe. 


15 Darp zx. 


: [|  ONGINUS has obſerved, that there may be a 
loftineſs in ſentiments where there is no paſſion, 


and brings inſtances out of antient authors to ſupport 


| this his opinion. The pathetic, as that great critic 
obſerves, may animate and inflame the ſublime, but is 


not eſſential to it. Accordingly, as he further remarks, 
we very often find that thoſe, who excel moſt in ſtir- 
ring up the paſſions, very often want the talent of 
writing in the great and ſublime manner, and ſo on the 


contrary. Milton has ſhewn himſelf a maſter in both 
_ theſe ways of writing. The ſeventh book, which we 
are now entering upon, is an inſtance of that ſublime 


which is not mixed and worked up with paſſion. The 


author 


. REO TNT 


up by Homer. 


J 
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author appears in a kind of compoſed and ſedate ma- 


jeſty; and though the ſentiments do not give ſo great 


an emotion as thoſe in the former book, they abound 
with as magnificent ideas. The ſixth book, like R 
troubled ocean, repreſents greatneſs in confuſion ; the 


ſeventh affects the imagination like the ocean in a calm, 
and fills the mind of the reader, without producing in it 


any thing like tumult or agitation. 


IE critic above-mentioned, among the rules which 


| he lays down for ſucceeding in the ſublime way of 


writing, e to his reader, that he ſhould imitate 
the moſt celebrated authors who have gone before him, 
and have been engaged in works of the ſame nature; 


as in particular, that, if he writes on a poetical ſubject, 
he ſhould conſider how Homer would have ſpoken on 
| ſuch an occaſion. By this means one great genius often 


catches the flame from another, and writes in his ſpirit, 
without copying ſervilely after him. There are a thou- 
ſand ſhining paſſages in Virgil, which have been lighted 
MILTON, though his own. natural ſtrength of ge- 
nius was capable of _— out a perfect work, has 
doubtleſs very much raiſed and enobled his conceptions 
by ſuch an imitation as that which Longinus has re- 


commended. 


Id this book, which gives us an account of the fix 
days works, the poet received but very few aſſiſtances 
from heathen writers, who were ſtrangers to the won- 
ders of creation: But as there are many glorious ſtrokes 
of poetry upon this ſubject in holy writ, the author has 
numberleſs alluſions to them through the whole courſe 
of this book. The great critic T have before men- 
tioned, though an heathen, has taken notice of the 
ſublime manner in which the lawgiver of the Jes has 
deſcribed the creation in the firſt chapter of Genes; and 
there are many other paſſages in ſcripture, which riſe up 
to the ſame majeſty, where this ſubject is touched upon. 
Milton has ſhewn his judgment very remarkably, in 
making uſe of ſuch of theſe as were proper for his poem, 
and in duly qualifying thoſe high ſtrains of Eaflern 
poetry, which were Bl to readers whoſe imagi- 


83 | nations 
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nations were ſet to an higher pitch than thoſe of colder 
climates. 

ADAM's ſpeech to the angel, wherein he defires an 
account of what had paſſed within the regions of na- 
ture before the creation, is very great and folemn. The 
following lines in which he tells him, that the day is 
not too far ſpent for him to enter upon ſuch a ſubject, I 
are exquiſite in their kind. | 


And the great light of day yet wants to run 

Much of his race, though fleep, ſuſpenſe in heav'n 
Held by thy voice; thy potent woice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 


His generation, &C. 


Tux angel's encouraging our firſt parents in a \ modeſt | 
purſuit after knowledge, with the cauſes which he aſ- 
ſigns for the creation of the world, are very juſt and 
beautiful. The Meſſiah, by whom, as we are told in 
ſcripture, the heavens were made, comes forth in the 
power of his father, ſurrounded with 2n hoſt of angels, 
and clothed with ſuch a majeſty as becomes his entering 
| _ a work, which, according to our conceptions, 
appears the utmoſt exertion of omnipotence. What a 
beautiful deſcription has our author raiſed upon that 
- Hint in one of the prophets ! And behold there came four 
chariots out from between two mountains, and the mou. 
Rains were mountains of braſs. 


About his chariot numberleſs were . 
Cherub and ſeraph, potentates and thrones, 

And virtues, winged ſpirits, and chariots winged, 

From the armory of God, where ſtand of old 

Myriads between lauo braſen mountains lodg d, 

Againſt the folemn day, harneſi'd at hand; 
Celeſtial equipage | and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them ſpirit lia d, 

' Attendant on their Lord: heawv'n open'd auide 
Fer ever-during gates, harmonious Pn. 


: On golden * . 


- 1 have before taken notice 4 theſe chariow of God, 
aud of theſc gates of heaven; and ſhall here only add, 


id, 


9 
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that Homer gives us the ſame idea of the latter, as open- 
ing of themſelves ; though he afterwards takes off from 
it, by telling us, that the Hours firſt of all removed thoſe 
prodigious heaps of clouds which lay as a barrier before 
them 


1 d0 not know any thing in the whole poem more 
ſublime than the deſcriptioa which follows, where the 


Meſſiah is repreſented at the head of his angels, as 
looking down into the chaos, calming its confuſion, ri- 
ding into the midſt of it, and drawing the firſt out- line 


On heavꝰ ny ground they flood, and from the ſpore 
_ They wiew'd the v immeaſurable abyſs, 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, auild; 
Up from the bottom turn d by furious winds, 
And furging wares as mountains to aſſault | 
Heaw'n's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace“ 
Said then th ommific word, your diſcord end: 
Nor flaid; but on the wings of cherubim 


e U- lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn; 


For chaos heard bis voice. Him all bis train 
Follow'd in bright proceſſion, to bebold 
Creation, and the wonders of his migbt. 
| Then fiaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
| He took the golden compaſſes, prepar Cl 
In God's eternal flore to circumſcribe 
This univerſe and all created things: 
One foot he center d and the other turn 4 | 
Round through the aft profundity obſcure ; 


A ſaid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 


This be thy juſ circumference, O world! 


Tux thought of the golden compaſſes is conceived 
altogether in Homer's ſpirit, and is a very noble incident 
in this wonderful deſcription. Homer, when he ſpeaks 


of the gods, aſcribes to them ſeveral arms and inſtru- 


ments with the ſame greatneſs of imagination. Let the 
reader only peruſe the 'deſcription of Minerwa's LEgis, 
or buckler, in the fifth with her ſpear 2 


* 
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would overturn whole ſquadrons, and her helmet, that 
was ſufficient to cover an army drawn out of an hundred 
cities. The golden compaſſes in the above-mentioned 
paſſage appear a very natural inſtrument in the hand of 
him, whom Plato ſomewhere calls the divine geometri- 
cian. As poetry delights in clothing abſtratied ideas in 
allegories and ſenſible images, we find a magnificent 
deicription of the creation formed after the ſame manner 
in one of the prophets, wherein he deſcribes the Al- 
mighty Architect as meaſuring the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, meting out the heavens with his ſpan, 
comprehending the duſt of the earth in a meaſure, 
weighing the mountains in icales, and the hills in a bal- 


lance. Another of them, deſcribing the Supreme Being 
in this great work of creation, repreſents him as laywg 


the foundations of the earth, and ftretching a line up- 
on it: and in another place as garniſhing the heavens, 
ſtretching out the north over the empty place, and 


hanging the earth upon nothing. This laſt noble 
thought Milton has expreſſed in the following verſe : | 


And earth jelf-ballanc'd on her centre bung. 


Taz beauties of deſcription in this book he ſo very 


thick, that it is impoſſible to enumerate them in this 


paper. The poet has employed on them the whole 


energy of our tongue. The ſeveral great ſcenes of the _ 
creation riſe up to view one after another, in fuch a 
manner, that the reader ſeems preſent at this wonderful 

work, and to aſſiſt among the choirs of angels, Who 
are the ſpectators of it. H 


ow glorious is the conclukon 
of the firſt day? e 
uus was the firfl day ev'n and morn : 
Nor paſt uncelebrated nor unſung = . 


By the celeflial choirs, when orient light 


Exhaling firfi from darkneſs they beheld ; | 
Birth-day of heav'n and earth! with joy and ſhout 


The bolloat uni veral orb they fill d. 


Wi have the ſame elevation of thought in the third 


| day, when the moui taius were brought forth, and the 
dceps were made. . . | 


| Immediately . 
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Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs uf-heave 
Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the ſty: 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo low 
Daun funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 


Capacious bed of water; —— 


Wx have allo the riſing of the whole vegetable world 
deſcribed in this day's work, which is filled with all the 
_ graces that other poets have laviſhed on their deſcription 

. of the ſpring, and leads the reader's imagination into a 

theatre equally ſurpriſing and beautiful. z.. | 
Tux ſeveral glories of the heavens make their ap- 

pearance on the fourth day. „ Ds 
Fir in his eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day; aad all the horizon round 
 dnweſted with bright rays, jocund to run 
Hi longitude through beau n high road; the gray 
Dawn, and the pleiades before Tim ws 
Shedding ſweet influence : leſs bright the moon, 
But oppoſite in levelled weft was felt, 
His mirrour, with full face borrowing ber light 

From him, for other lights ſhe needed none 

In that aſpect, and ſtill that diſtance keeps 
Till night ; then in the eaft her turn ſhe ſhines, 
Rewolw d on heawn's great axle, and her reign 
With thouſand leſſer lights dividual holds, | 
With thouſand thouſand flars, that then appear d 
Spangling the hemiſphere————— 


| Oxe would wonder how the poet could be ſo conciſe 
in his deſcription of the fix days works, as to compre- 
hend them within the bounds of an epiſode, and at the 
ſame time ſo particular, as to give us a lively idea of 
them. This is ſtill more remarkable in his account of 
the fifth and ſixth days, in which he has drawn out to 
our view the whole animal creation, from the reptile to 
the behemoth, As the lion and the leviathan are two 
of the nobleſt productions in the world of living crea- 
tures, the reader will find a moſt exquiſite ſpirit of poe- 
try in the account which our author gives us of 3 
| 77 The 
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The fixth day concludes with the formation of man, 
upon which the angel takes occaſion, as he did after the 
battle in heaven, to remind Adam of his obedience, 
which was the principal deſign of this his viſit. 
THe poet afterwards repreſents the Meſſiah returning 
into heaven, and taking a ſurvey of his great work. 
There is ſomething inexpreſſibly ſublime in this part of 
the poem, where the author deſcribes that great period 
of time, filled with ſo many glorious circumſtances; 
when the heavens and earth were fimiſhed ; when the 
Mefliah aſcended up in triumph through the everlaſting 
gates; when he looked down with pleaiure upon his 
new creation ; when every part of nature ſeemed to 
| rejoice in its exiſtence; when the morning-ſtars ſang 
together, and all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy. 


So ev'n and morn accompliſh'd the fixth day: 

Yet not till the Creator frem his r 
Deſiftmng, tho' unwearied, up return d 
Up to the heaw'n of bead nd, his high abode; 

7 hence to behold this new created world, 

Th' addition of his empire, how it ſheu'd 
In proſpect from his throne, how good, bow fair, 

Anſwering his great idea: up he rode, 

Follow'd with acclamation, and the Jound 
Syn;phonious of ten thouſand harps, that tuned 
Angelic harmonies ; the earth, the air 
Reſcunding ( thou remember I, for thou Beard; 

The heavens and all the confiellations rung, 

The planets in their ſiation liſi ning flood, 

While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 
Open, ye everlaſting gates, they ſung, 
Open, ye heading, your living doors; let in 
T he great Creator from his work return 4 
Magnificent, his fix days work, à world ! 
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I cannot conclude this book upon the creation, with- 
out mentioning a poem, Which has lately appeared un- 
der that title. The work was undertaken with ſo good 
an intention, and is executed with ſo great a maſtery, 
that it deſerves to be looked upon as one of the moſt 
uſeful and noble productions in our Engii/e verſe. Iv - 
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reader cannot but be pleaſed to find the depths of phi- 


loſophy enlivened with all the charms of poetry, and 

to ſee ſo great a ſtrength of reaſon, amidit ſo beautiful 
a redundancy of the imagination. he author has 
ſhewn us that defign in all the works of nature, which 
neceſſarily leads us to che knowledge of its firſt cauſe. 


In ſhort, he has illuſtrated, by numberleſs and incon- 
teſtable inſtances, that divine wiſdom, which the ſon 


of Sirach has ſo nobly aicribed to the Supreme Being in 


his formation of the world, when he tells us, that He 
created her, and ſaw her, and numbered her, and poured 
| L 


ber « out upon all * works, 


Ne 340. Monday, Maxcn 31. 


: Quit novus hic noſtris — t fedibut hoſpes ? 
Duem fee ore fever * 5 ou forti pectore et armis ! 
Virg. En. 4. v. 10. 


17 hat gueſt is this that wvifits us us from . 
Wheje 1 mein beſpeaks him train 'd to wwar. 


I TAKE it to be the higheſt inſtance of a noble mind, 


to bear great qualities without diſcovering in a man's 
behaviour any conſciouſneſs that he is ſuperior to 


| the reſt of the world. Or, to ſay it otherwiſe, it is 
the duty of a great perſon ſo to demean himſelf, as 
that whatever endowments he may have, he may ap- 


pear to value himſelf upon no qualities but ſuch as any 
man may arrive at: he ought to think no man valu- 
able but for his public ſpirit, juſtice and integrity; and 


all other endowments to be eſteemed only as they con- 


tribute to the exerting thoſe virtues. Such a man, if 
he 1s wiſe or valiant, 1 is of no conſideration to 
other men that he is ſo, but as he employs thoſe hig! 
talents for their uſe and ſervice. He who affects the 
applauſes and addreſſes of a multitude, or aſſumes to 
humſeif a pre-eminence upon any other conſideration, 
muſt ſoon turn admiration into contempt. It is certain, 
that there can be no merit in any man who is — con- 
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ſcious of it; but the ſenſe that it is valuable only ac- 

_ cording to the application of it, makes that tuperiority 
amiable, which would otherwiſe be invidious. In this 


light it is confidered as a thing in which every man 


bears a ſhare: it annexes the ideas of dignity, Powe, ' 


and fame, in an 1 and familiar manner, to him 
who is poſſeſſor 


ing the perion, behaviour, feature, and ſhape of him, 


in whoſe character, perhaps, each man had formed 


ſomething in common with himſelf. 


WnerkkER ſuch, or any other, are the cauſes, all 
men have a yearning curioſity to behold a man of he. 


roic worth; and 1 have had many letters from all parts 
of this kingdom, that requeſt I would give them an 
exact account of the ſtature, the mein, the aſpect of 


the Prince who lately viſited England, and has done 


ſuch wonders for the liberty of Europe. It would puz- 
zle the moſt curious to form to himſelf the fort of man 


my ſeveral correſpondents expect to hear of: by the 


action mentioned when they deſire a deſcription of him, 


there is always ſomething that concerns themſelves, and 
growing out of their own circumſtances, in all their in- 
_ quiries. A friend of mine in Wales beſeeches me to be 
very exact in my account of that wonderful man, who _ 
had marched an army and all its baggage over the Alps; 
and, if poſſible, to learn whether the peaſant who ſhew- 
ed him the way, and is drawn in the map, be yet 
living. A gentleman from the univerſity, who is deep- 
 ly.intent on the ſtudy of humanity, defires me to be as 
particular, if I had opportunity, in obſerving the whole 
interview between his Highneſs and our late General. 
Thus do mens fancies work according to their ſeveral 
educations and circumſtances; but all pay a reſpect, 
mixed with admiration, to this illuſtrious character. 
I have waited for his arrival in Holland, before I would 


let my correſpondents know, that I have not been fo 


uncurious a ſpectator, as not to have ſeen Prince Eu- 
gene. It would be very difficult, as I ſaid juſt now to 
anſwer every expectation of thoſe who have writ to me 
on that head; nor is it poſſible for me to find words to 


let one know what an artful glance there is in his coun- 
. 1 | 0 te nance 


f it; and all men who are ſtrangers to 
dim are naturally incited to indulge a curioſity in behold- 
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tenance who ſurpriſed Cremona; how daring he appears 
who forced the trenches at Turin: but in general I can 


ſay, that he who beholds him, will eaſily expect from 
bim any thing that is to be imagined or executed by 


the wit or force of man. The Prince is of that ftature 
which makes a man moſt eaſily become all parts of 
exerciſe, has height to be graceful on occaſions of ſtate 

and ceremony, and no leis adapted for agility and di- 

ſpatch: his aſpect is erect and compoſed ; his eye 
lively and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than ſparkling; 
his action and addreſs the moſt eaſy imaginable, and 
his behaviour in an aſſembly peculiarly graceful, in a 


certain art of mixing inſenſibly with the reſt, and be- 


coming one of the company, inſtead of receiving the 


courtſhip of it. The ſhape of his perſon, and com- 


poſure of his limbs, are remarkably exact and beauti- 


ful. There is in his looks ſomething ſublime, which 


does not ſeem to ariſe from his quality or character, 
but the innate diſpoſition of his mind. It is apparent, 


that he ſuffers the preſence of much company, inſtead 


of taking delight in it; and he appeared in public, while 
with us, rather to return good-will, or ſatisfy curioſity, 


than to gratify any taſte he himſelf had of being popu- 


lar. As his thoughts are never tumultuous in danger, 
they are as little diſcompoſed on occaſions of pomp and 
magnificence : a great ſoul is affected in either caſe, 
no further than in conſidering the propereſt methods to 
extricate itſelf from them. If this hero has the ſtrong 
incentives to uncommon enterpriſes that were remarka- 
ble in Alexander, he proſecutes and enjoys the fame of 
them, with the juſtneſs, propriety, and good ſenſe of 
Cæſar. It is eaſy to obſerve in him a mind as capable 
of being entertained with contemplation as enterpriſe ; 
a mind ready for great exploits, but not impatient for 
occafions to exert itſelf. 'The Prince has wiſdom and 
valour in as high perfection as man can enjoy it; which 
noble faculties, in conjunction, baniſh all vain glory, 
oſtentation, ambition, and all other vices which might 
intrude upon his mind to make it unequal. Theſe ha- 
bits and qualities of ſoul and body render this perſonage 
ſo extraordinary, that he appears to have nothing in 
him but what every man ſhould have in him, the exer- 
„ e tion 
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tion of his very ſelf, abſtracted from the circumſtances 
in which fortune has placed him. Thus were you to ſee 
Prince Eugene, and were told he was a private gentle- 
man, you would ſay he is a man of modeſty and me- 
rit: ſhould you be told that was Prince Eugene, he 


would be diminiſhed no otherwiſe, than that part of 
your diſtant admiration would turn into familiar good- 


Tuis I thought fit to entertain my reader with, con- 
cerning an hero who never was equalled but by one 
man; over whom alſo he has this advantage, that he 
has had an opportunity to manifeſt an eſteem for him in 

his adverſity. | 1 — 


No 341. Tueſday, ApRIIL 1. 


——— Rewocate animos, mafiumque timorem 


Mittite. N Virg. En. 1. v. 206. 


Feſ.me your courage, and diſmiſs your care. 
Da vx. 


11 Avinc, to oblige my correſpondent Phyſibulus, 


— printed his letter laſt Friday, in relation to the 


new epilogue, he cannot take it amiſs, if I now pu- 
bliſh another, which I have juſt received from a gen- 


tleman who does not agree with him in his ſentiments. 


upon that matter. 
Bak „ „„ 
; || Au amazed to find an epilogue attacked in your laft 
« 2 Friday's paper, which has been fo generally ap- 
© plauded by the town, and received ſuch honours as 
were never before given to any in an Exgliſb theatre. 
Tux audience would not permit Mrs. O/field to 


© go off the ſtage the firſt night, till ſhe had repeated it 


twice; the ſecond night the noiſe of Ancora's was as 
loud as before, and ſhe was again obliged to ſpeak it 
© twice: the third night it was called for a ſecond ys ; 

5, | . 5 7..." +. © dy 
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* and, in ſhort, contrary to all other epilogues, which 
* are dropt after the third repreſentation of the play, 
* this has already been repeated nine times. | 

I muſt own I am the more ſurpriſed to find this 
* cenſure in oppoſition to the whole town, in a paper 
© which has hitherto been famous for the candour of its 
© criticiſms. „ 25 5 

I can by no means allow your melancholy corre- 
© ſpondent, that the new epilogue is unnatural, becauſe 
* it is gay. If I had a mind to be learned, I could tell 
* him that the prologue and epilogue were real parts of 
© the antient tragedy ; but every one knows, that on the 
Britiſb ſtage they are diſtin performances by them- 
* ſelves, pieces intirely detached from the play, and no 


way eſſential to it. 


Tus moment the play ends, Mrs. O/4feld is no 
more Andromache, but Mrs. Olafrl; and tho' the poet 
* had left Andromache ſtone- dead upon the ſtage, as your 
* ingemious correſpondent phraſes it, Mrs. Olaſield might 


* ſtill have ſpoke a merry epilogue. We have an in- 


* ſtance of this in a tragedy where there is not only a 
death but a martyrdom. St. Catharine was there per- 
ſonated by Nell Gabin; ſhe lies fone-dead upon the flage, 


but upon thoſe gentlemens offering to remove her body, 


© whoſe buſineſs it is to carry off the ſlain in our Eng/i/o 
« tragedies, ſhe breaks out into that abrupt beginning 
© of what was a very ludicrous, but at the ſame time 


thought, a very good epilogue : 


Hold, are you mad? you damn'd confounded dog, 


| 1 am to riſe and ſpeak the epilogue. 


* Tr1s diverting manner was always practiſed by 
Mr. Dryden, who, if he was not the belt writer of 
* tragedies in his time, was allowed by every one to 
© have the happieſt turn for a prologue or an epilogue. 
The epilogues to Cleomenes, Don Sebaſtian, the Dube 
* of Guiſe, Aurengzebe, and Love Triumphant, are all 
* precedents of this nature. 5 

< I might further juſtify this practiſe by that excellent 
* epilogue which was ſpoken a few years fince, after 
* the tragedy of Pheara and Hippolitus; with a great 


rr 
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mary others, in which the authors have endeavoured 


to make the audience merry. If they have not all 
* ſucceeded ſo well as the writer of this, they have how- 
ever hewn that it was not for want of good-will. 


I muſt further obſerve, that the gaiety of it may be 
« ſtill the more proper, as it is at the end of a French 


play; ſince every one knows that nation, who are ge- 
* nerally elteemed to have as polite a taſte as any in Eu- 
* rope, always cloſe their tragic entertainments with 
what they call a petite piece, which is purpoſely de- 

* figned to raiſe mirth, and ſend away the audience well 
* pleaſed. The ſame- perion, who has ſupported the 
chief character in the tragedy, very often plays the 


principal part in the petite piece; ſo that I have my- 
ii elf teen, at Paris, Oreſies and Lubin acted the ſame night 


by the ſame man. 


© IRaG1-ComeDY, indeed, you have yourſelf in 
da a former ſpeculation found fault with very juſtly, be- 
_ © cauſe it breaks the tide of the paſſions while they are 


« yet flowing; but this is nothing at all to the preſent 
* caſe, where they have already had their full courſe. 
* As the new epilogue 1s written conformable to the 
practice of our beſt poets, ſo it is not ſuch an one, 
* which, as the Duke of Buckingham ſays in his re- 


8 bear al, might ſerve for any other play; but wholly 
© riſes out of the occurrences of the piece it was com- 


poſed . 
T uE only reaſon your mournful correſpondent gives 
© againſt this facerious epilogue, as he calls it, is, that he 


has a mind to go home me/ancholy. I wiſh the gentle- 


* man may not be more grave than wiſe. For my own 
part, I muſt confeſs I think it very ſufficient to have 
the anguiſh of a fictitious piece remain upon me while 
© it is repreſenting, but I love to be ſent home to bed 
in a good humour. If Phy/ibulus is however refolved 


_ © to be inconſolable and not to have his tears dried up, 
© he need only continue his old cuſtom, and, when he 
bas had his half crown's worth of ſorrow, ſlink out 


before the epilogue begins. 
I is pleaſant enough to hear this ragical genius 
« complaining of the great miſchief Andromache had done 


«© him: what was that? Why, ſhe made him laugh, 


The 
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The poor gentleman's ſufferings put me in mind of 


* Harleguin's caſe, who was tickled to death. He tells 
* us ſoon after, through a ſmall miſtake of ſorrow for 


Mm rage. that during the whole action he was ſo. very ſor- 


* ry, that he thinks he could have attacked /, a ſcore 
© of the fierceſi Mohocks in the exceſs of his grief. I can- 
not but look upon it as an happy accident, that a man 
* whois ſo blood y- minded in his affliction was diverted 


from this fit of outrageous melancholy. The valour 
_ © of this gentleman in his diſtreſs brings to one's memory 


the Knight of the forrowful countenance, who lays about 
him at ſuch an unmerciful rate in an old romance. I 


* ſhall readily grant him that his ſoul, as he himſelf 


8 * Tays, abould have made a very ridiculous figure, had it 


* guitted the body, and deſcended to the poetical ſhades, in 


ſuch an encounter. 


As to his conceit of tacking a tragic head with a 
* comic tail, in order to refre/b the audience, it is ſuch a 
piece of jargon, that I don't know what to make of it. 

Tux elegant writer makes a very ſudden tranſition 


from the playhouſe to the church, and from thence to 


* the gallows. 

As for what wha to the charck, he is of opi- 
nion, that theſe epilogues have given occaſion to thoſe 
* merry jigs from the organ loft, which hae 4.0 pated 
* thoſe good thoughts and etre, he has found in him- 
* ſelf, and the reſt of the pet, upon the finging of two 


© flaves culled out by the judicious and diligent clerk. 


* He fetches his next thought from 7 yburn; and 
© ſeems very apprehenſive leſt there ſhould happen any | 


innovations in the tragedies of his friend Paul Lorrain... 


* In the mean time, Sir, this gloomy writer, Who 


is ſo mightily ſcandalized at a gay epilogue after a ſe- 
rious play, ſpeaking of the fate of thoſe unhappy 

_ © wretches who are condemned to ſuffer an ignominious 
death by the juſtice of our laws, endeavours to make 


the reader merry on ſo improper an occaſion, by thoſe. 


poor burleſque expreſſions of tragical dramas, and 
, monthly performances. 


Jan, Sir, with great fe ect, 
Your af obedient, moſt bumble Servant. 
x PufLouEID ES. 
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Juſtitiæ partes * non violare bomines: everecundia non 


| offender 2 | — © 
Fuftice confifts in doing no injury to men: decency in giving 


* no offence. 


'S regard to 4 is a great rule of life i in gene- 

ral, but more eſpecially to be conſulted by the 
female world, I cannot overlook the n letter 
Which deſcribes an — offender. | 


M. SPECTATOR, 


Was this day looking over your papers, and read. _— 
ing in that of December the 6th, with great delight, 

8 he amiable grief of A/eria for the abſence of her 
* huſband; it threw me into a great deal of refleQion. 
I cannot ſay but this aroſe very much from the circum- 

* ſtances of my own life, who am a ſoldier, and expect 

© every day to receive orders, which will oblige me to 
leave behind me a wife that is very dear to me, and 
that very deſervedly. She is at preſent, I am ſure, 
no way below your Aferia for conjugal affection; but 
I ſee the behaviour of ſome women ſo little ſuited to 
the circumſtances wherein my wife and I ſhall ſoon be, 
© that it is with a reluctance I never knew before, I am 

going to my duty. What puts me to preſent pain, is 
© the example of a young lady, whoſe ftory you ſhall 
have as well as I can give it you. Hortenſſus, an officer 

* of good rank in her Majeſty's ſervice, happened i in | 

certain part of England to be brought to a country- 

* gentleman s houſe, where he was received with that 

more than ordinary welcome, with which men of do- 
7 « meſtic hves entertain ſuch few ſoldiers, whom a mili- 
© tary life, from the variety of adventures, has not ren- 
_ © dered ever-bearing, but humane, eaſy, and agreeable. 

Hortenſius ſtaid here . and had caly acceſs at 
all 


\ 
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© all hours, as well as unavoidable converſation at ſome 


© parts of the day with the beautiful Sy/vana, the gen- 


* tleman's daughter. People who live in cities are won- 
© derfully ſtruck with every little country abode they ſee, 
© when they take the air; and tis natural to fancy they 
* could hve in every neat cottage (by which they paſs) 
* much happier than in their preſent circumſtances. The 
© turbulent way of life which Horten/ius was uſed to, 
made him reflect with much ſatisfaction on all the ad- 
* vantages of a ſweet retreat one day; and among the 
* reſt, you'll think it not improbable it might enter into 
© his thought, that ſuch a woman as Sylvana would con- 
* ſummare the happineſs. The world is ſo debauched 
with mean conſiderations, that Hortenſius knew it would 


be received as an act of generoſity, if he aſked for a 
© woman of the higheſt merit, without further queſtions, 


© of a parent who had nothing to add to her perſonal 


© qualifications. The wedding was celebrated at her 
« father's houſe ; when that was over, the generous huſ- 
band did not proportion his proviſion for her to the 
_ © circumſtances of her fortune, but conſidered his wife as 
_ © his darling, his pride, and his vanity, or rather that 
© it was, in the woman he had choſen that a man of 


« ſenſe could ſhew pride or vanity with an excuſe, and 
© therefore adorned her with rich habits and valuable 


« jewels. He did not however omit to admoniſh her, 

that he did his very utmoſt in this; that it was an 
_* oftentation he could not but be guilty of to a woman 
he had ſo much pleaſure in, Jef 


| ring her to conſider 
it as ſuch; and begged of her alſo to take theſe mat- 


© ters rightly, and believe the gems, the gowns, the 


© laces would ftill become her better, if her air and be- 
* haviour was ſuch, that it might appear ſhe dreſſed thus, 
© rather in compliance to his humour that way, than out 
* of any value ſhe herſelf had for the trifles. To this 
© leſſon, too hard for a woman, Horten/ius added, that 
* ſhe muſt be ſure to ſtay with her friends in the country 
© till his return. As ſoon as Hortenſius departed, Syluana 
* ſaw in her looking-glaſs, that the love he conceived for 
her was wholly owing to the accident of ſeeing her; 
and ſhe is convinced it was only her misfortune the reſt. 
* of mankind had not. beheld her, or men of much 

| | « greater 
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greater quality and merit had contended for one ſo 
© genteel, though bred in obſcurity; ſo very witty, 
though never acquainted with court or town. She 
therefore reſolved not to hide ſo much excellence from 
the world, but without any regard to the abſence of 
the moſt generous man alive, ſhe is now the gayeſt 
lady about this town, and has ſhut out the thoughts of 
ber huſband by a conſtant retinue of the vaineſt young 
* fellows this age has produced; to entertain whom, 
he ſquanders away all Hortenſius is able to ſupply her 
with, though that ſupply is purchaſed with no leſs diffi- 
culty than the hazard of his life. 5555 
* Now, Mr. SPECTATOR, would it not be a work 
becoming your office to treat this criminal as ſhe de- 
* ſerves: you ſhould give it the ſevereſt reflexions you 
© can: you ſhould tell women, that they are more ac- 
_ * countable for behaviour in abſence than after death. 
»The dead are not diſhonuored by their levities; the 
living may return, and be laughed at by empty fops, 
who will not fail to turn into ridicule the good man; 
* who is ſo unſeaſonable as to be ſtill alive, and come 
L and ſpoil good company. „%% ap 
Sir, 


Tour moſt obedient humble Servant. 


ALL ſtrictneſs of behaviour is ſo unmercifully laughed 

at in our age, that the other much worſe extreme is the | 

more common folly. But let any woman confider, which 

of the two offences an huſband would the more eaſily 

i forgive, that of being leſs entertaining than ſhe could to 
j _ Pleaſe company, or raiſing the defires of the whole room 
| to his diſadvantage ; and ſhe will eafily be able to form 
her conduct. We have indeed carried women's cha- 
racters too much into public life, and you ſhall ſee them 
now a days affect a ſort of fame: but I cannot help 
venturing to diſoblige them for their ſervice, by telling 
them, that the utmoſt of a woman's character is con- 
tained in domeſtic life; ſhe is blameable or praiſe wor- 
thy according as her carriage affects the houſe of her 
father or her huſband. All ſhe has to do in this world, 
3s contained within. the duties of a daughter, a * a 
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wife, and a mother: all theſe may be well performed, 


though a lady ſhould not be the very fineſt woman at an 
opera, or an aſſembly. They are likewiſe conſiſtent 


with a moderate ſhare of wit, a plain dreſs, and a 


modeſt air. But when the very brains of the ſex are 
turned, and they place their ambition on circumſtances, 
wherein to excel is no addition to what is truly com- 


mendable, where can this end, but, as it frequently 


does, in their placing all their induftry, pleaſure and 


ambition on _ which will naturally make the gra- 
aft, at beſt, no longer than youth and 
good fortune? and when we conſider the leaſt ill conſe- 


quence, it can be no leis than looking on their own con- 


dition as years advance, with a diireliſh of life, and 
falling into contempt of their own perſons, or being the 
deriſion of others. But when they conſider themſelves 


as they ought, no other than an additional part of the 
| ſpecies (for their own happineſs and comfort, as well as 
that of thoſe for whom they were born) their ambition 
| to excel will be directed accordingly ; and they will in 
no part of their lives want opportunities of being ſnining 
_. ornaments to their — huſbands, 2 or 
| children. 8 'T 
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| On—rrt, et illine 
Hur venit, 1 illuc, et gugſſibet occupat artus 


Spiritus: eque feris | bumana in corpora tranſit, 
Jngue feras nofter - 


All things are but altered, nothing dies, 
And here and there th'unbody'd ſpirit flies, 


By time, or force, or fickne)s diſpoſſe/s'd, 
_ TO: . it li * in man or 2 


Da vokx. 


: Wi Hoxzvycoms, ww Joves & to ſhew upon occa- 


ſion all the little learning he has picked up, told 


us 3 at the club, — he W there might 10 


Pythag. ap. Ovid. Metam. 1. 15. v. 165. 


—— — — —— . 
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a great deal ſaid for the tranſmigration of ſouls, and that 
the eaſtern parts of the world believed in that doctrine to 
this day. Sir Paul Rycaut, ſays he, gives us an ac- 
count of ſeveral well-diſpoſed Mahometans that pur- 
chaſe the freedom of any little bird they ſee confined 
to a cage, and think they merit as much by it, as We 
ſhould do here by ranſoming any of our countrymen 
from their captivity at A/pzers. You muſt know, ſays 
W1LL, the reaſon is, becauſe they confider every animal 
as a brother or ſiſter in diſguiſe, and therefore think 
themſelves obliged to extend their charity to them, 
though under ſuch mean circumſtances. They'll tell 
you, ſays W1LL, that the ſoul of a man, when he dies, 
immediately paſſes into the body of another man, or 
of ſome brute, which he reſembled in his humour or his 
fortune, when he was one of us. „ 3 
As I was wondring what this profuſion of learning 
would end in, WiLL told us that Jack Freelove, who 
was a fellow of whim, made love to one of thoſe la. 
dies who throw away all their fondneſs on parrots,. 
monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a 
_ viſit one morning, he writ a very pretty epiſtle upon 
this hint. Fack, ſays he, was conducted into the par- 
Jour, where he diverted himſelf for ſome time with her 
favourite monkey, which was chained in one of the 
windows; till at length obſerving a pen and ink lie 
by him, he writ the following letter to his miſtreſs, in 
the perſon of the monkey; and, upon her not coming 
down ſo ſoon as he expected, left it in the window, 
and went about his buſineſs. „ N 
Tax lady, ſoon after coming into the parlour, and 
| ſeeing her monkey look upon a paper with great ear- | 
neſtneſs, took it up, and to this day is in ſome doubt, 
ſays Wilt, whether it was written by Jack or the 
OT having the gift of ſpeech, I have a long time 
5 waited in vain for an opportunity of making my- 
ſelf known to ou ; and having at preſent the conve- 
_ © niences of pen, ink and paper by me, I gladly take 
< the occaſion of giving you my hiſtory in _—_— : 


— — 


Cc. 
. 
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* which I could not do by word of mouth. You muft 
* know, Madam, that about a thouſand years ago I was 
an Indian Brachman, and verſed in all thoſe myſte- 
© rious ſecrets which your European philoſopher, called 
Pythagoras, is ſaid to have learn d from our fraternity. 
I had ſo ingratiated myſelf, by my great {kill in the oc- 
© cult ſciences, with a dæmon whom I uſed to converſe 
< with, that he promiſed to grant me whatever I {ſhould 
© aſk of him. I deſired that my foul might never paſs 
into the body of a brute creature; but this he told me 
was not in his power to grant me. I then begged 
© that into whatever creature I ſhould chance to tranſ- 
* migrate, I might ſtill retain my memory, and be 
* conſcious that I was the fame perſon who lived in 
different animals. This he told me was within his 
power, and accordingly promiſed on the word of a 
dæmon that he would grant me what I defired. From 
that time forth I lived ſo very unblameably, that 1 
was made preſident of a college of Brachmans, an 
* office which 1 diſcharged with great integrity till the 
Gee]. Cr or 15 
II was then ſhuffled into another human body, and 
© acted my part ſo very well in it, that I became firft 
© miniſter to a Prince who reigned upon the banks of 
the Ganges. I here lived in great honour for ſeveral 
years, but by degrees loſt all the innocence of the 
Brachman, being obliged to rifle and oppreſs the peo- 
ple to enrich my ſovereign ; till at length I became fo 
© odious, that my maſter, to recover his credit with his 
ſubjects, ſhot me through the heart with an arrow, as 
] was one day addreſſing myſelf to him at the head of 
his army. | 
ros my next remove I found myſelf in the woods, 
under the ſhape of a jack-call, and foon lifted myſelf 
in the ſervice of a lion. I uſed to yelp near his den 
* about midnight, which was his time of rouſing and 
* ſeeking after his prey. He always followed me in 


wild goat or an hare, after he had feaſted very plenti- 
< fully upon it himſelf, would now and then throw me 
* 2 bone that was but half picked for my encourage- 
ment; but upon my being unſucceſs ful in two or three 

| hs EY bs | | f chaſes, 


the rear, and when I had run down a fat buck, a 


Mm 
r 
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© chaſes, he gave me ſuch a confounded gripe in his 


anger, that I died of it. 
Ix my next tranſmigration I was again ſet upon 


two legs, and became an Iadian tax-gatherer ; but 


© having been guilty of great extravagances, and being 
* married to an expenſive jade of a wife, I ran ſo curſed- 
© ly in debt, that I durſt not ſhew my head. I could 
no ſooner ſtep out of my houſe, but I was arreſted by 
© ſome body or other that lay in wait for me. As I ven- 


| © tured abroad one night in the duſk of the evening, I 


© was taken up and hurried into a dungeon, where I died 


< a few months after. 


My ſoul then entered into a flying fiſh, and in 
' © that ſtate led a moſt melancholy life for the {ſpace of 
_ © fix years. Several fiſhes of prey purſued me when 1 

8 was in the water, and, if I betook myſelf to my wings, 


„it was ten to one but 1 had a flock of birds aiming at 
© me. As I was one day flying amidf a fleet of Eng 


* ſhips, I obſerved a huge ſea-gull whetting his bill 


* and hovering juſt over my head : upon my dipping 


© into the water to avoid him, I fell into the mouth of 
a a monſtrous ſhark that ſwallowed me e down | in an in- 


© tant. 
I was ſome years afterwards, to my great hive 


an eminent banker in Lombard. fireet; and, remem- 
© bering how I had formerly ſuffered for want of money, 


5 became ſo very ſordid and avaricious, that the whole 


town cried ſhame of me. I was a miſerable little old 
fellow to look upon, for I had in a manner ſtarved 


« myſelf, and was nothing but Kin and bone when I 
died. 
© I was afterwards very much troubled and amazed 


© to find myſelf dwindled into an emmet. I was heartily 


© concerned to make fo inſignificant a figure, and did 
© not know but ſome time or other I might be reduced 
© to a mite, if I did not mend my manners. I therefore 
applied myſelf with great diligence to the offices that 
* were allotted me, and was generally looked upon 2s 


_ © the notableſt ant in the whole molehill. I was at lat 


« picked up, as I was groning under a burden, by an 
* unlucky cock ſparrow that lived in the neighbour- 


hood, and had before made great . upon 


our commonyealth, | I 


* Out 


of us left dead upon the ſpot. 


found myſelf upon a hill in 
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I then bettered my condition a little, and lived a 
whole ſummer in the ſhape of a bee; but being tired 
with the painful and penurious life I had undergone 


in my two laſt tranſmigrations, I fell into the other 


extreme, and turned drone. As I one day headed a 

party to 2 an hive, we were received ſo warmly 

by the ſwarm which defended it, that we were mot 
* I might tell you of many other tranſmigrations 

which I went through: how I was a town-rake, and 

* afterwards did penance in a bay gelding for ten years: 

* as alſo how I was a tailor, a ſhrimp, and a tom- tit. 


In the laſt of theſe my ſhapes I was ſhot in the Chrif- 


* mas holidays by a young jackanapes, who would needs 


_ © try his new gun upon me. 


Bur I ſhall paſs over theſe and ſeveral other ſtages 
* of life, to remind you of the young beau who made 
love to you about fix years ſince. You may remember, 
Madam, how he maſked, and danced, and ſung, and 
© played a thouſand tricks to gain you; and how he was 
* at laſt carried off by a cold that he got under your 
* window one night in a ſerenade. 1 was that unfor- 


_ © tunate young fellow, whom you were then ſo crucl 


to. Not long after my ſhifting that unlucky body, I 
Abies, where J lived 
in my preſent groteſque ſhape, till I was c:.ught by a 
* ſervant of the Engi factory, and ſent over into 
Great Britain: I need not inform you how I came 
* into your hands. You ſee, Madam, this is not the 
* firſt time that you have had me in a chain: I am, how- 
* ever, very happy in this my captivity, as you often 
* beftow on me thoſe kiſſes and careſſes which 1 would 
have given the world for, when I was a man. I bope 
this diſcovery of my perſon will not tend to my dii- 
advantage, but that you will ſtill continue your accu- 
%% — | 


| Your muff devoted humble Servant, 
„„ e ee 
P. S. I would adviſe your little ſhock-dog to keep ; 
out of my way; for as 1 look upon him to be the moit 
„ 1 · wann 


Vor. Vs 
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formidable of my rivals, I may chance one time or 
* other to give him ſuch a ſnap as he won t like. UL 
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. 33 e 
wm ſolo vivendi cauſa palato em. 
. Juv. Sat. 11. v. it, 
Such, whoſe ſole Bliſs is eating ; who can give 
But that one brutal reaſon why they live. 


CoNnGREVE, 


| Mr. SPECTATOR, | „%% 8 
Tum it has not yet fallen into your way to diſ- 
I courſe on little ambition, or the many whimfical 
* ways men fall into, to diſtinguiſh themſelves among 

© their acquaintance: ſuch obſervations, well purſued, 

© would make a pretty hiſtory of low life. I myſelf am 
got into a great reputation, which aroſe (as moſt ex- 

FF * traordinary Occurrences in a man's life ſeem to do) 
from a mere accident. I was ſome days ago unfortu- 
< nately engaged among a ſet of gentlemen, who 


* eſteem a man according to the quantity of food he E 
© throws down at a meal. Now I, who am ever for - 
_ © diſtinguiſhing myſelf according to the notions of ſu- M 


* periority which the reſt of the company entertain, cat . 
ſo immoderately for their applauſe, as had like to have f 
* coſt me my life. What added to my misfortune was, i, 
that having naturally a good ſtomach, and having , 
* Lived ſoberly for ſome time, my body was as well . 
$ | prepared for this contention as if it had been by ap- 5 
1 pPcint ment. ] had quickly vanquiſhed every glutton 
= in company bat one, who was ſuch a prodigy in his 
6 | | ay, and withal ſo very merry during the whole en- 
\ t 5 * tertainment, that he inſenſibly betrayed me to conti- 
nue his competitor, which in a little time concluded 
| | in a compleat victory over my rival; after which, by 
! * way of inſult, I eat a conſiderable proportion beyond 
' * what the ſpectators thought me obliged in honour to 
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do. "The effect however of this engagement has 


made me reſolve never to eat. more for renown ; and 
I have, purſuant to this reſolution, compounded three 


' « wagers I had depending onthe ſtrength of my ſtomach; 


* whiclh happened very ITuckily, becauſe it was ſtipu- 
* lated in our articles either to play or pay. How a 
man of common ſenſe could be thus engaged, is hard 
to determine; but the occafion of this is to deſire you 

to inform ſeveral gluttons of my acquaint ance, Wbo 


look on me with envy, that they had beſt moderate 


their ambition in time, left infanry or death attend 
their ſucceſs. I forgot to tell you, Sir, with what un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure I received the acclamations and 
* applauſe of the whole board, when I had almoſt eat 
my antagoniſt into convulſions: it was then that I 
returned his mirth upon him with ſuch ſucceſs as he 
was hardly able to ſwallow, though prompted by a 
* deſire of fame, and a paſſionate fondneſs for diſtincti- 
on. I had not endeavoured to excel ſo far, had not 
the company been ſo loud in their approbation of my 
victory. I don't queſtion but the fame thirſt after glory 
©has often cauſed a man to drink quarts without king 
© breath, and prompted men to many other difficult en- 
© terpriſes ; which, if otherwiſe, purſued, might turn 
"very much to a man's advantage. This ambition of 
* mine was indeed extravagantly purſued ; however I 
can't help obſerving, that you hardly ever ſee a man 
"commended: for a good ſtomach, but he immediately 
falls to eating more (though he had before dined) as 
*well to confirm the perſon that commended him in his 
good opinion of him, as to convince any other at the 
table, who may have been unattentive enough not to 
have done juſtice to his character. 8 
aan 55 
„ Tour moſt humble Servant, 


Epicure Mauuox. 


L 2 . 
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Mr. SyECTATOR, „ 
* ] Have writ to you three or four times, to defire 


you would take notice of an impertinent cuſtom, the 
women, the fine women, have lately fallen into of 


taking ſnuff. This filly trick is attended with ſuch a 
* coquet air in ſome ladies, and ſuch a ſedate maſcu- 
* line one in others, that I cannot tell which moſt to 
* complain of ; but they are to me equally diſagreeable. 
Mrs. Saunter is ſo impatient of being without it, that 

* ſhe takes it as often as ſhe does ſalt at meals, and as ſhe 
_ © affets a wonderful caſe and negligence in all her man- 

ner, an upper lip mixed with ſnuff and the ſauce, is 
* what is preſented to the obſervation of all who have the 
- © honour to eat with her. The pretty Creature her niece 
does all ſhe can to be as diſagreeable as her aunt; and 
if ſhe is not as offenſive to the eye, ſhe is quite as 


much to the ear, and makes up all ſhe wants in a con- 


* fident air, by a nauſeous rattle of the noſe, when the 


* ſnuff is delivered, and the fingers make the tops and 


* cloſes on the noſtrils. This, perhaps, is not a very 


* courtly image ap age king of ladies ; that is very true; 
but where ariſes the offence ? Is it i 
t> As 


g. 
4 
8 
8 
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8 
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hanging on the lip, that the moſt agreeable conver- 


© ſation, or perſon, has not been able to make u 
it. As to thoſe who take it ſor no other end but to 
give themſelves occaſion for pretty action, or to fill up 
Aale intervals of diſcourſe, I can bear with them; 
but then they muſt not uſe it when another is ſpeaking, 
who ought to be heard with too much reſpect. to ad- 
mit of offering at that time from hand to hand the 
ſnuff · box. But Flawilla is ſo far taken with her be- 
_ ©* haviourin this kind, that ſhe pulls out her box (which 
_ © is indeed full of good braxzile) in the middle of the 
* ſermon; and to ſhew ſhe has the audacity of a well- 


* bred woman, ſhe offers it the men as well as the wo- 


men who fit near her: but fince by this time all the 
world knows ſhe has a fine hand, I am in hopes ſhe 
may give herſelf no further trouble in this matter. On 

© Sunday was ſevennight, when they came about for the 


SSS. Ses ny» Go 
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* offering, ſhe gave her charity with 1 air, 
© but at the ſamie time aſked the church warden, if he 


would take a pinch. Pray, Sir, think of theſe things 
in time, and you will oblige, 


T 8 Sir, your wad bumble Servant. 
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Sanctius his abt mentiſque capacius altæ, 
Deerat adbuc, ef quod dominari in cetera poſſet, | 
Natus homo ef Ovid. _ lib. 1. v. 76. 


— F a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was man defign'd ;- 
Conſcious of thought, of more capacious Breafs, 


 DayDex.. 
HE accounts witch Raphael gives of the battle of 
an and the creation of the world, have in 


them thoſe qualifications which the critics judge requi- | 
lite to an epiſode. They are nearly related to the prin- 
cipal action, and have a juſt connection with the fable. 
HE eighth book opens with a beautiful deſcription. 
of the Ge which this diſcourſe of the archangel. 
made on our firſt parents. Adam afterwards, by a very 
natural curioſity,” inquires concerning the motions of.” 
thoſe celeſtial -bodies which make the moſt glorious ap-- 
pearanee among the ſix days works. The poet here, 


with a great dealof art, repreſents Ewe as withdrawing 


from this. part of their converſation, to amuſements more 
ſuitable to her ſex. He well knew that the epiſode in 
this book, which is filled with Adam's account of his 
paſſion and eſteem for Eve, would have been improper: 


for her hearing, and has-therefore deviſed very Ju and. 1 


beautiful reaſons for her retiring. 


So ſhake our fire, and by his counf nance feen'd | 
Entring on fludious thoughts abſftruſe : which 8 
* — wy * retired in ſight, 25 
I 3 With. 
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ear 
O what aua high: fuch pleaſure foe reſerved 


With conjug 
: duch pair fy inalove and mutual hanour join 4! 
Tux angel's returning a doubtful anſwer to Adam's in- 


uiries, was not only proper for the moral reaſon which | 
the poet aſſigns, but becauſe it would have been highly = 


4 


Before the angel, and of him to 4ſt 
Choſe rather: he, fe knew, would intern is 


With loaulineſi majeſtic, from her feat, 
And grace, that won 2D | 5 
Roje ; and went forth among her fruits and fir 


To wifit how they proſper a, bud and bloom, 
Her nurſery: they at her coming ſprung, 


And touch'd by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 
Yet went foe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 
Delighted, or not capable her 


Adam relating, /he ſole auditreſs ; 
Her huſband the relater Se preferr'd 


Grateful digreſſions,/ and ſolve high diſput 
ee, . 
Not words alone pleas'd her. O when meet now 


abſurd to have given the ſanCtion of an to 


any particular ſyſtem of philoſophy. The chief yo 
heſis are deſcri- 


in the Prolemaic and Copernican | 
bed with great conciſeneſs and perſpicuity, and at the 
ſame time dreſſed in very pleaſing and poetical ima- 


88s. 


ADAM, to detain the angel, enters afterwards upon 


his own hiſtory, and relates to him the circumſtances in 
which he found himſelf upon his creation; as alſo his 
converſation with his Maker, and his firſt meeting with 


Eve. There is no part of the poem more apt to raiſe 
the attention of the reader, than this diſcourſe of our 
great anceftor ; as nothing can be more ſurpriſing and 
delightful to us, than to hear the ſentiments that aroſe 
in the firſt man, while he was yet new and freſh from 
the hands of his Creator. The poet has interwoven e- 
very thing which is delivered upon this ſubje& in holy 


2 SS Ag - 


9 


writ with ſo many beautiful imaginations of his own, 


that nothing can be conceived more juſt and natural 


than this whole epiſode. As our author knew this ſub- 


ject could not but be agreeable to his reader, he would 


or = © pans We SHOE... 


tween Adam and the angel. The 


| Far on excurſion 
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mot throw it into the relation of the fix days works, but 
reſerved it for a diltin& epiſode, 8 
opportunity of expatiating upon it more 3 Be- 
take notice of two ſhining paſſages in the d hb. 
firſt is that 


For while T fit with thee, T ſeem in beans, 
3 45 85 | 
And hunger both from labour) 2 keg 
Of feet repaſt : they ſatiate, ond fs ” 
Tho" pleaſant ; but thy words, cui grace divine 
Inbu'd, bring to tLeir ſweetneſs no ſatiety. 


Tun other I ſhall mention, is that in which the 


an- 
E reaſon why he ſhould be glad to hear the 


Adam was about to relate. 


| For I that dey was abſent, arbifel, 


Bound on a woyage uncouth and obſcure . | 
toward; the gates of bell, 
Squar'd in full legion ( fuch command wwe had) 


Yo ſee that none thence iſſued forth a ſpy, 


enemy, while God ua in his work, 
Loh be, incens'd of ad eruption bold, 


| Diftruttion with creation might have mir d. 
Tanzt is no queſtion, but our poet drew the image 


in what follows from that in Virgil's fixth book, where 
ZEneas and the fabyl ſtand before the adamantine gates, 


which are there deſcribed as ſhut upon the place of tor- 


ments, and liſten to the groans, the clank of chains 
and the noiſe of iron whips, that were heard in thoſe 
85 Faft we found, faft Put 
The diſmal gates, and barricado'd firong ; 
But long ere our approaching heard within 


Nie, 


4 1 


Noiſe, other than _ of dance or fog, 8 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
ADAM then proceeds to give an account of his con- 


dition and ſentiments immediately after his creation. . 
How 2 y does he repreſent the poſture in which he 
found the — landſkip that ſurrounded 


him, and a the ebe of dart which grew wp in ham 


on that occaſion? 


As new waled from ſoundeft fleep, 
72 herb 1 found me laid 
In balmy ſeveat,. which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dried, and on the recking moiſiure fed. 
Sraight toward: beav'n my wvond'ring eyes I turn d. 
Hnd gar d awhile the ample fey, till rais'd, 
By guick inflin&ive motion, up 1 ſprung, 
A thitherward endeavouring, and upright. 
Stood'on my feet about me round I ſaw 8 
Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and funny plains, by. 
And liquid lapſe of murmuring fireams; by theſe 


r and walk'd, or fav, | 


Birds on the branches wwarbling ; all things ſmil 'd 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart verflow'd.. 


ADAM is afterwards deſcribed” as ſurpriſed at his 


_ ewn- exiſtence, and 3 ſurvey of himſetf, and of 
all the works of nature. He likewiſe is repreſented as 
diſcovering by the light of reaſon, that he and every 


| thing about him muſt have been the effect of ſome be- 


ing nhl good and powerful, and that this being 
a right to his worſhip and adoration. His firſt ad- 


Sb on, and war of the ereation which, 


made the moſt diſtinguiſhed figure, is very natural and. 
amaling to the imagination. | 


uon ſur, ſaid I, fair light, . | 

And thou enligbten d earth, ſo freſh and ay, 

Te hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains, 
Aud ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 

| Tell if ye faw, bixy-came I thus, how here? 
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' ſeem to riſe of themielves from the —— of 9 
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His next ſentiment, when upon his firſt going to 


fleep he fancies himſelf Tofing his exiſtence, and falli 


away into nothing, can never be ſufficiently admi 

His dream, in which he ftill preſerves the conſciouſneſs 
of his exiſtence ; together with his removal into the 
garden which was prepared for his reception, are alſo 
circumſtances finely imagined, and grounded upon 


| what is delivered in ſacred ſtory. 


THrese, and the like wonderful incidents in this part 


of the work, have in them all the beauties of novel- 


ty, at the ſame time that they have all the graces of na- 
ture. « They are ſuch as none wn but a Lp 8 could 
have * of, though, upon the 


he treats. In a word, though they are natural, they 


are not obvious, which is the true character of all fine 
writing. 


Tu i which the interdiction of the tree 


of life leſt in the mind of our firſt parent, is deſcribed 


with great ſtrength and judgment; as the image of the 


r beaſts and birds — — 5 


very beautiful and lively. 

— Fach bird and beaft bebe = 

Approaching two and two, theſe cowring low 

With * anne ; each bird floop'd on bis * 

4 nam'd them as they paIαẽf 

ADAM, in the next place, deſcribes a conference 
which he held with his Maker upon the nlgeth of 5o- 
litade. The poet here repreſents the Being, as 
making an eſſay of his own work, putting to the 


trial that nies faculty with which he had endued 


his creature. Adam urges, in this divine colloquy, the 
impoſſibility of his being happy, though he was the 


inhabitant of paradiſe, and Lord of the whole crea- 
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his ſentiments, the er he will A. himfelf 
with it. The poet has wonderfu y preſerved the cha- 
radter of majeſty and condeſcenſion in the Creator, and 
at the ſame time that of humility and adoration in the 
creature, as particularly in the following lines :. 
Thus I jrefumptuous; and the wiſion bright, 
As with a ſmile more brightened, thus * 4, &C. 
I — leave of ſpeech implor v, 
Aud humble deprecation thus reply d: 
Let not my wvords offend thee, heav'nly powver, 
My Maker, be propitious while 1 Jpeak, &c. 


' ADAM then proceeds to give an account of ki ſe- 
cond fleep, and of the dream in which he beheld the 
formation of Eve. The new paſſion that was awakened 
in him at the ſight of her, is touched very * 


- Under his forming hands à creature grew, Wy 
: Manlike, but diff 'rent ſex : jo lovely fair, 
That what ſeem d fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
_ Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, ix. ber contais'd; 5 
And in her looks which from that time infus'd. 
Seweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before : 
And into all things from her air inſpir a 
The ſpirit of fon and amorous delight. 


DAs ditreſd upon loſing fight of this beautiful 
phantom, with his exclamations of joy and gratitude, 
_ at the diſcovery of a real creature who reſembled the 
apparition which * eſented to him in his 
dream; the approach ooo canes wil and his man- 
ner of 8 are al laid together in a moſt ex- 
_ quiſite propriety of ſentiment. I” . 
Tuoven this part of the poem is worked up with 
great warmth and ſpirit, the love which is deſcribed- in 
it, is every way ſuitable to a ftate of innocence. If the 
reader compares the deſcription which Adam here gives 
of his leading Eee to the nuptial bower, with that 
which Mr. Dryden has made on the ſame occaſion in 2 
irene of his Fall of Man, he will be ſenſible of the 
wo care which Milton took to avoid all thoughts on 
delicate a ed, EI — 4 


r 
' 1 
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or manners. The ſentiments are chaſte, 5 not 
cold; and convey to the mind ideas of the moſt tranſ- 


noble mixture of rapture 
thor joined together, in the reflexion which Adam 


ting paſſion, and of the greateſt purity. What a 
? — 4 innocence has the au- 


makes on the pleaſures of love, compared to thoſe of ſenſe. 


Thus have 1 told thee all my fate, and brought 
My ftory to = ſum of earthly bliſs, 
Which I enjoy ; and muſt confeſs to find fs 
In all FER 4g 77 delight indeed, but ſuch ,E 
As, us'd or not, works in the mind no c * 
Nor vehement defires ; theſe delicacies 
1 mean of taſte, fight, ſmell, herbs, fruits and flows My 
Malls, and the melody of birds: but lere 
Far otberauiſe tranſported J behold, 


Tranſported touch; hos paſſion 2 I fele, 


| Commutions firange | in all enjoyments elſe 


Superior and unmov'd, here only eveak _ 
Againſt the charms of beauty's poww'rful 3 
Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
Not proof enough ſuc h object to fuftain ; 
Or from my fide PROM took perhaps 
More than enough; at leafi on her beflow'd 
Too much of ornament, in outevard h 
E laborate, of inward ieſi exact. 
1 hen I approach 
Her lovelineſs, Jo abſolute oe feems, © 
And in her/elf compleat, jo well to know 
Her oaun, that aubat fhe wills to. do or 72. 
Seems wwiſeft, wvirtuoſeft, diſcreeteſt, beſt : 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
Degraded : aviſdomin diſcourſe with her 
| Tofes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſoews; 
= Authority and reaſon on ber wait, 
As one intended firſt, not after made 
Ocegſſonally; and to conſ e 
Greatneſs of mind, and noblene/; obeir * 
Build in her lovelieft, and create an aave, 


Tuksr 
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Tus ſentiments of love, in our firſt- parent, gave 
che angel ſuch an infight into human nature, that he 
ſeems apprehe 
ſpecies in general, as well as Adam in particular, from 
exceſs of this paſſion. He therefore fortifies him 

againſt it by timely admonitions ; which very artfully 
Prepare the mind of the reader for the occurrences of 
the next book, where the weakneſs of which Adam 
here gives ſuch diſtant diſcoveries, brings about the fa- 
tal event which is the ſubject of the eee His diſ- 
courſe, which follows the gentle rebuke he received from 
te angel, ſhews that his love, however violent it might 
appear, was ſtill founded on reaſon, and conſequently 
| Neither her outfide form fo fair, nor aught 

In procreation common to all kinds, 
 {Tho' higher of the genial bed by far, 
 Andwvith myſlerious reverence I deem) 
So much delights me, as thoſe graceful as, 

T boſe thouſand decencies that daily fas 

From all ber «vords and actions, mixt with love 
And feveet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 

Union of mind, or in us both one foul; | 

Harmony to bebold in wwedaded pair ! 


 _ADAM's ſpeech at parting with the angel, has in 
| It a deference and gratitude agreeable to an inferior na- 
ture, and at the ſame time a certain dignity and great- 
naeſs ſuitable to the father of mankind in his ſtate of in- 
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nſive of the evils which might befal the 


Lf 
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No 346. Monday, ArklI 7. 
Conſuetudinem benignitatis largitioni muner _ longe * 


tepono. Hæc oft gravium hominum atque magnorum; 
illa quaſi afſentatorum populi, multitudinis levitatem v 
luptate quaſi titillantium. TuLL, 


J efleem a habit of benignity greatly preferable to munifi- 

cence: the former is peculiar to great and diſiinguiſhed 
perſons; the latter belongs to fiatterers of the people, 
who court the applauſe of the inconjtant vulgar. 


HEN we confider the offices of human life, there 
is, methinks, ſomething in what we ordinarily 
call generoſity, which, when carefully examined, ſeems 
to flow rather from a looſe and unguarded temper, than 
an honeſt and liberal mind, For this reaſon it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that all liberality ſhould have for its ba- 
ſis and ſupport frugality. By this means the benefi- 
cent ſpirit works in a man from the convictions of rea- 
ſon, not from the impulſes of paſſion. The generous 
man, in the ordinary acceptation, witliout reſpect to 
the demands of his own family, will foon find upon 
the foot of his account, that he has ſacrificed to fools, 
knaves, flatterers, or the deſervedly unhappy, all the 
opportunities of affording any future aſſiſtance where it 


| ought to be. Let him therefore reflect, that if to be- 


ſtow be in itſelf laudable, ſhould not a man take care 
to ſecure an ability to do things praiſe-worthy as long 
as he lives? Or could there be a more cruel piece of 
raillery upon a man who ſhould have reduced his for- 
tune below the capacity of acting according to his na- 
tural temper, than to ſay of him, 7 hat Gentleman was 
generous ; My beloved author therefore has, in the 
ſentence.on the top of my paper, turned his eye with 
a certain ſatiety from beholding the addreſſes to the 
people, by largeſſes and public entertainments, which 
he aſſerts to be in general vicious, and are always to 
Vor. V. 12 K | be 
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be regulated according to the circumſtances of time, 
and a man's own fortune. A conſtant benignity in 
commerce with the reſt of the world, which ought to 
run through all a man's actions, has effects more uſeful 
to thoſe whom you oblige, and leſs oftentatious in 
yourſelf. He turns his recommendation of this virtue 
in commercial life: and according to him, a citizen 
who is frank in his kindneſſes, and abhors ſeverity in 
his demands; he who in buying, ſelling, lending, 
doing acts of good neighbourhood, is juſt and eaſy ; 
he who appears naturally averſe to diſputes, and above 
the ſenſe of little ſufferings; bears a nobler character, 
and does much more good to mankind, than any other 
man's fortune without commerce can peſiibly ſupport. 
For the citizen above all other men has opportunities 
of arriving at that higbeſt fruit of <vealth, to be liberal 
without the leaſt expence of a man's own fortune. It is 
not to be denied but ſuch a practice is liable to hazard; 
but this therefore adds to the obligation, that, among 
traders, he who obliges is as much concerned to keep 
the favour a ſecret, as he who receives it. The unhap- 
ppy diſtinctions among us in England are fo great, that 
to celebrate the intercourſe of commercial friendſhip, 
(with which I am daily made acquainted) would be to 
raiſe the virtuous man ſo many enemies of the contrary 
party. I am obliged to conceal all I know of Tom, the 
bounteous, Who lends at the ordinary intereſt, to give 
men of leſs fortune opportunities of making greater ad- 
 vantages. He conceals, under a rough air and diſtant 
behaviour, a bleeding compaſſion and womanilh ten- 
derneſs. This is governed by the moſt exact circum- 
ſpection, that there is no induſtry wanting in the perſon 
whom he is to ſerve, and that he 1s guilty of no impro- 
per expences. This I know of Tem, but who dare ſay 
it of ſo known a Tory? The ſame care I was forced 
to uſe ſome time ago in the report of another's virtue, 
and ſaid fifty inftead of an hundred, becauſe the man [ 
pointed at was a Whig. Actions of this kind are po- 
pular without being invidious : for every man of ordi- 
nary circumſtances looks upon a man who has this 
| known benignity in his nature, as a perſon ready to 
de his friend upon ſuch terms as he ought to expect it - 
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and the wealthy, who may envy ſuch a character, can 
do no injury to its intereſts but by the imitation of it, 
in which the good citizen will rejoice to be rivalled. 
I know not how to form to myſelf a greater idea of hu- 
man life, than in what is the practice of ſome wealthy 
men whom I could name, that make no ſtep to the im- 
provement of their own fortunes, wherein they do not 
_ alſo advance thoſe of other men who would languiſh in 
poverty without that munificence. In a nation where 
there are ſo many public funds to be ſupported, I know 
not whether he can be called a good ſubject, who does 
not imbark ſome part of his fortune with the ſtate, to 
whoſe vigilance he owes the ſecurity of the whole. 
This certainly is an immediate way of laying an obli- 
pation upon many, and extending his benignity the 
furtheſt a man can poſſibly, who is not engaged in 
commerce. But he who trades,” beſides giving the 

ſtate ſome part of this ſort of credit he gives his banker, 
may in all the occurrences of his life have his eye. upon 
the removing want from the door of the induſtrious, 
and defending the unhappy upright man from bankrupt- 
cy. Without this benignity, pride or vengeance will 
precipitate a man to chooſe the receipt of half his de- 
mands from one whom he has undone, rather than the 
whole from one to whom he has ſhewn mercy. This 

benignity..is eſſential to the character of a fair trader, 
and any man who deſigns to enjoy his wealth with ho- 
nour and ſelf. ſatisfaction: nay, it would not be hard to 

maintain, that the practice of ſupporting good and in- 
duſtrious men, would carry a man further even to his 
pron, than indulging the propenſity of ſerving and o- 
ging the fortunate. My author argues on this ſub- 
ject, in order to incline mens minds to thoſe who want. 
them moſt, after this manner; We muſt always con- 
* fider the nature of things, and govern ourſelves accor- 
* dingly. The wealthy man, when he has repaid you, 
is upon a balance with you; but the perſon whom 
„you favoured with a loan, if he be a good man, 
* will think himſelf in your debt after he has paid you. 
„The wealthy and the conſpicuous are not obliged by 
the benefit you do them; they think they conferred 
* a benefit when they received one. Your good offices 
| | . ars. 
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e are always ſuſpected, and it is with them the ſame 


< thing to expect their favour as to receive it. But the | 


man below you, who knows in the good you have 
done him, you reſpected himſelf more than his cir- 
< cumftances, does not act like an obliged man only 
* to him from whom he has received a benefit, but alſo 
to all who are capable of doing him one. And 
* whatever little offices he can do for you, he is ſo far 
< from magnifying it, that he will labour to extenuate 
« it in all his actions and expreſſions. Moreover, the 
< regard to what you do to a great man, at beſt is taken 
* notice of no further than by himſelf or his family; 
« but what you do to a man of an humble fortune, 
« (provided always that he is a good and a modeſt man) 
< raiſes the affections towards you of all men of that 
character (of which there are many) in the whole 
cc city. | | 5 | | : 5 
_ "THE is nothing gains a reputation to a preacher 
ſo much as his own practice; I am therefore caſting a- 
bout what act of benignity is in the power of a SPEc- 
TaTOR. Alas, that hes but in a very narrow compals, 
and 1 think the moſt immediately under my patronage, 
are either players, or ſuch whoſe circumitances bear 
an affinity with theirs: all therefore I am able to do 
at this time of this kind, is to tell the town, that on 
Friday the 11th of this inſtant April, there will be per- 
formed in York-buildings a concert of vocal and inſtru- 
mental muſic, for the benefit of Mr. Edward Keene, 
the father of twenty children; and that this day the 
haughty George Powe! hopes all the good-natured part 
of the town will favour him, whom they applauded in 
Alexander, Timon, Lear, and Orefies, with their com- 
pany this night, when he hazards all his heroic glory 
or their approbation in the humbler condition of ho- 
neſt Zack Falſtaſſe. CEN Os — 9 
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No 3479. Tueſday, Avi 8. 


Qui: furor, 6 ciwes | que tanta licentia ferri ! 


Lucan. lib. 1. v. 8. 


| What blind, detefled, madneſs could afford 
Such horrid licence to the murd"ring ſword? Row RE 


] Do not queſtion but my country readers have been 
very much ſurpriſed at the ſeveral accounts, they have 
met with in our public papers, of that ſpecies of men 
among us, lately known by the name of Mohocks, T 
find the opinions of the learned, as to their origin and 
deſigns, are altogether various, inſomuch that very ma- 
ny be, n to doubt whether indeed there were ever any 


ver the whole nation ſome years fince on account of the 
Iris, is fill freſh in moſt people's memories, though it 
afterwards appeared there was not the leaſt ground for 
that general conſternation. Dn Loa 
Tu late panic-fear was, in the opinion of many 
deep and penetrating perſons, of the ſame nature. Theſe 
will have it, that the Mobocks are like thoſe ſpectres and 
apparitions which frighten ſeveral towns and villages in 
her Majeſty's dominions, though they were never ſeen 
by any of the inhabitants. Others are apt'to think that 
theſe Mobocks are a kind of bull-beggars, firſt invented 
by prudent married men, and maſters of families, in or- 
der to deter their wives and daughters from taking the 
air at unſeaſonable hours; and that when they tell then 
the Mohocks will 'catch them, it is a caution of the ſame 
nature with that of our forefathers, when they bid their 
children have a care of Razw-hend and Blody-bones. 
Fox my own part, I am afraid there was too mucir 
reaſon for that great alarm the whole city has been in 
upon this occaſion; though at the ſame time I muſt own, 
that I am in ſome doubt whether the following pieces 
re genuine and authentic: and the more ſo, becauſe I an. 
ot fully ſatisfied that the name, by which the Emperor 
„„ K 3 0 {ubſcribes. 


347 


fuch fociery of men. The terror which ſpread itſelf o- 
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| ſubſcribes himſelf, is altogether conformable to the In- 
dian orthography. 

I ſhall only further inform my 1 that it was 
ſome time ſince I received the following letter and mani- 


feſto, though for particular reaſons I did not think li to 
mm them till now. | 


To th SPECTATOR. | 


$18, 


IN DING that our gr endeavours for the 
good of mankind have been baſely and malici- 
3 0 repreſented to the world, we ſend you incloſed 
our Imperial manifeſto, which it is our will and pleaſure 
© that you forthwith communicate to the public, by in- 
* ſerting it in your next daily paper. We do not doubt 
of your ready compliance in this particular, and there- 
5 fore bid you heartily farewell. i 
| Signed, 
Taw Wa w Ezzn Zax Katavan, | 


Emperor of the Mohocks. 


The manifeſto of Taw Waw Ezen Zan KaLanan, 
Emperor of the Mohocks. 


HEREAS we have received Fan from 
ſundry quarters of this great and populous city, 
{4 ſeveral outrages committed on the legs, arms, noſes 
© and other parts of the good people of England, by ſuch 
© as have ſtyled themſelves our ſubjects; in order to vid- 
© dicate our Imperial dignity from the falſe aſperſions 
© which have been caſt on it, as if we ourſelves might 
have encouraged: or abetted any ſuch practices; we 
© have by thels preſents, thought fit to ſignify our ut- 
moſt abhorrence and deteſtation of all ſuch tumultuous 
and irregular proceedings; and do hereby further give 
notice, that if any — 4 or perſons has or have ſuf- 
* fered any wound, hurt, damage or detriment in his or 
© their limb or limbs, otherwiſe than ſhall be hereafter 
__ © ſpecified, the ſaid perſon or 3 2 plying 
2 . to ſuch as we ſhall appoint ſor the in 2 
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© and redreſs of the grievances aforeſaid, ſhall be forth: 
with committed to the care of our principal ſurgeon, 
© and be cured at our own expence, in ſome one or. other 
©. of thoſe hoſpitals GE AE TUE CO NOIR: 
_ © purpoſe. 

Ax to the end that no one may, either through 
© ignorance or inadvertency, incur thoſe penalties which 
we have thought fit to 3 on es of looſe and 
« diſſolute lives, we do hereby 1 ws the public, that 
if any man be knocked — or aſſaulted While he is 
< employed in his lawful buſineſs, at proper hours, == 4 
© it is not done by our order; and we do hereby permi 
and allow any ſuch perſon ſo knocked down or — 
| © ed, to riſe again and defend himſelf in the beſt man- 

© ner that he is able. 


_ *Wedo allo command all and every our good ſub- | 


© jets, that do not preſume, upon any pretext 
© whatſoever, 2 and ſally forth ſrom their re- 
ſpective quarters till between the hours of eleven and 
© twelve. That they never tip the lion upon a man, wo- 
© man, or child, till the clock = Duyfes's hall have 
« ftruck one. ; 
© Tyar the feveat be never given but between the 
© hours of one and two; always provided, that our hun- 
ters may begin to bunt a little after the cloſe of the 
© event __ = Sp ay the contrary herein notwithſtand- 
© ing. that if ever they are reduced to 
6 — * of Nadleg, it ſhall always be in the moſt 
* fleſhy parts, and ſuch as are leaſt expoſed to view. 
© IT is alſo our Imperial will and pleaſure, that our 
* good ſubjects the feveaters do eſtabliſh. their Hummums in 
uch cloſe places, allies, nooks, and corners, that 
the patient or patients may not be in * 
« cold. - 
© Tzar the tumblers, to es care we chiefly com- 
© mit the female ſex, confine themſelves to Drury Lane 
and the purlieus of the zemple, and that every other 
arty and diviſion of our ſubjects do each of them 
12 eep within their reſpective quarters we have allotted. 
to them. Provided nevertheleſs, that nothing herein 
contained ſhall in any wiſe be conſtrued to extend to. 
ME. the . who have our full Licence and Mn 


be 8 3 * 
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* to enter into any part of the town where-ever their 
game ſnall lead them. 
* And whereas we have nothing more at our Impe- 
rial heart than the reformation of the cities of Landon 
* and We/imin/ter, which to our unſpeakable ſatisfaction 
* we have in ſome meaiure already effected, we do hereby 
* earneſtly pray and exhort all huſbands, fathers, houſe- 
* keepers and matters of families, in either of the afore- 
© ſaid cities, not only to repair themielves to their re- 
* ſpective habitations at early and ſeaſonable hours; but 
* alio to keep their wives and daughters, ſons, ſervants 
and apprentices, from appearing in the ſtreets at thoſe 
© times and ſeaſons which may expoie them to a mili- 
© tary diſcipline, as it is practiſed by our good ſubjects 
© the Mohocks : and we do further promiſe, on our Im- 
« perial word, that aſſoon as the reformation aforeſaid 
* ſhall be brought about, we will forthwith conls alt 
* hoſtilities to ccaſe. 


Ciwven from our court at the Devilt 1 
2 15 125 | . X 


ö No 248. | Wedmſday, Apr * 


 Invidiam Fe THER paras virtute reli? 
Hor. Sat. 3. I. 2. v. 13. 


To fun detraction awould e virtue ty? 


_ . Mr. ere 


HAVE not ſeen you * at any of the i 


1 where I viſit, ſo that I am afraid you are wholly 1 


* unacquainted with what paſſes among my part 
©world, who are, though I fay it, without controverſy, 
the moſt accompliſhed and beſt bred of the town. 


1 Give me leave to tell you that T am extremely diſcom- 


© poſed when I hear ſcandal, and am an utter enemy to 


© all manner of detraction, and think it the _ : 
_ ,* meanne(s that people of diſtinction can be guilty of: 
_ © however it is hardly poſſible to come into company, 
where you do not find them pulling one another to 
* r and that from no other provocation but that of 


aring any one commended. Merit, both as to i | 
* an 
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and beauty, is become no other than the poſſeſſion of 
* a few trifling people's favour, which you cannot poſſi- 
« bly arrive at, if you have really any thing in you that is 
* deſerving. What they would bring to paſs, is, to make 
all good and evil conſiſt in report, and with whiſpers, 
* calumnies and impertinencies, to have the conduct of 
* thole reports. By this means innocents are blaſted up- 
* on their firſt appearance in town; and there is no- 
* thing more required to make a young woman the 
object of envy and hatred, than to deſerve love and 
* admiration, 'This abominable endeavour to ſuppreſs 
© or leſſen every thing that is praiſe worthy, is as fre- 
quent among the men as the women. If I can re- 
member what paſſed at a viſit laſt night, it will ſerve 
© as an inſtance, that the ſexes are equally inclined to 
« defamation, with equal malice, with equal impotence. 
Tack Triplett came into my Lady Airy's about eight of 
© the clock. You know the manner we fit at a viſit, 
and I need not deſcribe the circle; but Mr. Triplett 
came in, introduced by two tapers ſupported by a 
« ſpruce ſervant, whoſe hair is under a cap till my La- 
N ds candles are all lighted up, and the hour of cere- 
* mony begins: I ſay, Fack Triplett came in, and 
« ſinging (for he is really good company) Ewery feature, 
* charming creature, —he went on, It is a moſi unreaſona- 
« ble thing, that people cannot go peaceably to ſee their 
© friends, but theſe murderers are let looſe. Such a ſhape ! 
© Such an air! What a glance was that as her chariot paſi'd 
« by mine. My Lady herſelf interrupted him; Pray 
* avho ts this fine thing *—1 warrant, ſays another, "tis the 
creature I wwas telling your Ladyſhip of juſt now. You 
avere telling of ſays Jact; 1 wiſh I had been fo happy- 
© as to have come in and beard you, for I have not words 
© to ſay what jhe is: but if an agreeable height, a mo- 
deſt air, a virgin ſhame, and impatience of being be- 
© held, amidſt a blaze of ten thouſand charms—- The 
* whole room flew out——Oh Mr. Triplett !—— When 
Mrs. Lofty, a known prude, ſaid ſhe believed ſhe knew. 
whom the gentleman meant: but ſhe was indeed, as he 
« civilly repreſented her, impatient of being beheld—— 
Then turning to the Lady next to her———The moſt. 
Lunbred creature you ever ſaw. Another purſued the 


tool care of her home; but 


a 
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_ © diſcourſe: as unbred, Madam, as you may think her, 
© ſhe is extremely bely'd if ſhe is the novice ſhe appears; 


* ſhe was laſt week at a ball till two in the morning; 
Mr. Triplett knows whether he was the happy man that 
This was followed by 
* ſome particular exception that each woman in the room 
made to ſome particular grace or advantage; fo that 
Mr. Triplett was beaten from one limb and feature 
© to another, till he was forced to reſign the whole 
woman. In the end, I took notice Triplett recorded 


all this malice in his heart; and ſaw in his counte- 


« nance, and a certain waggiſh ſhrug, that he deſign'd 


to repeat the converſation: I therefore let the diſ- 


'© courſe die, and ſoon aſter took an occaſion to com- 


4 


Tus, Mr. SPECTATOR, this impertinent hu- 


« mend a certain gentleman of my acquaintance for a 


_ © perſon of ſingular modeſty, courage, integrity, and 


«* withal as a man of an entertaining converſation, to 
which advantages he had a ſhape and manner peculiarly 
« graceful. Mr. Triplett, who is a woman's man, 
E — to hear me with patience enough commend 


_ © the qualities of his mind: he never heard indeed but 


© that he was a very honeſt man and no fool; but for a 


fine gentleman, he muſt aſk pardon. Upon no other 


« foundation than this, Mr. Triplett took occaſion to give 
«the gentleman's pedigree, by what methods ſome part 
of the eſtate was acquired, how much it was beholden 
to a marriage for the preſent circumſtances of it; 
© after all he could ſee nothing but a common man in 
his perſon, his breeding, or underſtagding. 8 
mour of diminiſhing every one who is produced in con- 
< verſation to their advantage, runs through the world; 


dT amok b eld of tin eb ff; 


« tongues, that I have begged of all thoſe who are my 


„ well-wiſhers never to commend me, for it will but 
bring my frailties into examination, and I had rather 


be unobſerved, than conſpicuous for diſputed perfe- 


_ © tions. Tam confident, a thouſand young people, who 


would have been ornaments to fociety, have, from 


fear of ſcandal, never dared to exert themſelves in 


the polite arts of life. Their lives have paſſed away 


i an odious ruſticity, in ſpite of great advantages of 
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* perſon, genius and fortune. There is a vicious ter- 
« ror of being blamed in ſome well inclined people, and 
a wicked = Dr in ſuppreſſing them in others; both 
* which 1 recommend to your ſpectatorial wiſdom ta 
animadvert upon; and, if you can be ſucceſsful in it, 
I need not ſay how much you will deferve of the town ; 
but new toaſts will owe to you their beauty, and new 


« wits their fame. I am, 
SS. 


G.. 0.6 


3 Ten our moſt obedient bumble ferwant, . 
T | Ma RY. 
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- Ouos ille timorum 1 
Maximus baud urget lethi metus : inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens ns —_ animergque capaces 


Mortis. Lucan. lib. 1. v. 454 


Thrice happy 49 * their nere 1. 

I bo that worſt fear, the fear of death, deſpiſe ! 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 
But ruſb undannted on the pointed fleel, 
Prowvoke approaching fate, and brawely ſcorn 
To Jpare that 2 OI my fo os UA 

OE 7-7 


1 Au very much n with | a RI. letter of 
I Phoalaris, to one who had loſt a ſon that was a youn 
man of great merit. The thought with which he 
comforts the afflicted father, is, to the beſt of my me- 
mory, as follows ; that he ſhould confider death had 
ſet a kind of ſeal upon his ſon's character, and placed 
him out of the reach of vice and infamy : that, while 
he lived, he was ſtill within the poſſibility of falling a- 
way from virtue, and loſing the fame of which he was 
poſſeſſed. Death only cloſes a man's reputation, and 
determines it as good or bad. 
Tais, among other motives, may be one reaſon 
why we are naturally averſe to che lannchivg out into 


1 
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a man's praiſe till his head is laid in the duſt Whilſt 


he is capable of changing, we may be forced to retract 


our opinions. He may forfeit the eſteem we have con- 


ceived of him; and, ſome time or other, appear to us 


under a different light from what he does at preſent In 


ſhort, as the life of any man caunct be called happy or 


_ unhappy, ſo neither can it be pronounced vicious or 
virtuous, before the concluion of it. . 


II was upon this conſideration, that Epaminonda:, be- 


ing aſked, whether Chabrias, I hicrates, or he himſelf, 


deſerved moſt to be clicemed ? You mult firſt fee ub 


die, ſaid he, before that queition can be aniwered. | 

As there is not a more melancholy conſideration to a 

5 * man than his being obnoxious to ſuch a change, 
0 


there .is nothing more gloriou than to keep up an 


uniformity in his actions, and preſerve the beauty of 


his character to the laſt. 
Tux end of a man's life is often compared to the 
winding up of a well written play, where the principal 


perſons ſtil] act in character, whatever the fate is which 
they undergo. There is ſcarce a great perion in the Gre- 
cian or Roman hiſtory, whole death has not been re- 
marked upon by ſome writer or other, and cenſured or 

applauded according to the genius or principles of the 

perſon who has deſcanted on it. Monſieur de St. Eare- 


mond is very particular in ſetting fortt; the conſtancy and 
courage of Petronius Arbiter, during his laſt moments, 


and thinks he diſcovers in them a greater firmneſs of 
mind and reſolution than in the death of Seneca, Caro, 
or Socrates. There is no queli1on but this polite author's 

affectation of appearing fingular in his remarks, and 


making diſcoveries which had eſcaped the obſervation 


of others, threw him into this courſe of reflexion. It 
was Perronius's merit, that he died in the ſame gaiety of 
temper in which he lived ; but as his life was altogether 


looſe and diſſolute, the indifference which he ſhewed at 
the cloſe of it, is to be looked upon as a piece of natural 
careleſneis and levity, rather than fortitude. The reſo- 


lution of Socrates proceeded from very different motives, 
the conſciouſneſs of a well ſpent life. and the proſpect 
of a happy eternity. If the ingenious author above- 


mentioned was ſo pong with gary of n in a 


ng 
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dying man, he might have found a much nobler inftance 
of it in our countryman Sir Thomas More. 

Tuis great and learned man was famous for enliven- 


ing his ordinary diſcourſes with wit and pleaſantry; 
and, as Eraſmus tells him in en epifile dedicatory, acted 


in all parts of life like a ſecond Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is reſpected as 
a martyr. by that ſide for which he ſuffered. That in- 
nocent mirth, which had been ſo conſpicuous in his life, 


did not ferſake him to the laſt: he maintained the ſame 


chearfulneſs of heart upon the ſcaffold, which he uſed 


to ſhew at his table; and upon laying his head on the 


block, gave inſtances of that good humour with which 
he had always -entertained his friends in the moſt ordi- 
nary occurrences. His death was of a piece with his 
life. There was nothing in it new, forced or affected. He 
did not look upon the ſevering his head from his body 
as a Circumſtance that ought to produce any change in 


the diſpoſition of his mind: and as he died under a 


fixed and ſettled hope of immortality, he thought any 


unuſual degree of ſorrow and concern improper on ſuch 


an occaſion, as had nothing in it which could deject or 
„„ „% no VVV» 
TukkkE is no great danger of imitation from this 
example. Men's natural fears will be a ſufficient 


guard againſt it. I ſhall only obſerve, that what was. + 


philoſophy in this extroardinary man, would be frenzy 
in one who does not reſemble him as well in the chear- 
falneſs of his temper, as in the ſanctity of his life and 


manners. 


I ſhall conclude this paper with the inſtance of a 
perſon who ſeems to me to have ſhewn more intrepidity 
and greatneſs of foul in his dying moments, than what 
we meet with among any of the moſt celebrated Greeks 
and Romans, I met with this inftance in the hiftory of 
the revelutions in Portugal, written by the Abbot de 
Forth. © = . : 

Wurx Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, had invaded 
the territories of Muly Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, in 
order to dethrone him, and ſet his crown upon the 
head of his nephew, Maluc was wearing away with a 
diſtemper which he himſelf knew was incurable, Hows 

You w. I. 1 ever. 
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ever, he prepared for the reception of ſo formidable 
an enemy. He was indeed ſo far ſpent with his ſick- 
neſs, that he did not expect to live out the whole day, 
when the laſt decifive battle was given ; but knowing 
the fatal conſequences that would happen to his chil- 
dren and people, in caſe he ſhould die before he put an 
end to that war, he commanded his principal officers 
that if he died during the engagement, they ſhould con- 
ceal his death from the army, and that they ſhould ride 
up to the litter in which his corps was carried, under 
pretence of receiving orders from him as uſual. Before 
the battle beguu, he was carried through all the ranks 
of his army in an open litter, as they ſtood drawn up 
in array, encouraging them to fight valiantly, in defence 
of their religion and country. Fmding afterwards the 
battle to go againſt him, though he was very near his 
laſt agonies, he threw himſelf out of his litter, rallied 
his army, and led them on to the charge; which after- 
wards ended in a compleat victory on the fide of 
the Moors. He had no ſooner brought his men to 
the engagement, but _— himſelf utterly ſpent, 
he was again replaced in his litter, where laying his 
finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecrecy to his officers, 
| who ſtood about him, he died a few moments after in 
that poſture, e EE = 
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Ea animi elatio que cernitur in periculis, fi juſlitia wacdt 


| { 

pPugnatgut pro ſuis commodis, in vitio eff, or C 

That courage and intrepidity of mind, which diftinguiſhes \ 

#tjelf in dangers, if it is void of all regard to juſtice, 7 

and ſupports a man only in the purſuit of his own intereſt, | < 
is vicious. Fr 0 | 


Cf YAPTAIN SexTrEY was laſt night at the club, 
and produced a letter from 1pfwich, which his c 
correſpondent defired him to communicate to his friend | 
the SPECTATGR, It contained an account of an en- 
ä 
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gagement between a French privateer, commanded by 
one Dominique Pottiere, and a little veſſel of that place 
laden with corn, the maſter whereof, as I remember, 
was one Goodwin. The Engliman defended himſelf 


with incredible bravery, and beat off the French, after 


having been boarded three or four times. The enemy 
ſill came on with greater fury, and hoped by his num- 
ber of men to carry the prize, till at lat the Eagliſman 
finding himſelf fink apace, and ready to periſh, ſtruck: 
but the effe& which this ſingular gallantry had upon the- 
captain of the privateer, was no other than an unmanly 


deſire of vengeance for the loſs he had ſuſtained in his 


ſeveral attacks. He told the ich man in a ſpeaking 
trumpet, that he would not take him aboard, and that: 


| he ftaid to ſee him fink. The Engliſoman at the ſame 


time obſerved a diſorder in the veſſel, which he rightly 
judged to proceed from the diſdain which the ſhip's 


crew had of their captain's inhumanity: with this 
hope he went into his boat, and approached the enemy. 


He was taken in by the ſailors in ſpite of their com- 
mander; but though they received him againſt his 
command, they treated him when he was in the ſhip in 
the manner he directed. Pottiere cauſed his men to hold 
Goedzwin, while he beat him with a ſtick till he fainted. 
with loſs of blood, and rage of heart; after which he 
ordered him into irons, without allowing him any food, 
but ſuch as one or two of. the men ſtole to him under 
peril of the like uſage: after having kept him ſeveral 
days overwhelmed with the miſery of ſtench, hunger, 
and ſoreneſs, he brought him into Calais. The governor 
of the place was ſoon acquainted with all that had paſſed, 
diſmiſſed Pottiere from his charge with ignominy, and 
gave Goodwin all the relief which a man of honour - 
would beftow upon an enemy barbarouſly treated, to 
recover the imputation of cruelty upon his Prince and 
country... = VV— : 
WEN Mr. SenTREyY, had read his letter full of ma- 
ny other circumſtances which aggravate the barbarity, _ 
he fell into a ſort of criticiſm upon magnanimity and. 
courage, and argued, that they were inſeparable ; and 
that courage, without regard to juſtice and humanity, 
was no other than the — of a wild beaſt. A mu 
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and truly bold ſpirit, continued he, is ever actuated by 
reaſon and a ſenſe of honour and duty; the affectation of 
ſuch a ſpirit exerts itſelf in an impudent aſpect, an over- 
bearing confidence, and a certain negligence of giving 
offence. This is viſible. in all the cocking youths you 
ſee about this town, who are noiſy in aſſemblies, unawed 
by the preſence of wiſe and virtuous men; in a word in- 


ſenſible of all the honours and decencies of human life. 


A ſhameleſs fellow takes the advantage of merit clothed 
with modeſty and magnanimity, and in the eyes of 


 hitle people appears ſprightly and agreeable ; while the 


man of reſolution and true gallantry is over-looked and 
diſregarded, if not deſpiſed. There is a propriety in all 
things;. and I believe what you ſcholars call juſt and 
ſublime, in oppoſition to turgid and bombaſt expreſſions, 
may give you an idea of what I mean, when I ſay mo- 
deſty is the certain indication of a great ſpirit, and im- 
pudence the affectation of it. e that writes with 
judgment, and never riſes to improper warmths, mani- 


feſts the true force of genius; in like manner, he who is 
quiet and equal in all his behaviour, is ſupported in that 


deportment by what we may call true courage. Alas, 

it is not ſo eaſy a thing to be a brave man as the un- 
thinking part of A imagine: to dare, is not all 
chat there is in it. The privateer, we were juſt now 
talking of, had boldneſs enough to attack his enemy, 
but not greatneſs of mind enough to admire the ſame 


quality exerted by that enemy in defending himſelf. 


Thus his baſe and little mind was wholly taken up in 
_ the ſordid regard to the prize, of which he failed, and 
the damage done to his own veſſel; and therefore he 


uſed an honeſt man, who defended his own from him, 


| + the manner as he would a thief that ſhould rob 
Sv Zh, | TOR | 0 
Hx was &i 


lly diſappointed, and had not ſpirit e- 


nough to conſider that one caſe would be laudable, and 


the other criminal. Malice, rancour, hatred, ven- 
ance, are what tear the breaſts of mean men in fight; 
t fame, glory, conqueſts, defires of opportunies to 
| pardon and oblige their oppoſers, are what glow in the 
minds of the gallant. The Captain ended his diſcourſe 
with a ſpecimen of his book-learning ; and gave us to 


A ke 


geous than Æncas, conduct and ſucceſs prove AEncas - 
more yaliant than Turnus. | | oy 
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underſtand that he had read a French author on the ſub-- 


ject of juſtneſs in pont of gallantry, , I love, ſaid Mr. 
SENTREY, a critic who mixes the rules of life with an- 


notations upon writers. My author, added he, in his = 
diſcourſe upon epic poem, takes occaſion to ſpeak of 
the ſame quality of courage drawn in the two different 


characters of Turnus and /Zneas he makes courage the 


chief and greateſt ornament of Turnus; but in Æncas 


there are many others which outſhine it, amongſt the 
reit that of piety. Turnus is therefore all along painted 
by che poet full of oſtentation, his language haughty . 
and vain-glorious, as placing his honour in the mani- 
feſtation of his valour ; AZneas ſpeaks little, is flow to 


action, and ſhews only a ſort of defenſive courage. If 


equipage and addreſs make Turnus appear more coura- 


— 
* 
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it te omnis domus inclinata recumbit. 


Virg. En. 12. v. 59. 
On thee the: fortunes of our houſe depend. 


F we look into the three great heroic poems which 


have appeared in the world, we may obſerve that 


they are built upon very ſlight foundations. Homer 


lived near 300 years after the Trejan war; and as the 


writing of hiſtory was not then in uſe among the Greeks, 
we may very well ſuppoſe, that the tradition of Achilles - 


and Le had broaght down but very few particulars 
to his knowledge; though there is no queſtion but he 
has wrought into his two poems ſuch of their remarkable 


| adventures, as were till talked of among bis con- 
temporanes.. | Ty e 


Tur ſtory of Hneas on which Virgil founded his 
poem, was likewiſe very bare of circumſtances, and by 
that means afforded him an opportunity of embelliſhing 


it with 6Qion, and giving a full range to his own inven- 


L. 3 tion. 


— . 
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tion. We find, however, that he has interwoven, in 
the courſe of his fable, the principal particulars which 


were generally believed among the Romans, of AEncas's 
voyage and ſettlement in Tach. 


THE reader may find an abridgment of the whole 


ſtory as collected out of the ancient hiſtorians, and as it 
was received among the Romans, in Dionyſius Halicar- 


naſſeus. 


Six none of the critics have conſidered Virgil's 
fable, with relation to this hiſtory of Areas; it may 
not, perhaps, be amiſs to examine it in this light, ſo far 


as regards my preſent purpoſe. Whoever looks into the 
abridgment above-mentioned, will find that the cha- 
racter of /Zncas is filled with piety to the gods, and a 


ſuperſtitious oBſervation of prodigies, oracles, and pre- 
ditions. Virgil has not only preſerved this character in 


the perſon of Mias, but has given a place in his poem 
to thoſe particular propheſies which he found recorded 
of him in hiſtory and tradition. The poet took the 
matters of fact as they came down to him, and circum- 


ſtanced them aſter his own manner, to make them ap- 


pear the more natural, agreeable, or ſurpriſing. I be- 
lieve very many readers have been ſhocked at that lu- 


dicrous propheſy, which one of the Harpies pronounces 


to the Trojans in the third book, namely, that, before 


they had built their intended city, they ſhould be redu- 
ced by hunger to eat their very tables. But, when they 


hear that this was one of the circumſtances that had 


been tranſmitted to the Romar in the hiſtory of Zneas, 


they will think the poet did did very well in taking no- 
tice of it. The hiftorian above-mentioned acquaints us, 
a propheteſs had foretald Aneat, that he ſhould take his 


oe. 1 till his companions ſhould eat their 


tables; and that accordingly, upon his landing in 7taly, 
as they were eating their fleſh upon cakes of bread, for 


want of other conveniences, they afterwards fed on the 
cakes. themſelves 3 upon which one of the company 


| ſaid merrily, We are eating our tables. They immedi- 
_ ately took the hint, ſays the hiſtorian, and concluded 
the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not think it 
proper to omit {o material a particular in the hiſtory of 
nes, it may be worth while to conſider with how 


- ok the company. I am apt to think that the 2 


violent machine in the whole Aueid, and has given 
offence to ſeveral critics, may be accounted. for the 


tion, premiſes, that what he was going to tell appeared 


incredible, but that it was juſtified by tradition. What 
Further confirms me that this change of the fleet was a 


dered the fable of the Afncid in this light, and taken 


able; I hope the length of this reflexion will not make 


 cumſtance of it in the body of his fable. The ninth 
book, which we are here to conſider, is raiſed upon 


the ſerpent was mere ſubtle than any beaſt of the field, 


fruit, that the was overcome by this temptation, and 
that Adam followed her example. From theſe few par- 


ticulars, Milton has formed one of the molt entertain- 
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much judgment he has qualified i it, and taken off every 
thing that might have a ed improper for a paſſage 
in an heroic poem. The propheteſs, who foretells it, 


is an hungry Harpy, as the — who diſcovers — 
young Aſcanins. 


Heus etiam menſas eng, inguit Filus fo 
5 En. 7. v. 1 16. 


See, we devour the * on which we fed. 
| Dx vpn. 


"PPT 4 obſervation, Which is beautiful i in the mouth 
of a-boy, would have been ridiculous from any other 


of the Trejan fleet into water-nymphs, which is the m 


ſame way. Virgil himſelf, before he begins that rela- 


celebrated circumſtance in the hiſtory of Areas, is, 


that Ovid has given a place to the ſame metamorphoſis 3 in 
bis account of the heathen mythology 


NoxE of the critics I have met with having conſi- 


notice how the tradition, on which it was founded, au- 
thorizes thoſe parts in. it which appear moſt exception- 


it unacceptable to the curious part of my readers. 

Tux hiſtory, which was the baſis of Milton's poem, 
3s ſtill ſhorter than either that of the Iliad or Tneid. 
The poet has likewiſe taken care to inſert every cir- 


that brief account in ſcripture, wherein we are told that 


that he tempted the woman to eat of the forbidden 


ing 


* a 
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Ing fables that invention ever produced. He has diſ- 
ed of theſe ſeveral circumftances among ſo many 
utiful and natural fictions of his own, that his 

whole ſtory looks only like a comment upon ſacred 

writ, or rather ſeems to be a full and compleat relation 

of what the other is only an epitome. I have inſiſted 
the longer on this conſideration, as I look upon the 

| _ diſpoſition and contrivance of the fable to be the prin- 

„ cipal beauty of the ninth book, which has more ffory 

 - In it, and is fuller of incidents, than any other in the 

whole poem. Satan's traverſing the globe, and ſtill 
| keeping within the ſhadow of the night, as fearing to 

| be diſcovered by the angel of the ſun, who had before 

detefted him, 1s one of thoſe beautiful imaginations 

with which he introduces this his ſecond ſeries of ad- 

þ ventures. Having examined the nature of every crea- 

1 ture, and found out one which was the moſt proper for 

= his purpoſe, he again returns to paradiſe; and, to a- 

| void diſcovery, finks by night with a river that ran un- 

der the garden, and riſes up again through a fountain 

| that iſſued from it by the tree of life. The poet, who, 

1 as we have before taken notice, ſpeaks as little as pof- 

ſible in his own perſon, and, after the example of Ho- 

N 


mer, fills every part of his work with manners and 
| characters, introduces a ſoliloquy of this infernal agent, 
1 who was thus reſtleſs in the deſtruction of man. He 
[1 is then deſcribed as gliding through the garden, under 
| the reſemblance of a mift, in order to find out that crea- 
| | ture in which he deſigned to tempt our firſt parents. 
| This deſcription has ſomething in it very poetical and 
„ ſurpriſing. „ 
1 bo ſaying, through each thicket dank or dry, 
1 : Like a black miſt, low creeping, he held m 
= His midnight ſearch, where ſooneſt he might find 
3B The ſerpent : him foft ſleeping ſaon be. found, 
| In labyrinth of many a round elf roll d, 5 

His head the midſt, well fior'd with ſubtle wiles, 


Tux author afterwards gives us a deſcription of the 
| morning, which is wonderfully ſuitable to a divine 
| poem, and peculiar to that firſt ſeaſon of nature: be 
7 CT _ repreſents 
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repreſents the earth, beſore it was curſt, as a great al- 
tar, breathing out its incenſe from all parts, and ſend- 
ing up a pleaſant ſavour to the noſtrils of its Creator ; 
to which he adds, a noble idea of Adam and Fre, as 
offering their morning-worſhip, and filling up the uni- 
verſal concert of praiſe and adoration. 5 


Now when as ſacred light began to daaun 

In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breathed | 

T heir morning incenſe, oben all things that breath 

Frem th earth's great altar, fend up fiient proife 

To the Creator, and his noſtrils fill | 

Vith grateful ſmell; forth came the human pair, 

Ind join'd their vocal worſhip to the choir 
creatures wanting Voice: 


Tux difpute, which follows between our two firſt 
parents, is repreſented with great art: it proceeds from 
a difference of judgment, not of pation, and is ma- 
naged with reaſon, not with heat: it is ſuch a diſpute as 
we may ſuppoſe might have happened in paradiſe, had 
man continued happy and innocent. There is a great 
delicacy in the moralities which are interſperſed in 4 
&am's diſcourſe, and which the moſt ordinary reader 
cannot but take notice of. That force of love which 
the father of mankind fo finely deſcribes in the eighth 
book, and which is inſerted in my laſt Sarurday's paper, 
ſhews itſelf here in many fine inſtances: as in thoſe 
fond regards he caſt towards Ewe at her parting from 


him, 


Hier long ævith ardent Jook his eye purſu dd 
Delighied, but defiring more 22. 
Off he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; he to him as oft engag d 
To be return d by noon amid the bow'r: 


Is his impatience and amuſement during her abſence; 
Adam the aubile, RE og 
Waiting deferous ber return, had wove 
Of choiceft flow'rs a garland to adorn 

Hier treſſes, and ber rural labours crown : 


4 
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As reapers oft are wont their baruef queen. | 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, ſo long delay d. 
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Bur particularly in that paſſionate ſpeech, where 
ſeeing her irrecoverably loft, he reſolves to periſh with 
her rather than to live without her. : 


| — —— ome curſed fraud! 
5 Or enemy hath beguil d thee ! yet unknown ; 
Aud me with thee hath ruin'd; for with thee 
| Certain my reſolution is to die! 
| How can I live without thee! how forego 
| Thy faveet converſe and love fo dearly join d, 
To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn! 
| Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet toſs of thee = 
pf heart ! no, no! I fed 


The link of naftre draw me: fieſo of fieſh, $ 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy fiate _ : 

Mine never /hall be parted, bliſs or wo! 9 
Tx beginning of this ſpeech, and the preparation 

do it, are animated with the ſame ſpirit as the conclu- 1 

_ fron, which I have here quoted, l. e 

Tux ſeveral wiles which are put in practice by the If 

tempter, when he found Eve ſeparated from her huſ= te 

band, the many pleaſing images of nature which are 5 

intermixed in this part of the ſtory, with its gradual and d 


regular progreſs to the fatal cataſtrophe, are ſo very 
remarkable, that it would be ſuperfluous to point out 
| their reſpective beauties. 5 
ö | I have avoided mentioning any particular fimilitudes - 
| 


in my remarks on this great work, becauſe I have given 
« | a, account of them in my paper on the firſt book. 
T 


| | There is one, however, in this part ef the poem, which 
| 1 ſhall here quote, as it is not only very. beautiful, hut 
g 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 


me cloſeſt of any in the whole poem; I mean that where Cre 
the ſerpent is deſcribed as rolling forward in all his 
pride, animated by the evil ſpirit, and conducting Eve 
to her deſtruction, while Adam was at too great a di- 
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ſtance from her to give her his aſliſtance,. Theſe ſeveral 


particulars are all of them wrought into the following f- 
militude. 


— Hope wlewntes, and j joy 
22 his =P 3 as when a wand" ring fire 
Compact of unttuous vapour, which the night 
Condenſes, and the cold invirens round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 
{hich oft, they ſay, ſome evil ſp'rit i 7 
| Howering and blazing with deluſive ligbt, 
Miſleads the amaz'd night-wanderer from his avay 

To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 

There fevallowed up and hft, from fuccour far. 


Tnar ſecret intoxication of pleaſure, with all thoſe 
tranſient 1 of guilt and joy, which the poet re- 
preſents in our firſt parents upon their eating the forbid- 
den fruit, to thoſe flaggings of ſpirit, damps of ſorrow, 
and mutual accuſations which ſucceed it, are conceived 
with a wonderful imagination, and deſcribed in very 
natural ſentiments. 

Wren Dido, in the fourth reid, yielded to that 


fatal temptation which ruined her, Virgil tells us the 
earth trembled, the heavens were filled with flaſhes of 


lightning, and the nymphs howled upon the mountain- 

tops. Milton, in the ſame poetical ſpirit, has deſcri- 

_ all nature as Efturved yu * ve s 3 the forbid- 
en fruit. | 


So ſaying, ber ab band in Pr 1 


Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluckt, ſhe eat, 


Earth felt the wound, and nature from her ſeat 


Sighing, through all her works gave ns of woe 
That all was loft 


Uron Adams falling i into the ſame guilt, the whole 
creation appears a ſecond time in convulſions. 


———He ſcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge ; not FAIT 4. 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
Earth trembled from ber entrails, as again 
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Is pangs, and nature geve a ſecond gun; 


Shy lowered, and, mutt ring thunder, foms — 
wy at compleating of the mortal fin. 


"as all nature ſuffered by the guilt of our firſt parents, | 


theſe ſymptoms of trouble and conſternation are won= 
derfully imagined, not only as prodigies, but as marks 
of her ſympathizing in the fall of man. 
ADAM's converſe with Ewe, after having eaten the 
forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that between Jupiter 


and Juno in the fourteenth Liad. Juno there 3 


Jupiter with the girdle which ſhe had received from 5. 2 
1 upon which he tells her, that ſhe ap 

charming and defirable than ſhe had ever done before, 

even when their loves were at the higheſt. "The poet 


afterwards deſcribes them as repoſing on a ſummit of 


mount Ida, which produced under * a bed of flow- 


ers, the lac, the crocus, and the hyacinth; and con- 


cludes his deſcription with their falling aſleep, 


Lu the reader compare this with the following 
| Es in Milton, which — with Adam's 9 to. 


Fe never did thy "OY cede: 
J ſaw thee firft and abedded thee, adorn's 
With all per fections, Jo infiame my ſenſe 
With ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this wirtuous tree. 
So ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
O amorous intent, well under flood 
O Eve, whoſe ege darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he ſeix d, and to 4 "bag bank 
Thick ower- head with æ erdant roof embogur d, 
He led her nothing oth; flours were the couch, 
Panſſes, and 2 and aſphodel, BE 
And hyacinth, earth's freſheft ſofteſt lap. 
There they their fill of Iowe, and lowe's diſport 
| Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal, 
The ſolace of their fin, till _—P feed 
or — — 


more 
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As no poet ſeems ever to have ſtudied Homer more, 
or to have more reſembled him in the greatneſs of ge- 
mus than Milton, I think I ſhould have given but a 
very imperfe& account of his «beauties, if I had not ob- 
ſerved the moſt remarkable paſſages which look like 
parallels in theſe two great authors. I might, in the 
courſe of theſe criticiſms, have taken notice of many 
particular lines and expreſſions which are | tranſlated 
from the Greek poet, but, as I thought this would have 
appeared too minute and over- curious, have purpoſely 
omitted them. The greater incidents, however, are 
not only ſet off by being ſhewn in the ſame light with 
ſeveral of the ſame nature in Homer, but by that 
means may be alſo guarded againſt the cavils of the 
taſteleſs or ignorant. L 
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58 ad honeflatem nati ſumus, ea aut ſola expetenda of, 
aut certè omni pondere gravior eft habenda quam reliqus 
omnia. „„ „ Turx. 


r 
cur aubole concern, or at leaſt take. place of all our other 
wg. ON OR ror 


F JILL Hoxnevcoms was complaining to me ye- 
ſterday, that the converſation of the town is fo 
altered of late years, that a-fine gentleman is at a loſs 
for matter to ſtart diſcourſe, as well as unable to fall in 
with the talk he generally meets with. WiLL takes 
notice, that there is now an evil under the ſun which he 
N ſuppoſes to be intirely new, becauſe not mentioned by 
Many ſatyriſt or moraliſt in any age: men, ſaid he, 
grow knaves ſooner than they ever did fince the creation 
of the world before. If you read the tragedies of the 
laſt age, you find the artful men, and perſons of in- 
rigue, are advanced very far in years, and beyond 
As Phe pleaſures and ſallies of youth: but now WiLL ob- 
_ » Wrves, that the young have taken in the vices of the * 
ö Sed, 
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aged, and you ſhall have a man of five and twenty craf- 


; ty, falſe, and intriguing, not aſhamed to over-reach, 
cozen, and beguile. My friend adds, that till about 


the letter end of King Charls's reign, there was not a 
raſcal of any eminence under forty : in the places of 
reſort for converſation, you now hear npthing but what 


relates to the improving men's fortunes, without regard 


to the methods toward it. This is ſo faſhionable, that 
young men form themſelves upon a certain negle& of 
every thing that is candid, ſimple, and worthy of true 
eſteem; and affect being yet worſe than they are, by 
_ acknowledging in their general turn of mind and dif- 
courſe that they have not any remaining value for true 
honour and honeſty ; preferring the capacity of being 
artſul to gain their ends, to the merit of deſpiſing thoſe 
ends when they come in competition with their ho- 
neſty. All this is due to the very filly pride, that ge- 
nerally prevails, of being valued for the ability of car- 
rying their point; in à word, from the opinion that 


ſhallow and unexperienced people entertain of the ſhort= 


| lived force of cunning. But I ſhall, before I enter upon 
the various faces which folly covered with artifice puts 
on to impoſe upon the unthinking, produce a great au- 


thority for aſſerting, that nothing but truth and inge- 


ity has any laſting good effect, even upon a man's 
fortune and intereſt. : Cs "x 


© TxwTH and reality have all the advantages of ap- 
© pearance- and many more. If the ſhew of any thing 

4 * good for any thing, I am {ure ſincerity is better: 
for why does any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that 
which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it good to have 
© fuch a quality as he pretends to? for to counterfeit 
© and diflemble, is to put on the appearance of ſome 


real excellency. Now the beſt way in the world for 
« a man to ſeem to be any thing, is really to be what 


be would ſeem to be. Beſides that it is many times as 

troubleſome to make good the pretence of a good 
_ © quality, as to have it; and if a man have it not, it is 
© ten to one but he is diſcovered to want it, and then all 
his pains and labour to ſeem to have it is loſt. There 


i ſomething unnatural in painting, which a ſkilful | 


11 
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* eye will eafily diſcern from native beauty and com- 
« plexion, 5 | 
Ir is hard to perſonate and act a part long; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 


be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and be- 


* tray herſelf one time or other. There fore if any man 


think it covenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo indeed, 


and then his goodneſs wilt appear to every body's ſa- 
* tisfattion ; ſo that upon all accounts ſincerity is true 
* wiſdom, Particularly as to the affairs of this world, 


8 —_— hath many advantages over all the fine and 
_ © artificia 


ways of. diſſimulation and deceit ; it is much 


© the plainer and eafier, much the ſafer and more ſecure 


* way of dealing in the world; it has leſs of trouble 
and difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of 
danger and hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt 


way to our end, carrying us thither in a ſtraight line, 
2M and will hold out and laſt longeſt. The arts of de- 


* ceit and cunning do continually grow weaker and leſs 
© effeQual and ſerviceable to them that uſe them; where- 


das integrity gains nog by uſe, and the more and 
longer any man practiſ 


eth it, the greater ſervice it 
does him, by confirming his reputation and encourag- 


ing thoſe with whom he hath to do, to repoſe the 


« greateſt truſt and confidence in him, which is an un- 
- ſpakable advantage in the buſineſs and affairs of - 
*'TauTH is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 


_ © fits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we 


© are aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a 


_ © man's invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a 
great many more to make it good. It is like building 
upon a falſe foundation, which continually ſtands in 


need of props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt more 
* chargeable than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial building 
at firſt upon a true and ſolid foundation; for ſinceri- 

© ty is firm and ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow 
or unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain and open, 
fears no diſcovery ; of which the crafty man is 1 

in danger, and when he thinks he walks in the dark, 


all his pretences are * that he that runs 


may 


— — —— — Xr— : ——-— _— — — 
8 _ — * = 4 — a 
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*-may read them; he is the laſt man that finds him- 


«ſelf to be found out, and whilſt he takes it for grant- 
ed that he makes fools of others, he renders himſelf 


_ *ridicalous. 8 | 
App to all this, that fincerity is the moſt compen. 


*-dious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the 


* ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs - it creates confidence in 
*-thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the labour of many 
_ *-inquiries, and brings things to an iſſue in few words: 

it is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which 


commonly brings a man ſooner to. his journey's end 
*-than by-ways,. in which men often loſe themſelves. 
In a word, whatſoveyer conveniencies may be thou 


the inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it brin 
© a man under an-everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, 


that he is not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 
«truſted perhaps when he means honeſtly. When a. 
man has once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
ge is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve. his turn, 


neither truth nor falſhood. 
And I have often 
great - wiſdom. hid from. men of falfe and; diſhoneſt 


minds the wonderful advantages of truth and integrity, 
to the proſperity even of our wordly affairs; theſe 
men are ſo blinded by their covetanſneſs and ambi- 


tion. that they canpot look beyond a preſent ad- 
u ays never ſo indirect; they cannot ſee ſo far as to 


the remote conſequences of a- ſteady integrity, and 
the vaſt benefit and advantages which it will bring a 
* man at laſt. Were but this ſort of men wiſe and 


«clear-ſighted enough, to diſcern this, they would be 


honeſt out of very knavery, not out of any love to 


© honefty and virtue, but with a crafty deſign to pro- 


mote and advance more effectually their own intereſts; 


and therefore the juſtice. of the divine providence 
* hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their eyes, 


that bad men might not be upon equal terms with the 


«juſt and upright, and ſerve their own wicked defigns 


Ibo 


ht 
2 to be in falſhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; Ge 


thought, that God hath-in- his 


nor forbear to feize: upon it, though by 


© © . S a 
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- © ImDEED, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and ſhould never = occaſion to converſe 
more with mankind, never more need their good opi- 
nion or good word, it were then no great matter 
© (ſpeaking as to the concernments of this world) if a 
© man ſpent his reputation all at once, and ventured it 


© at one throw: but if he be to continue in the world, 
and would have the advantage of converſation whilſt 


he is in it, let him make uſe of truth and fincerity in 
all his words and actions; for nothing but this will 
© laſt and hold out to the end: all other arts will fail, 
© but truth and integrity will carry a man through, and 

T 


bear him out to the laſt, 
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In ton} — Virg. Georg. 4. v. 6. 


Te bew the ſubjeA, it deſerves our pains. 


T grademan who obliges the world © 


and me in particular with his thoughts upon edu- 


cation, has juſt ſent me the following letter. 


ff Taxes the liberty to ſend you a fourth letter upon 
« 4 the education of youth: in my laſt I gave you my 
thoughts about ſome particular taſks which 1 conceived 
it might not be amiis to mix with their uſual exerciſes, 
in order to give them an early ſeaſoning of virtue; 


I ſhall in this propoſe ſome others, which I fancy 


might contribute to give them a right turn for the 
world, and enable them to make their way in it. 
Tus deſign of learning is, as I take it, either to 
© render a man an agreeable companion to kimſelf, and 
* teach him to ſupport ſolitude with pleaſure, or if he 
is not born to an eſtate, to ſupply that defect, and 
« furniſh him with the means of acquiring one, 4 
* perſon who applies himſelf to learning with the firſt 
* of theſe views may be w_ to ſtudy for. ornàa ment, 2 


— 
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* he who ſes to himſelf the ſecond, * 

«ſtudies hot ate. The one does it to raiſe 3 
fortune, the other to ſet off that which he is already 
« poſiefled of. But as far the greater of mankind. 

© are included in the latter claſs, I ſhall only p 

© ſome methods at preſent for the ſervice of ſuch who- 

expect to advance themſelves in the world by their 

learning: in order to which, I ſhall premiſe, that 
many more eſtates have been acquired by little ac- 

_* compliſhments than by extraordinary. ones; thoſe. | 
qualities which make the greateſt figure in the eye of || 
Ahe world, not being always the moſt uſefal in them- | 

*.ſelves, or the moſt advantageous to their owners, 

Tux poſts which require men of ſhining and un- 

common parts to diſcharge them, are ſo very few, that 
many a great om goes out of the world without 
Deer having had an opportunity to exert itſelf; where- 

as perfons of ordinary.endowments meet with occaſions. 
fitted to their parts and capacities every day in the 
common occurrences of life. e 
I am acquainted with two perſons who were for- 
*-merly ſchoo!-fellows, and have been good friends ever 
ſince. One of them was not only thought an impe- 
netrable blockhead at ſchool, but ſtill maintained his 
*reputarion at the univerſity ;- the other was the pride. 

*-of his maſter, and the moſt celebrated perſon in the 

© college of which he was a member. The man of ge- 

nius is at preſent. buried in a country parſonage of 

_ *-eightſcore pounds a year-; while the other, with the 

bare abilities of a common ſcrivener, has got an eftate 
of above an hundred thouſand pounds. | 

I fancy from what T have ſaid it will almoſt appear 

5-2 doubtful eaſer to many a wealthy. citizen, whether 

or no he ought te wiſh his ſon ſhould be a great ge- 

nius; but this F'am ſure of, that nothing is more ab- 

ſurd than to give a lad the education of one, whom 

nature has not favoured with any particular marks of 

©:thatz 'eyory. boy. is puſhed on to- works of genius: 

- *, ;*4wherets, it would be far more advantageous for the 


n of chem to. be caught ſuch little practical 
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« arts and ſciences as do not require any great ſhare of” 


? letters. To this end, inſtead of perplexing them with 
t Latin epiſtles, themes and verſes, there might be a 
. punctual correſpondence eſtabliſhed between two boys, 
3 * who might act in any imaginary parts of buſineſs, or 
e be allowed ſometimes to give a range to their own. 
«fancies, and communicate to each other whatever: 
- © rifles they thought fit, provided neither of them ever 
r failed at the — time to anſwer his * 
> * dent's letter. 
is * ] believe I may venture to affirm, that the gene- 
de «-rality of boys would find themſelves more advantaged. 
he by this cuſtom, when they come to be men, than by 
e- © all the Greek and Latin their. maſters can teach them 
of jn ſeven or eight years. 
he * THE want of it is very viſible in a= led; 
ate © perſons, who, while they are admiring the ſtyles of 
Demo ſi henes or Cicero, want phraſes to expreſs them- 
ear _ <-ſelves on the moſt common occaſions:. L have. ſeen a 
her letter from one of theſe Latin orators, which would 
ge- © have been delervedly —_ at by a common attor- 
ab- „ 8 
om Up this head of writing I cannot omit ac- 
s of. *-counts and. ſhart-hand, which are learned with little 
©-pains, and very properly come into the number of 
is, Huch arts as I have been here recommending. | 
ivs;F  * You muſt doubtleſs, Sir, oblerve, that have hi- 
the c therto chiefly inſiſted upon theſe things for ſuch boys. 


parts to be maſter of them, and yet may come oſten 
"A play during the courſe of a-man's life, 

* SUCH are all the parts of practical geom T 
have known a man contract a friendſhi "7 5.4 mi 
© niſter of ſtate, upon cutting a dial in his window ; and 
©remember a clergyman who got one of the beſt bene- 
* fices in the weſt of England, by — a country. gen- 
tleman's affairs in ſome method, giving him an 
exact ſurvey of his eſtate. 


* WHilz I am upon this ſubjeR, T cannot. forbear 


 ©-mentioning a particular which is of uſe in every ſta- 
* tion of life 


and which methinks every maſter ſhould. 
© teach his ſcholars :- I mean the writing of Engiife. 


* do. not 1 to have * thing 3 


_ 
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their natural talents, and conſequently are not quali- 
* lified for the finer parts of learning; yet I believe I 
© might carry this matter ftill further, and venture to 


© aflert that a lad of genius has ſometimes occaſion for 
© theſe little acquirements, to be as it were the fore- 
© runners of his parts, and to introduce him into the 


© world. | 
« HisTORY is full of examples of perſons, who, 


though they have had the largeſt abilities, have been 
© obliged to inſinuate themſelves into the favour of great 
men by theſe trivial accompliſhments; as the com- 
© plete gentleman in ſome of our modern comedies, 
makes his firſt advances to his miſtreſs under the dif- 


« guiſe of a painter, or a dancing maſter. 1 
Tu difference is, that in a lad of genius theſe 
are only ſo many accompliſhments, which in another 


are eſſentials; the one diverts himſelf with them, the 


other works at them. In ſhort, I look upon a great 
« genius, with theſe little additions, in the ſame light 


© as I regard the Grand Seigmor, who is obliged,” by 
© an expreſs command in the alcoran, to learn and pra- 


cCctiſe ſome handicraft trade. Though I need not to 


have gone for my inſtance farther than Germany, where 
* ſeveral emperors have voluntarily done the ſame thing. 
© Leopold the laſt worked in wood ; and I have heard 


there are ſeveral handicraft works of his making to 


© be ſeen at Vienna ſo neatly turned, that the beſt joiner 


in Europe might ſafely own them without any diſgrace 


© to his profeiion. 


„T would not be thought, by any thing I have ſaid, 


to be againſt improving a boy's genius to the utmoſt 


pitch it can be carried. What 1 would endeavour to 
_ © ſhew in this eſſay, is, that there may be methods 


© taken to make learning advantageous even to the 
meaneſt capacities. | : | 
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un magnis virtutibus affers | 

Grande ſupercilium— Juv. Sat. 5. v. 168. 
Me own thy wirtues; but we blame beſide 
Thy mind elate with inſolence and pride. 


M. SeszcTaTor, DT | : 
9 ne in ſome of your diſcourſes deſcribed moſt 

L forts of women in theif diſtin. and proper claſ- 
ſes, as the ape, the coguet, and many others; but 


— 
C. 
6 


I think you have never yet ſaid any thing of a De- 
. volee. A Devotee is one of thoſe who dil] re- 
ligion by their indiſcreet and unſeaſonable introduction 
© of the mention of virtue on all occaſions : ſhe pro- 
* feſles ſhe is what no body ought to doubt ſhe is; arid. 
* betrays the labour ſhe is put to, to be what ſhe ought 
to be with chearfulneſs and alacrity. She lives in. 
"the world, and denies herſelf none of the diverſions. 
©of it, with a conſtant declaration bow inſipid all things. 
in it are to her. She is never herſelf but at church; 
© there the diſplays her virtue, and is ſo fervent in her 
*devotions, that I have frequently ſeen her pray her- 
ſelf out of breath. While other young ladies in the 
© houſe are dancing, or playing at queſtions and com— 
_ ©mands, ſhe reads aloud. in her cloſet. She ſays all 
love bs ridiculous except it be celeſtial ; but ſhe ſpeaks 
of the paſſion of one mortal to another, with too 
much bitterneſs, for one that had. no jealouſy mixt 
with her contempt of it. If at any time ſhe fees n. 
man warm in his addreſſes to his miſtreſs, ſhe will 
lift up her eyes to heaven and cry, What nonſenſe is 
that foo! talking? Will: the bell never ring for pray- 
ers? We have an eminent Lady of this ſtamp in our 
© country, who pretends to amuſements very much a- 
© bove the reſt of her ſex. She never carries a white 
© ſhock-dog with bells under her arm, nor a ſquirrel or 
dormouſe in her pocket, but always an 2 . 
paeiece of morality to ſteal out when ſhe is ſure of 
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© ing obſerved. When ſhe went to the famous aſs- 
race (which I muſt confeſs was but an odd diverſion 
© to be encouraged by people of rank and figure) it was 
© not, like other ladies, to hear theſe poor animals 
_ * bray, nor to ſee fellows run naked, or to hear country 
_ © ſquires in bob wigs and white girdles make love at the 


© fide of a coach, and cry, Madam, this is dainty wea- 

* ther. 'Thus ſhe deſcribed the diverſion ; for ſhe went 

© only to pray heartily, that no body might be hurt in 
i the crowd, and to ſee if the poor fellow's face, which - 


was diſtorted with grinning, might any way be brought 
to itſelf again. She never chats over her tea, but 


© covers her face, and is ſuppoſed in an ejaculation be- 


fore ſhe taſtes a ſup. I his oſtentatious behaviour is 
© ſuch an offence to true ſanctity, that it diſparages it, 
and makes virtue not only unamiable but alia ndicu- 
© lous. I he ſacred writings are full of reflexions which 
„ abhor this kind of conduct; and a Dewotee is ſo far 
from promoting goodneſs, that ſhe deters others 
her example. + Folly and vanity in one of theſe ladies, 
l is like vice in a clergyman; it doe not only debaſe 
him, but makes the inconſiderate part of the world 
© think the worſe of religion. VVV 
HI ß. ] 


Mr. SyzCTATOR, 


© 7 ENOPHON, in his ſhort account of the Spa 
8 tan commonwealth, ſpeaking of the behaviour 


* of their young men in the ſtreets, ſays, there was ſo 
© much modeſty in their looks, that you might as ſoon 


have turned the eyes of a marble ſtatue upon you, as | 


* theirs ; and that, in all their behaviour, they were 
* more modeſt than a bride when put to bed upon her 
wedding night: this virtue, which is always ſubjoin- 
Ded to magnanimity, had ſuch an influence upon their 
courage, that, in battle, an enemy could not look 


© them in the face, and they durſt not but die for their 


SA 25 N 

Wu N EVEN I walk into the ſtreets of London and 
eßninſter, the countenances of all the young fel - 
+ lows that paſs by me, make me wiſh myſelf in Spar- 
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© za: T meet with ſuch bluſtering airs, big looks, and 
© bold fronts, that to a ſuperficial obſerver, would be- 


© ſpeak a courage, above thoſe Grecians. I am arrived 


4 to that perfection in ſpeculation, that I underſtand the 


© language of the eyes, which would be a great misfor- 


© tne to me, had I not corrected the teſtineſs of old 
_ © age by philoſophy. There is ſcarce a man in a red 


© coat, who does not tell me with a full ſtare, he is a 


bold man: I ſee ſeveral ſwear inwardly at me, with- 
© out any offence of mine, but the oddneſs of my per- 


«£ ſon: 1 meet contempt in every ſtreet, expreſſed in dif- 


 * ferent manners, by the ſcornful look, the elevated 


* eye-brow, and the ſwelling noſtrils of the proud and 
* proſperous. The prentice ſpeaks his diſreſpect by an 


extended finger, and the porter by ſtealing out his 
tongue. If a country gentleman appears a little cu- 


© rious in obſerving the edifices, ſigns, clocks, coaches, 


and dials, it is nqt to be imagined, how the polite rab- 
_ © ble of this town, who are acquainted with theſe objects 
_ ©* ridicule his. ruſticity. 1 have known a fellow with a 


burden on his head, ſteal a hand down from his load, 


© and lily twirl the cock of a ſquire's hat behind him; 
© while the offended perſon is ſwearing, or out of coun- 


« tenance, all the wag-wits in the highway are grinning 
in applauſe of the ingenious rogue that gave him the 
« tip, and the folly of him who had not eyes all round 
© his head to prevent receiving it. Theſe things ariſe 


from a general affectation of ſmartneſs, wit and cou- 
© rage. M ycberly ſome where rallies the pretenfions 


© this way, by making a fellow fay, red breeches are a 
certain fign of valour; and Otabay makes a man, 
© to boaſt his agility, trip up a beggar on, crutches, 
From ſuch hints I beg a ſpeculation on this ſubject; 
© im the mean time I ſhall do all in the power of a weak 

© old fellow in my own defence; for as Diogenes, be- 
© ing in queſt of an honeſt man, ſought for him when 
© it was broad day-light with a lanthorn and candle, fo 


© ] intend for the future to walk the ſtreets with a dark 
'© lanthorn, which has a convex cryſtal in it; and if any 


man ſtares at me, I give fair warning that I will dirie& 
* the light full into his eyes. Thus deſpairing to find 


K 9 . * 2 
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men modeſt, 1 OE 3 


Vow moſt humble Ser want, 


BD -. CT SOPHROSUNIUS, 


"No 355. Thurſday, ARI 17. 
Nen oge mordaci difirinxi carmine 


1 gall di 775 S | 
"Nor branded the at ron of Pmehſi me. 


1 Have been very oſten tempted to write invectives 
1 upon Gals who have detracted from my works, or 


in derogation of my perſon ; but I look up- 
on it as a particular — chat I have — 


hindered my reſentments from proceeding to this ex- 


tremity. I once had gone through half a ſatire, but 
found ſo many motions of humanity riſing in me to- 


I threw it into the fire without ever finiſhing it. 1 
have been angry enough to make ſeveral little epi- 
grams and lampoons; and- after having admired them 
a day or two, have likewiſe committed them to the 
3 Theſe I look upon as ſo many ſacriſices to hu- 


have done from any reputation they might have pro- 
cured me, or from any mortification they might have 
Y = my enemies, in caſe I had made them public. 


mind to forbear anſwering calumnies and 


-ing ſuitable returns to an enemy, and has the inſtru- 


andi ſtifle his ts, ſeems to have ſomething in 
| | it 
7 


Tak. 1. 2. v. 3634 


-wards the perſons whom I had ſeverely treated, that 


manity, and have received much greater ſatis faction 
from the ſuppreſſing ſuch performances, than 1 could 


f a man has any talent im writing, it ſhews a good 


in the ſame ſpirit of bitterneſs with which they are of- 
fered : but when a man has been at ſome pains in mak. 


ments of revenge in his hands, to let drop his wrath 


R 
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It and heroical. There is a particular merit in 
AR way of forgiving an enemy; and, the more vio- 
lent and unprovoked the offence has been, the greater 
fill is the merit of him who thus forgives it. 

I never met with a conſideration that is more finely 


| ſpun, and what has better pleaſed me, than one in E- 


pictetus, which places an enemy in a new light, and 
gives us a view of him altogether different from that in 
which we are uſed to regard him. 'The ſenſe of it is as 


follows: Does a man reproach thee for being proud or 


L 
bs 
h 
n 
it 


11]-natured, envious or conceited, ignorant or detract- 
ing? Conſider with thyſelf whether his reproaches 
are true; if they are not, conſider that thou art not 
the perſon whom he reproaches, but that he reviles an 
imaginary being, and perhaps loves what thou really 
art, though he hates what thou appeareſt to be. If his 
reproaches are true, if thou art the envious ill natured 
man he takes thee for, give thyſelf another turn, be- 
come mild, affable and obliging, and his reproaches of 
thee naturally ceaſe: his reproaches may indeed con- 
tinue, but thou art no longer the perſon whom he re- 
I often apply this rule to myſelf; and, when I hear 
of a ſatirical ſpeech or writing that is aimed at me, I 
examine my own heart whether I deſerve it or not. If 
I bring in a verdi& againſt myſelf, I endeavour to recti- 
fy my conduct for the future in thoſe particulars which 
have drawn the cenſure upon me ; but, if the whole 
invective be grounded upon a falſhood, I trouble my- 
{elf no further about it, and look upon my name at the 
head of it to ſignify no more than one of thoſe fictitious 
names made uſe of by an author to introduce an ima- 
ginary Character. Why ſhould a man be ſenſible of the 
ſting of a reproach, who is a ſtranger to the guilt that 
is implied in it? or ſubject himſelf to the penalty, when 
be knows he has never committed the crime? This is 
a piece of fortitude, which every one owes to his own 
innocence, and without which it is impoſhble for a 
man of any merit or figure to live at peace with himſelf 
in a country that abounds with wit and liberty. 

Tre famous Monfieur Balzac, in a letter to the 
chancellor of France who had prevented the publication 

Vor. V. : OO of 
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of a bock againſt him, has the following words, which 
are a lively picture of the greatneſs of mind fo vifible in 

the works of that author. Fit was a new thing, it 


may be I ſhould not be difpleaſed with the ſuppreſſion of the 
Arft libel that ſhould abuſe me; but ſince their are enough 


| of them to make a ſmall library, I am ſecretly pleaſed to 


fee the number increaſed, and take delight in raiſing a heap 
of flones that envy has caft at me without ding me any 
barm. | | | 


| Tus author here alludes to thoſe monuments of the 
eaſtern nations, which were mountains of tones raiſed 


upon the dead body by travellers that uſed to caſt every 
one his ſtone upon it as they paſſed by. It is certain, that 


no monument 15 fo glorious as one which is thus raiſed 
by the hands of envy. For my part, I admire an author 


for ſuch a temper of mind as enables him to bear an 


undeſerved reproach without reſentment, more than for 
all the wit of any the fineſt ſatirical reply. 


Tavs far I thought neceſſary to explain myſelf in 


relation to thoſe who have animadverted on this paper, 
and to ſhew the reaſons why I have not thought fit to 


return them any formal anſwer. I muſt further add, 
that the work would have been of very little uſe to the 
public, had it been filled with perſonal reflexions and 


debates; for which reaſon I have never once turned 


out of my way to obſerve thoſe little cavils which have 


been made 
mon fry of 
taken notice of but by attacking what has gained ſome 
reputation in the world, would have furniſhed me with 


ainſt it by envy er ignorance. The com- 


u 


buſineſs enough, bad they found me diſpoſed to enter the 


lifts with them. hd 

I ſhall conclude with the fable of Boccalini's travel- 
ler, who was ſo peſtered with the noiſe of graſhoppers 
in his ears, that he alighted from his horſe in great 
wrath to kill them all. This, ſays the author, was 
troubling himſelf to no manner of purpoſe: had he 
purſued his journey without taking notice of them, the 
_ troubleſome inſets would have died of themſelves in a 

very few weeks, and he would have ſuffered nothing 


8 


ribblers who have no other way ef being 
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— uſt dabunt Dii, 
WE | © Juv. fat. $0; v: $49. 
= te Geds will grant | 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want : 
Ir goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excel; 
Ab that awe lowed ourſelves but balf fo well ! 
wb oy J Þ 


* is owing to pride, and a ſecret affectation of a cer- 
A tain felf-exiſtence, that the nobleſt motive for action 
 _ that ever was propoſed to man, is not acknowledged 

the glory and — * of their being. The heart is 

treacherous to itſelf, and we do not let our reflexions go 
deep enough to receive religion as the moſt honourable 
incentive to good and worthy actions. It is our natural 
weakneſs to flatter ourſelves into a belief, that, if we 

p ſearch into our inmoft thoughts, we find ourſelves whol- 
I diſintereſted. and diveſted of any views arifing from 
I ſelf. love and vain-glory. But, however, ſpirits of ſuper - 
- 3 ficial greatneſs may diſdain at firſt fight to do any thing, 
1 but from a noble impulſe in themſelves, without any fo- 
e ture 1 in this or another being; upon ſtricter in- 
h quiry they will find, to act worthily, and expect to be 
e rewarded only in another world, is as heroic a pitch of 
virtue as human nature can arrive at. If the tenour of 
= our actions have any other motive than the defire to be 
FS pleaſing in the eye of the Deity, it will neceſſarily follow 
at that we muſt be more than men, if we are not too 
as much exalted in proſperity and depreſſed in adverſit -. 

he But the chriſtian world has a leader, the contemplation 
he of whoſe life and ſufferings muſt adminiſter comfort m 
We affliction, while the ſenſe of his power and omnipotence 

ing muſt give them humiliation in proſperity,” 


oe 
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IT is owing to the forbidden and unlovely conſtraint 
with which men of low conceptions act when they think 
they conform themſelves to religion, as well as to the 
more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the word Chri- 
ian does not carry with it at firſt view all that is great, 
worthy, friendly, generous and heroic. The man, who 
luſpends his hopes of the reward of worthy actions till 
after death, who can beftow unſeen, who can overlook. 

| Hatred, do good to his ſlanderer, who can never be ang- 
ry at bis friend, never revengeful to his enemy, is cer- 
tainly formed for the benefit of ſociety : yet theſe are ſa 
far from heroic virtues, that they are but the ordinary 
duties of a Chriſtian, | 

WHEN a man, with a ſteady faith, looks back on the 
great cataſtrophe of this day, with what bleeding emo- 
tions of heart muſt he contewplate the life and ſufferings 
of his deliverer ? when his agonies oceur to him, how 

will he weep to reflect that he has often forgot them 
for the glance of a wanton, ſor the applauſe of a vain 
world, for a heap of fleeting paſt pleaſures, which are 
at preſent aking ſorrows ? - 
How pleaſing is the contemplation of the lowly ſteps 
our Almighty leader took in conducting us to his hea- 
venly manſions! In plain and apt parable, ſimilitude, 
and allegory, our great maſter enforced the doctrine of 
bur ſalvation; but they of his acquaintance, inſtead of 
receiving what they could not oppole, were offended at 
. the preſumption of being wiſer than they ; -they could 

ot raiſe their little ideas above the conſideration of him, 
in thoſe circumftances familiar to them, or conceive, that 
be, who appeared not more terrible or pompous, ſhould 
have any thing more exalted than themſelves ; be, in 
that place, therefore, would not longer ineffectual- 


8. Uo iy My a wt 4 ngen 


h exert a power which was incapable of conquering 
"the prepoſſeſſion of their narrow and mean con- 
ceptions. | 5 | : | 


1ulTrTUuDEs followed him, and brought him the 
dumb, the- blind, the fick, and maimed; whom when 
their creator had touched, with a ſecond hfe they ſaw, 
ſpoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to him, and ad- 
miration of his actions, the croud could not leave him, 
but waited near him till they were almoſt as faint and 

; | PF V belpleſe 
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helpleſs as others they brought for ſuccour. He had 
compaſſion on them, and by a miracle ſupplied their 
neceſſities. Oh, the ecſtatic entertainment, when they 
could behold their food immediately increaſe to the 
diſtributer's hand, and ſee their God in perſon feeding 


and refreſhing his creatures! O envied happineſs ! but 

why do I ſay envied? as if our God did not ſtill prefide 
over our temperate meals, chearful hours, and inno- 
cent converſations. 3 * 
Bur, though the ſacred ſtory is every where full of 
miracles not inferior to this, and though, in the midſt of 


thoſe acts of divinity, he never gave the leaſt hint of a 


deſign to become a ſecular prince, yet had not hitherto 
the apoſtles themſelves any other than hopes of worldly 


power, preferment, riches and pomp ; for Peter, upon 


an accident of ambition among the apoſtles, hearing 


his maſter explain that his kingdom was not of this 
world, was ſo ſcandalized that he whom he had fo 


long followed ſhould ſuffer the ignominy, ſhame, and 


death which he foretold, that he took him aſide, and- 


ſaid, Be it far from thee, Lord, this ſhall not be unto thee : 


for which he ſuffered a ſevere reprehenſion from his 


maſter, as having in his view the glory of man rather 


than that of God. | 
TE 


deliverer to make his public entry into Ferulalem with 
more than the power and joy, but none of the oftenta- 
tion and pomp of a triumph; he came humble, meek, 


and lowly; with an unfelt new ecſtacy, multitudes 


ſtrewed his way with garments and olive branches, cry- 
ing, with loud gladneſs and acclamation, Ho/arnah to 
We 


mitted, but fins forgiven; he did not beſtow medals, 


honours, favours, but health, joy, fight, ſpeech. The 
firft object the blind ever ſaw, was the author of fight, 
while the lame ran before, and the dumb repeated the 


b:ſarnab. Thus attended, he entred into his own houſe, 


me ſacred temple, and, by his divine authority, expelled 
traders and worldlings that + it ; and thus did 


great change of things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of nature thought fit as a ſaviour and 


e /on of David, bleſſed is be that cometh in the name. of 
the Lord! At this great King's aceeſſion to his. throne, - 
men were not enobled but ſaved; crimes were not re- 
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be, for a time, uſe a great and deſpotic power, to let un- 
believers underſtand, that it was not want of, but ſupe- 
riority to all worldly dominion, that made him not exert 
it. But is this then the ſaviour? is this the deliverer ? 
Shall this obſcure Naxarene command Jrael, and fit on 
the throne of David? Their proud and diſdainful hearts 


| which were ified with the love and pride of this. 


world, were impregnable to the — of ſo mean a 
denefactor, and were now enough exaſperated with bene- 
fits to conſpire his death. Our Lord was ſenſible of their 
deſign, and prepared his diſciples for it, by recounting 


to them now more diſtinctly what ſhould befal him; I 


but Peter, with an ungrounded reſolution, and in a fluſh 
of temper, made a ſanguine proteſtation, that though all 
men were offended in him, yet would not he be offended. 

It was a great article of our ſaviour's buſineſs in the 
world, to bring us to a ſenſe of our inability, without 
God's aſſiſtance, to do any thing great or good; he 
therefore told Peter, who thought ſo well of his courage 


and fidelity, that they would both fail him, and even he 


mould deny him thrice that very night. „ 
Bat what heart can conceive, what tongue utter the ſe- 
guel ? Who is that yonder buffeted, mocked and ſpurned ? 
Whom do they drag like a felon? Whithsr do they carry my 
Lord, my King, my Saviour, and my God? And will be die 
10 expiate thoſe vary injuries? See where they hade nailed 
the iord and giver of life! How his. wounds blacken, his 
| body eprithes, his heart heawes with pity and wwith agony ! 
Oh almighty ſufferer, look down, look down. from thy trium- 
Sant mfamy: lo he inclines his bead to his ſacred boſom ! 
Hari, be groans! Sea, be expires! The earth trembles, 
abe temple rends, the rocks burfl, the dead ariſe ! which 
_ ve the quick? auhich are the dead? Sure nature, all na- 
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—Sais take fork | 55M oo Gn, 
— a lachrymis — Virg. En. 2. V. N 


Who can relate ſuch woes without a tear? 


"> tenth book of Paradif Loft has a greater va- 
riety of perſons in it than any other in the whale 
poem. The author, upon the winding up of his action. 
| — all thoſe who had any concern in it, and 
ſhews with great beauty the influence which it had upon 
each of them. It is like the laſt act of a well written 
tragedy, in which all who had a part in it are generally 


: thoſe circumſtances in which the determination of the 


drawn up before the audience, and repreſented under 
> | action places them. 
2 ; In ien 
- in relation to the celeftial, the infernal, the human, and 


. the imaginary perſons, who have their reſpeive parts 
y | allotted mit. 

ie To begin with the celeſtial perſons : the guardian 
angels of Paradi/e are deſcribed as returning to heaven 
upon the fall of man, in order to approve their vigi- 


1 lance ; their arrival, their manner of reception, with 
* the ſorrow which appeared in themſelves, and in thoſe 
„71 ſpirits who are ſaid to rejoice at the converſion 
es, of a ſinner, are very . lad — in * — | 
ich ing lines. | | 
EA - 

'T D into heav) n from be in 0% 


75 angelic guards aſcended, mute and ſad 
Tor man; for of his flate by this they inen. 5 
Mauch wan ring bw the /nbtile fiewd bad Lale | 
V4 Entrance unſcen. Soon as tue mt 
From tarth arriv'd at heaven gate, diſpleas d 
All were wuho heard : dim ſadneſi did not ſpars | 
That time celeſtial viſages; yet mixt 
ib gity, wolated act their bliſs, 


— —y— — ee roar — 
—— —— — 


5 the voice of mighty th 
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About the new-arriv'd, in multitudes _ 
T Athereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befel : they towards the throne ſupreme 
Accountable made hafle, to make appenr, 
With righteous plea, their utmofi wigilance, 
And eajily approved: when the Me High 
Eternal father, from his fecret cloud 

Amidſt, in thunder utter'd thus his voice. 


Tux ſame divine cn, who in the foregoing pats 2 
of this poem interceded for our 


arents before their 


fall, overthrew the rebel angels, 
is now repreſented as deſcending to Paradiſe, and 
pronouncing ſentence upon the three offenders. The 


cool of the evening being a circumftance with which 

holy writ introduces this great ſcene, it is poetically 

_ deſcribed by our author, who has alſo kept religiouſly 

to the form of words, in which the three SG ſen- 
tences were paſſed upon Adam, Eve, and the ſerpent, 
He has rather choſen to neglea the numerouſneſs of his 

| 8 


corded on this great occaſion. uilt and confuſion 


| of our firſt parents, ſtanding * — their judge, 
is touched with great beauty. Upon the arrival of ſin 


and death into the works of the creation, the Almighty 


E __ —_— to his angel that ur- 


rounded him. 


See! with what beat theſ * of bell advance, 
To waſle and bavock yonder world, which 1 
So. fair and good created: c. BE 


Taz following E is formed upon that gloribus | 


image in holy writ, Which compares the voice of an 


innumerable hoſt of an = uttering hallelujahs, to 
derings, or of many waters. 5 


He ended, and the beaw'nly — loud 

Sung hallelujab, ai the found of feas,  * © 
Through 3 that Jung : juſt are t 

Righteous are thy decrees in all thy 3 aways, 
# bo can . c | 


1 created the world, 


8 De tots. r a. _ 


Txoven the author in the whole courſe of his poem, 
and particularly in the book we are now examining, has 
infinite alluſions to places of ſcripture, I have only 
taken notice, in my remarks, of ſuch as are of a po- 


etical nature, and which are woven with great beauty 


into the body of the fable. Of this kind is that pat- 


ſage in the preſent book, where, deſcribing Sin and 


—_ as marching through the works of aature, he 


le Death 
Qa following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On bis pale borſe———— 


Which alludes to that paſſage in ſcripture ſo wonder- 
fully poetical, and _— the imagination. And 
4 locked and behold a pale horſe, and bis name that ſate 
an him was Death, ana Hell followed with-him: and 
powver Vas * wnto them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to ki! 


firſt head of celeſtial perſons, we muſt likewiſe take 


notice of the command which the angels received, to 


3 the ſeveral changes in nature, and ſully the 


zauty of the creation. Accordingly they are repre- 
ſented as infecting the ſtars * planets with malignant 

ght of che ſun, bringing 

down the winter into the milder regions of nature, 


influences, weakening the 


Planting the winds and ſtorms in ſeveral quarters of 
the ſky, ſtoring the clouds with thunder, and in ſhort, 


perverting the whole frame of the univerſe to the con- 
dition of its criminal inhabitants. As this is a noble 


incident in the poem, the following lines, in which 
we ſee the angels heaving up the earth, and placing 


it in a different p to the ſun from what it had be- 


fore the fall of man, is conceived with that ſublime 


imagination which was fo peculiar to this great author. 


Some ſay he bid his angels turn aſcanſse 
The poles of earth twice ter degrees end more 
From the fun's axle; they with labour pb d 
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ewvith ſevord, and with hunger, and with 
HActneſi, and with the beafls of the earth. Under this 


AY 
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— — 
. — mat tern el 
—— —— — —— — , 


Ws are in the ſecond place to confider the infernal 
agents under the view which Milton has given us of 


them in this book. It is obſerved by thoſe who would 
ſet forth the greatneſs of Virgil's plan, that he con- 


duds his reader through all the parts of the earth which 


were diſcovered in his time. Aa, Afric, and Barope, 


are the ſeveral ſcenes of his fable. The plan of Mil- 
ton's poem is of an infinitely greater extent, and fills 


the mind with many more aſtoniſhing circumſtances, 
Satan, having ſurrounded the earth ſeven times, de- 
parts at length from Paradiſe. We then fee him ſteer- 


ing his courſe among the conſtellations, and after ha- 
ving traverſed the whole creation, purſuing his voyage 


through the chaos, and entring into his own infernal 
— domimions. 5 | 


His firſt appearance in the aſſembly of fallen angels, 


is worked up with circumftances which give a delight- 
ful ſurpriſe to the reader, but there is no incident in the 
whole poem which does this more than the transforma- 


tion of the whole audience, that follows the account 
their leader. gives them of his expedition. The gra- 


dual change of Satan himſelf is deicribed after Owid's 
manner, and may vie with any of thoſe celebrated tranſ- 


formations which are looked upon as the moſt beautiful 


parts in that poet's works. Milton never fails of im- 
proving his own hints, and beſtowing the laſt finiſhing 
touches to every incident which is admitted into his 


hiſs which riſes in this epiſode, 
the dimenſions and bulk of Satan, ſo much ſuperior to 


_ thoſe of the infernal ſpirits who lay under the ſame 


transformation, with the annual change which they 


are ſuppoſed to ſuffer, are inſtances of this kind. The 
beauty of the diction is very remarkable in this whole 
_ Epiſode, as I have obſerved in the fixth paper of theſe 
| —_— great judgment with which it was contri- 


Tux parts of Adam and Ewe, or the human perſons, 


come next under our conſideration. Milton's art is no 
where more ſhewn than in his conducting the parts of 


_ theſe our firſt parents. The repreſentation he gives of 
chem, without falſifying the ſtory, is wonderfully eon- 
_ rived to influence the reader with pity and — 
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towards them. Though Azam involves the whole ſpe- 


cies in miſery, his crime praceeds from a weakneſs 
which every man is inclined to pardon and commiſerate, 
as it ſeems rather the frailty of human nature, than of 
tbe perſon who offended. Every one is apt to excuſe a 
fault which he himſelf might have fallen into It was 
the excuſe of love for Eve, that ruined Adem, and his 


poſterity. I need not add, that the author is juſtified | 


in this particular by many of the fathers, and the moſt 
orthodox writers. Milton has by this means filled a 
great part of his poem with that kind of writing which 
the French critics call the tender, and which is in a par- 
ticular manner engaging to all ſorts of readers. 

ADAM and Ewe, in the book we are now conſider- 
ing, are likewiſe drawn with ſuch ſentiments as do not 
only intereſt the reader in their afflictions, but raiſe in 


him the moſt melting paſſions of humanity and com- 
miſeration. When Adam ſees the ſeveral changes in 


nature produced about him, he appears in a diſorder 


of mind ſuitable to one who had forfeited both his in- 


nocence and his happineſs; he is filled with horror, 


remorſe, deſpair; in the anguiſh of his heart he ex- 


poſtulates with his Creator for "—— given him an * 


aſked exiſtence. 


Did J requeſt thee, Maker, Son my clay 
To mould me man? Did ] ſallicit Hang 
From darkneſs to promote me ? or here Place | 
In this delicious garden? As my will 
Concurr d not to my being, tabere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my duſt, | 
Defirous to 9 and render back 
All Treceiv'd— 


He ts EE recovers from his preſamption, 
dns his doom to be juſt, and begs that the death wh 
$ threatened him mY be inflicted on him. 1 


— — — hy delays 

His 3 to n evhat his decree | 
Fix d on this day? Why ao I overlive? . 
Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathleſs pain? bow gladly would I meet 


Mortality : 


—ͤ—ñ— — bw. — — — — — 
— 7 2 — - 
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Mortality my ſentence, and be earth 
Jnſenſible ! bow, glad would lay me down, 
A in my mother's lap! there ſhould I ref 
Und Er ſecure; agg F ee 


Would thunder in my ears : ear of worſe. 
Jo me and to my offspring, torment me 
With cruel eapectarion— ; 


Tuis whole ſpeech is full of the like emotion, and 
varied with all thoſe ſentiments which we may ſuppoſe 
natural to a mind ſo broken and diſturbed. I muſt not 
omit that generous concern which our firſt father ſhews 


In it Gogh am Ge and which is — — 


the reader. 


| M6 tans 4 face | 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happineſs ! yet ewell, if here would end 
| The miſery, I deſerydit, and would bear 
My own deſervings ; but this will not ſerve; 
All that I eat, or drink, or ſhall beget, 
I propagated curſe. O woice once beard 
Deligbeſully, increaſe and —_ ; 
Now death to hear ! 
In me all 
Poſterity Handi curft ! air 3 
That 1 muſt leave ye, foms! O were I able 
To waſte it all myſelf, and leave you none ! 
So diſinberited, how ewvould you bleſs 
Me now your curſe ! Ab, bs Ment ol mankind. 
| For one man's fault, thus guiltleſ; be condemn'd, 
| If guiltleſs? But from me what can — 
5 | But all corrupt ? — — 


+ W behold the father of mankind | 
extended upon the earth, uttering his midnight com- 


plaints, bewailing his exiſtence, and wiſhing for death, 
* without ſympathizing with him in his diſtreſs ? 


| Thus Adam to himſel/ lamented loud, 

Tyre 3 ht ; eee aa tl - ; 
Wholjome, ae e and mild, but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful ploom ; 


_ Which 


2 m on. 
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Which to his evil conſcience repreſented 

All things with double terror. W the For 
Outftretch'd he lay ; - on the cold ground! and oft 


Curs 4 his creation; death as oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution- | 


THz part of Eve in this book is no leſs paſſionate, 
and apt to {way the reader in her favour. She is re- 
N with great tenderneſs as appraaching Adam, 

ut is ſpurned from him with a ſpirit of upbraiding and 
indignation, conformable to the nature of man, whoſe 
paſſions had now gained the dominion over him. The 
following paſſage, wherein ſhe is deſcribed as renewing | 
her addreſſes to him, with the whole ſpeech that fol- 


lows it, have ſomething i in them enn RY and 
| 5 


- added not, and from her at: but Eve 
Not jo repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not * 
And treſſes * di ſorder d, at his feet 
Fell humble; and embracing them beſought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in ber jlaint. 
Forſale me not thus, Adam! witneſs head n, 
What love fincere, and rev'rence in my heart 
T bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Dubappily deceiv'd! thy fuppliant 
I beg, and claſp thy knees; bereave me not 
Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
by counſel in this uttermoft diſtreſs, 
My only flrength, and ſlay! forlirn of thee, 
Whither fhall I betake me, where ſul ſiti? 
While yet aue live, (ſcarce one ſhort hour perhaps 7 
| Betrween us two let there be peace, &c. 


AD AM's reconcilement to her i: TPO RE op in the 
ſame ſpirit of tenderneſs. Ewe afterwards propoſes to 
her huſband, in the blindneſs of her deſpair, that, to 
prevent their guilt from deſcending upon poſterity, they 
ſhould reſolve to live childleſs; or, if that could not 
be done, they ſhould ſeek their own deaths by violent 
methods. As thoſe ſentiments naturally engage the 
reader to regard the mother of mankind with more 

Vor. V. Q than 


mall only obſerve that a reader, who knows the 


ſiuch a perſon as intirely ſhadowy and unſubſtantial, 
the heathens made ſtatues of him, placed him in their 
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than ordinary commiſeration, they likewiſe contain a 
very fine moral. The reſolution of dying to end our 
miſeries, does not ſhew ſuch a degree of magnanimity 
as a reſolution to bear them, and ſubmit to the diſpen- 
ſations of providence. Our author has therefore, with 
great delicacy, repreſented Eve as entertaining this 
thought, and Adam as diſapproving it. 

Wr are in the laſt place to conſider the imaginary 

rſons, or Death and Sin, who act a large part in this 
noi Such beautiful extended allegories are certainly 
ſome of the fineſt compoſitions of genius; but, as [ 
have before obſerved, are not agreeable to the nature 
of an heroic poem. This of Sin and Death is very ex- 
quiſite in its kind, if not conſidered as a part of ſuch a 
work. The truths contained in it are ſo clear and o- 
pen, that I ſhall not loſe time in explaining them ; but 


ſtrength of the Engl; tongue, will be amazed to think 
how the poet could find ſuch .apt words and phraſes 
to deſcribe the actions of thoſe two imaginary perſons, 
and particularly in that part where Death is exhibited as 
forming a bridge over the chaos ; a work ſuitable to the 
= "Em a - 
StxcE the ſubjet I am upon gives me an oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking more at large of ſuch Thadowy and 
Imaginary perſons as may be introduced into heroic 
poems, I ſhall beg leave to explain myſelf in a matter 
which is curious in its kind, and which none of the 
critics have treated of. It is certain Homer and Virgil 
are full of imaginary perſons, who are very beautiful 
in poetry when they are juſt ſhewn, without being en- 
gaged in any ſeries of action. Homer indeed repreſents 
ſleep as a perſon, and aſcribes a ſhort part to him in his 
Liad; but we muſt conſider that though we now regard 


temples, and looked upon him as a rea! deity. When 
Homer makes ule of other ſuch allegorical perſons, it is 
only in ſhort expreſſions, which convey an ordinary 
thought to the mind in the moſt pleaſant manner, and 
may rather be locked upon as poetical phraſes, than 
Allegorical deſcriptions. Inſtead of telling us, that 


* * 4 1 
5 * * 
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men naturally fly when they are terrified, he introduces 
the perſons of fight and fear, who, he tells us, are 
inſeparable companions. Inſtead of ſaying that the 
time was come when Apollo ought to have received 

his recompenſe, he tells us, that the hours brought him 
his reward. Inſtead of deſcribing the effects which 
| Minerva's Ag1:s produced in battle, he tells us, that the 

brims of it were encompaſſed by Terror, rout, diſcord, 
fury, purſuit, maſſacre, and death. In the ſame figure 
of ſpeaking, he repreſents victory as following Diomedes; . 
diſcord as the mother of funerals and mourning ; Venus 
as dreſſed by the graces; Bellona as wearing terror and 
conflernation like a garment. I might give feveral other 
inſtances out of Homer, as well as a great many out 
of Virgil. Milton has likewiſe very often made uſe of 
the ſame way of ſpeaking, as where he tells us, that 
victory (at on the right hand of the Meſſiah when he 
marched forth againſt the rebel angels; that, at the ri- 
ſing of the ſun, the hours unbarred the gates of light; 
that diſcord was the daughter of fix. Of the ſame na- 
ture are thoſe expreſſions, where deſcribing the ſinging 

of the ni — he adds, ſilence was pu; — 

upon the Meſſiah's bidding peace to the chaos, confufion 

heard his voice. I might add inumerable inftances of 

our poet's writing in this beautiful figure. It is plain 

that thefe I have mentioned, in which perſons of an 

imaginary nature are introduced, are ſuch ſhort alle- 

_ as are not deſigned to be taken in the literal ſenſe, 
ut only to convey particular circumſtances to the rea- 

der, an unuſual and entertaining manner. But 
when ſuch perſons are introduced as principal actors, 
and engaged in a ſeries of adventures, they take too 
much upon them, and are by no means proper for an 
heroic poem, which ought to appear credible in its prin- 
cipal parts. I cannot forbear therefore thinking that 

Sin and Death are as improper agents in a work of this 
nature, as ffrength and neceſſity in one of the tragedies 
of E/chylus, who repreſented thoſe two perſons nailing 
down Prometheus to a rock, for which he has been juſtly 
cenſured by the greateſt critics. I do not know any 
unaginary perſon made uſe of in a more ſublime man- 
der of thinking than that in one of the prophets, who 

| O0 2 deſcribing 
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deſcribing God as deſcending from heaven, and viſiting 
the fins of mankind, adds that dreadful circumſtance, 
Bejore lim went the pefiilence. It is certain this imagi- 
nary perſon might have been deſcribed in all her purple 
ſpots. The fever might have marched before her, paix 
might have flood at her right hand, phrenzy on her left, 
and death in her rear. She might have been introdu- 
cd as gliding down from the tail of a comet, or darted 
upon the earth in a flaſh of lightning: ſhe might have 
tainted the atmoſphere with her breath; the very gla- 

ring of her eyes might have ſcattered infetion. But 
I believe every reader will think, that in ſuch ſublime 
writings the mentioning of her, as it is done in ſcri- 
pture, has ſomething in it more juft, as well as great, 
Dan all that the moſt fanciful poet could have beſtowed 
upon her in the richneſs of his imagination. L 


———Defipere in loco, Hor. Od. 12.1. 4. v. ulk 
'Tis a dem part ſometimes to flay the fool. 


EF *HARLES Lilly attended me the other day, and 

made me a preient of a large ſheet of paper, on 
„lich is delincated a pavement in moſaic work, lately 
diſcovered at Stungſeld near Wood/fiock. A perſon who 
has ſo much the gift of ſpeech as Mr. Lilly, and can 
carry on a diſcourſe without reply, had great opportu- 
nity on that occaſion to expatiate upon ſo fine a piece 
of antiquity. Among other things, I remember, he 
gave me his opinion, which he drew from the orna- 
ments of the work, that this was the floor of a room 
dedicated to mirth and concord. Viewing this work 
made my fancy run over the many gay expreſſions I 
have read in antient authors, Which contained invita- 
tions tc lay aſide care and anxiety, and give a looſe to 
that picaling forgetfulneſs wherein men put off their 
characte s of buſineſs, and enjoy their very ſelves. 
Theſe hours were gencrally paſted in rooms adorned I 
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that purpoſe, and ſet out in ſuch a manner, as the ob- 
jects all around the company gladdened their hearts; 
which, joined to the chearful looks of well choſen and 
agreeable friends, gave new vigour to the airy, pro- 
duced the latent fire of the modeſt, and gave grace to 
the low humour of the reſerved. A judicious mixture 
of ſuch company, crowned with chaplets of flowers, 
and the whole apartment glittering with gay lights, 
cheared with a profufion of roſes, artificial falls of wa- 
ter, and intervals of ſoft notes to ſongs of love and 
wine, ſuſpended the cares of human life, and made 
a feſtival of mutual kindneſs. Such parties of pleaſure 
as theſe, and the reports of the agreeable paſſages in 
their jollities, have in all ages awakened the dull part 
of mankind to pretend to mirth and good humour, 
without capacity for ſuch entertainments ; for if I may 
be allowed to ſay ſo, there are an hundred men fit for 
any employment, to one who 1s capable of paſling a 
night in the company of the firſt taſte, without ſhock- 
ing any member of the ſociety, over-rating his own 
part of the converſation, but equally receiving and 
contributing to the pleaſure of the whole company. 
When one conſiders ſuch collections of companions in 
paſt times, and ſuch as one might name in the preſent 
age, with how much ſpleen muſt a man needs reflect 


- upon the aukward gaiety of thoſe who affect the fro- 
> Wl lic with an ill grace? I have a letter from a corre- 
Y ſpondent of mine, who defires me to admoniſh all 
© Wl loud, miſchievous, airy, dull companions, that they 
in are miſtaken in what they call a frolic. Irregularity 
u in ittelf is not what creates pleaſure and mirth ; but 
ce Wl to ſee a man who knows what rule and decency are, 
he Wl deſcend from them agreeably in our company, is what 
a Wl d:nominates him a pleaſant companion. Inſtead of 


that, you find many whoſe mirth conſiſts only in doing 
ork tings which do not become them, with a ſecret con- 
I ſiouzneſs that all the world know they know better : 
to this is always added ſomething miſchievous to them- 
ſelves or others. I have heard of ſome very muy 
fellows among whom the frolic was ſtarted, and paſ- 
fed by a great majority, that every man ſhould '1mme- 
diately draw a tooth; after which they have gone in a 
| OY 013. body 
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body and ſmoaked a cobler. The ſame company, at 
another night, has each man burned his cravat ; and 
ene perhaps, whole eſtate would bear it, has thrown 
a long wig and laced hat into the ſame fire. Thus 


they have jeſted themſelves ſtark naked, and ran into 


into the ſtreets, and frighted women very ſucceſsfully. 
There is no inhabitant of any ſtanding in Cowent- Garden 
but can tell you a hundred good humours, where peo- 
ple have come off with little blood-ſhed, and yet ſcour- 
ed all the witty hours of the night. I know a gen- 
tleman that has ſeveral wounds in the head by watch- 
poles, and has been thrice run through the body to 
carry on a good jeſt: he is very old for a man of ſo 


much good-humour : but to this day he is ſeldom mer- 


By, but he has occaſion to be valiant at the ſame time. 
But, by the favour of thoſe gentlemen, I am humbly 
of opinion, that a man may be a very witty man, and 
never offend one ſtatute of this kingdom, not excepting 
even that of ſtabbing.  _ 1 
ITE writers of plays have what they call unity of 


time and place, to give a juſtneſs to their repreſenta- 


rion; and it would not be amiſs if all who pretend to be 
companions, would confine their actions to the place 
of meeting: for a frolic carried farther may be better 
performed by other animals than men. It is not to rid 
much ground, or do much miſchief, that ſhould deno- 
minate 2. pleaſant fellow: but that is truly frolic which 
zs the play of the mind, and conſiſts of various and 
unforced ſallies of imagination. Feſtivity of ſpirit is 
à very uncommon talent, and muſt proceed from an aſ- 
ſemblage of agreeable qualities in the fame perſon, 
There are ſome fow whom I think peculiarly happy in 
it; but it is a talent one cannot name in a man, eſpe- 
_ eially when one conſiders that it is never very graceful 


but where it is regarded by him who poſſeſſes it in the 


ſecond place. The beſt man that I know of for height. 
ening the revel gaiety of a company, is Eaftcourt, 
whoſe jovial humour diffuſes» itſelf from the highef: 
perſon at an entertainment, to the meaneſt waitcr. 
Merry tales, accompanied with apt geſtures and lively 
repreſentations of circumſtances and perſons, begulle 
me graveſt mind into a conſent. to be as kumourous 33 
I e hinſcl, 


DD 


tween us; and as we were both obſervi 
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himſelf. Add to this, that when a man is in his good 


* he has a mimickry that does not debaſe the per- 


n he repreſents; but which, taking from the gravity 
of the character, adds to the agreeableneſs of it. This 
pleaſant fellow gives one ſome idea of the antient Pan- 
tomime, who is ſaid to have given the audience, in dumb- 
ſhow, an exact idea of any character or paſſion, or an 
intelligible relation of any public occurrence, with no 
other expreſſion than that of his looks and geſtures. If 
all, who have been obliged to theſe talents in Eaftcourt, 
will be at Lowe for Lowe to morrow night, they will 
but pay him what they owe him, at ſo eaſy a rate as 


being preſent at a play which no body would omit ſee- 
ing, that had, or had not ever ſeen. it before. 


No 359- Tueſday, ArRIL 22. 


| Torva leæna lu pum ſeguitur, lupus ip/e capellam „ | 


Florentem cytiſum fequitur laſciva capella. 5 
1 | : Virg. ecl. 2. v. 63. 
The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 
The awolf the hid, the wanton kid the browſe. 
e Drop. 


As we were at the club laſt night, 7 obſerved that 


my friend Sir RocGctr, contrary to his uſual 

cuſtom, fate very filent, and, inſtead of mindin 
what was ſaid by the company, was whillling to him- 
ſelf in a very thoughtful mood, and playing with a 
cork. I jogged Sir Anprew FREEPORT who fate be- 


ng him, we ſaw 
the Knight ſhake his head, and heard him ſay to him- - 


felf, A fooliſh woman! I can't believe it. Sir ANDREW 


gave him a gentle pat apon the ſhoulder, and offered 
to lay him a bottle of wine that he was thinking of the 
widow. My old friend ſtarted, and recovering out of 
his brown ſtudy, told Sir Andrew that once in his 
Ffe he had been in the right. In ſhort, after ſome 
little hefication, Sir Rook told us in the fulneſs of his 
fg heart, 
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heart, that he had juſt received a letter from his ſteward, 
which acquainted him that his old rival and antagoniſt 
in the country, _ Sir David Dundrum, had been makin 
a viſit to the widow, However, ſays Sir RookxR, 
can never think that ſhe'll have a man that's half a 
ear older than I am, and a noted republican into the 
Witt Hontycoms, who looks upon love as his 
particular province, interrupting our friend with a jan- 
ty laugh; I thought, Knight, ſays he, thou hadſt lived 
long enough in the world, not to pin thy happineſs up- 
on) one that is a woman and a widow. 1 think that, 
without vanity, I may pretend to know as much of 
the female world as any man in Great Britain, though 
the chief of my knowledge conſiſts in this, that they 
are not to be known. W1iLL immediately, with his 
uſual fluency, rambled into an account of his own a- 
mours. I am now, fays he, upon the verge of fifty, 
(though by the way we all knew he was turned of three- 
ſcore). You may eaſily gueſs, continued WiLL, that. 
I have not lived ſo long in the world, without having 
had ſome thoughts of ſetiling in it, as the phraſe is. 
To tell you truly, I have ſeveral times tried my for- 
tune that way, though I can't muck boaſt of my ſucceſs. _ 
1 made my firſt addreſſes to a young lady in the coun- 
try; but when I thought things were pretty well draw- 
ing to a concluſion, her father happening to hear that 
1 had formerly boarded with a ſurgeon, the old put 
forbid me his houſe, and, within a fortnight after, 
2 his daughter to a fox-hunter in the neighbour- 
. | | \ 
I made my next application to a widow, and at- 
| tacked her fo briſkly, that I thought myſelf within a 
fortnight of her. As I waited upon her one morning, 
ſhe told me, that ſhe intended to keep her ready mo- 
ney and jointure in her own hand, and deſired me to 
call upon her attorney at Lions-Im, who would adjuft 
with me what it was proper for me to add to it. I was 
fo rebuffed by this overture, that I never inquired ei- 
ther for her or her attorney afterwards. _ — 
A few months after, I addreſſed myſelf to a young 
lady who was an only daughter, and of a good fa- 
EE | milly: 


RES ASE. ᷣ 
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mily : I danced with her at ſeveral balls, ſqueezed her 


by the hand, ſaid ſoft things to her, and in ſhort, made 


no doubt of her heart ; and though my fortune was not 
equal to her's, I was in hopes that her fond father would 
not deny her the man ſhe had fixed her affections upon. 

But as J went one day to the houſe, in order to break 
the matter to him, I found the whole family in confu- 
fon, and heard, to my unſpeakable ſurpriſe, that Miſs 


Tomy was that very morning run away with the but- 
ler. 


I then counted a ſecond DFT Oy and am at a loſs to 
this day how I came to miſs her, for ſhe had often com- 
mended my perſon and behaviour. Her maid indeed 


told me one day, that her miſtreſs had ſaid ſhe never 


ſaw a gentleman with ſuch a ſpindle pair of legs as Mr. 
Hox EN comp. 


AFTER this I laid liege to four heirefles — 


and, being a handiome young dog in thoſe dz 2 8 


ly made a breach in their hearts; but I 
how it came to pais, though I ſeldom failed E getting 


the daughters conſent, I _ never in my life get the - 


old people on my fide. 
I could give you an account of 2 thouſand other un- 
ſucceſsful attempts, particularly of one which I made 
ſome years ſince upon an old woman, whom I had 
certainly borne away with flying cplours, if her rela- 
tions had not come pouri ng in to her aſſiſtance from all 
parts of England; nay, 1 believe I ſhould have got 


her at laſt, had not ſhe been carried off by a hard 


froſt. 
As WIII's weakens are exemely wick, he turn 
ed from Sir Roœ R, and applying bias if to me, told 
me there was a paſſage in the book I had confidered 
laſt Saturday, which deſerved to be wit in letters of 
— and taking out a pocket Milton, read the fol- 


owing lines, which are of one of Adams ſpeech- 
es to Ewe after the fall. oy m_ | 


——— Ob! why did God, 

Creator wiſe ! that peopled bigheft beov's * 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at lat 

7 bis Ls on earth, this fair defect 


— 
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Of nature ? and not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ? 
Or find ſome other auay ts generate | 
| Mankind ? This miſchief bad not then befall'n, 
And more that ſhall befal, innumerable 

Diſturbances on earth through female ſnares, 

And firait conjunction with this ſex : for either 
He never Hall find-out fit mate; but fach 

A. ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake ; 

Or, whom he wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 
Through her perverſeneſs ; but fall fee ber gain'd 
By a far worſe: or if ſbe lowe, wwith-beld ; 

| By parents; or his happieſt choice tuo late 

| Shall meet already link'd, and wedlock-bound 
Toa fell adverſary, his hate or ſhame ; 
Which infinite calamity ſhall cauſe 

To human life, and houſpold peace confound. 


Six Rocex liſtened to this paſſage with great atten- | 
tion, and defiring Mr. Hoxzycoms to fold down a | 
leaf at the place, and lend him his book, the Knight 
Put it up in his pocket, and told us that he would read 

over thoſe verſes again before he went to bed. X 


1 
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— De paupertate tacentes „„ 


| The Man that's filent, nor proclaims his want, 
Gets more than him that makes a loud complaint. 
| EE a  ® '  * 


1 HAVE nothing to do with the buſineſs of this day, 

1 any further than affixing the piece of Latin on the i 

bead of my paper; which I think a motto not unſui- 1 
| table, fince if filence of our poverty is a recommenda- * of 
| tion, ftill more commendable is his modeſty who con- © cc 
ö cCeals it by a decent dreſs. e mM Arle Moll 


. 
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My. SPECTATOR, | | 


*FTHERE is an evil under the ſun which has not 
* + * yet come within your ſpeculation, and is the cen- 
_ © ſure, diſeſteem, and contempt which ſome young fel- 
* lows meet with from particular perſons, for the rea- 
* ſonable methods they take to avoid them in general. 
* This is by appearing in a better dreſs, than may ſeem 
* to a relation regularly confiſtent with a ſmall fortune; 
and therefore may occaſion a judgment of a ſuitable 
* extravagance in other particulars ; but the diſadvan- 
* tage with which the man of narrow circumſtances 
acts and ſpeaks, is ſo feelingly ſet forth in a little 
book called the Chriſtian Hero, that the appearing to 
* be otherwiſe is not only pardonable but neceſfary. 
Every one knows the hurry of concluſions that are 
made in contempt of a perſon that appears to be ca- 
* lamitous, which makes it very excuſable to prepare 
* one's ſelf for the company of thoſe that are of a ſupe- 
* rior quality and fortune, by appearing to be in a better 
condition than one is, ſo far as ſuch appearance ſhall 
© not make us really of worſe. - 
I is a juſtice due to the character of one who ſuf- 
fers hard reflexions from any particular perſon upon 
* this account, that ſuch perſons would inquire into his 
manner of ſpending his time, of which, though ns 
further information can be had than that he remains ſa 
many hours in his chamber, yet if this is cleared, to 
imagine that a reaſonable creature wrung with a nar⸗ 
* row fortune does not make the beſt uſe of this retire- 
. ment, would be à concluſion extremely uncharitable. 
From what has, or will be ſaid, J hope no conſequence 
can be extorted, implying, that I would have any 
young fellow ſpend more time than the common leiſure 
which his ſtudies require, or more money than his 
fortune or allowance may admit of, in the purſuit 


* time, the groſs of that ought to be ſacred to more 


* of which he ought to believe he ſtands religiouſly ac- 
* countable. And as to his dreſs, I ſhall engage myſelf 
no further than in the modeſt defence of two plain fuits 
a year; for being perfectly ſatisfied in Extrapelus's 
EO. . contrivance 


* of an acquaintance with his betters: for as to his 


ſubſtantial acquiſitions; for each irrevocable moment 
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* contrivance of making a Mohock of a man, by pre- 
* ſenting him with laced and embroidered ſuits, I 
* would by no means be thought to controvert that 
* conceit, by infinuating the advantages of foppery. It 
is an aſſertion which admits of much proof, that a 
* ſtranger of tolerable ſenſe, dreſs'd like a gentleman, 
will be better received by thoſe of quality above him, 
than one of much better parts, whoſe dreſs is regula- 
 * ted by the rigid notions of frugality. A man's ap- 
© pearance falls within the cenſure of every one that ſees 
him; his parts and learning very few are judges of; and 
even upon theſe few, they can't at firſt be well intro- 
* duced ; for policy and good breeding will counſel him 
© to be reſerved among ſtrangers, and to ſupport himſelf 
* only by the common ſpirit of converiation. Indeed, 
* among the injudicious, the words, delicacy, idiom, 
_ © fine images, ſtructure of periods, genius, fire, and 
_ © the reſt, made uſe of with a frugal and comely gravity, 
* will maintain the figure of immenſe reading, and the 
depth of criticiſm. Ee | 
Ax gentlemen of fortune, at leaſt the young and 
_ © middle-aged, are apt to pride themſelves a little too 
much upon their dreſs, and conſequently to value o- 
_ © thers in ſome meaſure upon the ſame conſideration. 
With what confuſion is a man of figure obliged to re- 
© turn the civilities of the hat to a perſon whoſe air and 
© attire hardly intitle him to it? for whom nevertheleſs 
© the other has a particular eſteem, though he is aſham'd 
* to have it challenged in ſo public a manner. Tt 
< muſt be allowed, that any young fellow that af- 
© fetts to dreſs and appear genteelly, might with arti- 
« ficial management ſave-ten pound a year; as inſtead 
of fine holland he might mourn in ſackcloth, and in 
_ © other particulars be proportionably ſhabby : but of 
© what great ſervice would this ſum be to avert any mis- 
fortune, whilſt it would leave him deſerted by the 
© little good acquaintance he has, and prevent his 
| © gaming any other? As the appearance of an 
© eaſy fortune is neceſſary towards making one, I 
don't know but it might be of advantage ſometimes 
to throw into one's diſcourſe certain exclamations 
about bark-flock, and to ſhew a marvellous ſurpriſe 


upon 
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© upon its fall, as well as the moſt affected triumph 
upon its riſe. The veneration and refpet which the 
practice of all ages has preſerved to appearances, 
without doubt ſuggeſted to our tradeſmen that wiſe 


and politic cuſtom, to apply and recommend theme 


* ſelves to the public by all thoſe decorations upon their 
ſign - poſts and houſes which the moſt eminent hands in 
the neighbourhood can furniſh them with. What can 

be more attractive to a man of letters, than that im- 
* menſe erudition of all ages and languages, which = 
© ſkilful bookſeller, in conjunction with a painter, ſhall 
image upon his column and the extremities of his ſhop? 
* The ſame ſpirit of maintaining a handſome appearance 
« reigns among the 3 and ſolid apprentices of the 
law (here I could be particularly dull in proving the 
* word apprentice to be ſignificant of a barriſter) and 
you may eaſily diſtinguiſh who has moſt lately made 
© his pretenſions to buſineſs, by the whiteſt and moſt or- 


* namental frame of his window): if indeed the cham- 
ber is a ground room, and has rails before it, the fine- 


* ry is of neceſſity more extended, and the pomp of bu- 
ſineſs better maintained. And what can be a greater 
© indication of the dignity of dreſs, than that burden- 
* ſome finery which is the regular habit of our judges, 
© nobles, and biſhops, with which upon certain days we 
© ſee them incumbered ? ' And though it may be ſaid, 
© this is awful, and neceſſary for the dignity of the ſtate, 
yet the wiſeſt ſof them have been remarkable, before 
* they arrived at their preſent ſtations, for being very wel? 
* drefſed perſons, As to my own part, I am near thirty; 
and fince IT left ſchool have net been idle, which is a 
modern phraſe for having ſtudied hard. I brought 
* off a clean fyſtem of moral philoſophy, and a tole- 

* rable jargon of metaphyſics from the univerſity ; 
* ſince that, I have been engaged in the clearing part 
of the perplexed ſtyle and matter of the law, which fo 
© hereditarily deſcends to all its profeſſors. To all which 
\ ſevere ſtudies I have thrown in, at proper interims, the 
pretty learning of the claffics. Notwithſtanding 
«which, I am what Shake/pear calls a fellow of no mark 
or likelybozd; which makes me underſtand the more 
fully, that ſince the regular methods of making friends 
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and a fortune by the mere force of a profeſſion is ſo 
© very ſlow and uncertain, a man ſhould take all rea- 
* ſonable opportunities, by enlarging a good acquain- 
< tance, to court that time and chance which is ſaid to 
happen to every man, T 
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Tartaream intendit vocem, gua protinus omni . 


Contremuit domus — Varg. En. 7. v. $514. 


Tue blaſt tartarean ſpreads its notes around; 
The houſe aſtoniſped trembles at the ſound. 


12 lately received the following letter from 2 


country gentleman. 
Mr. SypECTATOR, 5 5 
© 'T HE night before I left London I went to fee a play 
Called The Humorous Lieutenant. Upon the riſing 
2 of the curtain 1 was very much ſurpriſed with the great 
conſort · of cat-calls which was exhibited that evening, 
+ and began to think with myſelf that I had made a 
© miſtake, and gone to a muſic- meeting inſtead of the 
* play-houſe. It appeared indeed a little odd to me to 
_ © ſee ſo many perſons of quality of both ſexes aſſembled 
together at a kind of caterwawling ; for I cannot look 
© upon that performance to have been any thing better, 
Whatever the muſicians themſelves might think of it. 
As I had no acquaintance in the houſe to aſk queſtions 
_ * of, and was forced to go out of town early the next 
morning, I could not learn the ſecret of this matter. 
What I would therefore deſire of you, is to give me 
! ſome account of this ſtrange inſtrument which I found 
© the company called a cat-call ; and particularly to let 
me know whether it be a piece of muſic lately come 
from /raly. For my own part, to be free with you, I 
© would rather hear an Exgliſb fiddle : though I durſt 
not ſhew my diſlike whilſt I was in the play houſe, it 


* being 
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being my chance to fit the very next man to one of 
the performers, RE be: 

1 5 I 


Tour moſl affectianate Friend and Servant. 
Jonx Snarlow, EV 


In compliance with Squire Shallow's requeſt, I deſign 
this paper as a diſſertation upon the cat-call. In order 
to make myſelf maſter of the ſubject, I purchaſed one 
the beginning of laſt week, though not without great 
difficulty, being informed at two or three toyſhops that 
the 1 had lately bought them all up. I have ſince 
conſulted many learned antiquaries in relation to its o- 
riginal, and find them very much divided among them- 
ſelves upon that particular. A fellow of the royal ſo- 
ciety, who is my good friend, and a great proficient in 
the mathematical part of muſic, concludes from the 
fiimplicity of its make, and the uniformity of its ſound, 
that the cat-call is older than any of the inventions of 
: Jubal. He obſerves very well, that muſical inſtruments 


g took their firſt rife from the notes of birds, and other me- 

t WM Jodious animals; and what, ſays he, was more natural 
7, than for the firſt ages of mankind to imitate the voice 

* of a cat that lived under the ſame roof with them ? he. 
je added, that the cat had contributed more to harmony 
o than any other animal; as we are not only beholden 


d to her for this wind inſtrument, but for our ſtring- 
ik muſic in general. 5 I Dees ene 5 
er, AxorkER Virtuoſo of my acquaintance will not al- 
it. low the cat-call to be older than Tei, and is apt 

NS to think it appeared in the world ſoon after the an- 

xt tient comedy; for which reaſon it has ſtill a place in 

er. our dramatic entertainments. Nor muſt J here omit 

me MW what a very curious gentleman, who. is lately returned 

nd from his travels, has more than once aſſured me, 
let namely, that there was lutely dug up at Rome the ſta- 

me tue of a Momns, who holds an inſtrument in his right 
„I Hand very much reſembling our modern cat-call. 
urſt TERRE are others who aſcribe this invention to Or- 

* phe s, and look upon the cat-call to be one of thoſe 
ing WI anſtruments which that — muſician made uſe of to 

5 „ | draw 
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draw the beaſts about him. It is certain, that the roaſt- 
ing of a cat does not call together a greater audience of 
that ſpecies than this inſtrument, if dexterouſly played 
upon in proper time and place. Ll 
Bur notwithſtanding theſe various and learned con- 
jectures, I cannot forbear thinking that the cat-call is 
originally a piece of Exgliſb muſic. Its reſemblance to 
the voice of ſome of our Brit ſongſters, as well as the 
uſe of it, which is peculiar to our nation, confirms me. 
in this opinion. It has at leaft received great improve- 
ments among us, whether we conſider the inſtrument it- 
ſelf, or thoſe ſeveral quavers and graces which are 
thrown into the playing of it. Every one might be ſen- 
fible of this, who heard that rema kable overgrown cat- 
call which was placed in the centre of the pit, and pre- 
ſided over all the reſt at the celebrated performance late- 
ly exhibited in Drury-lane OE 
Haix ſaid thus much concerning the original of 
the cat-call, we are in the next place to conſider the 
uſe of it. The cat-call exerts itſelf to moſt advantage 
in the Britiſb theatre: it very much improves the ſound. 
of nonſenſe, aud often goes along with the voice of the 
Actor who pronounces it, as the violin or harpficord ac- 
_ _ companies the Lalian recitativo. | - 
IT has often ſupplied the place of the ancient chorus, 
in the words of Mr. *** In ſhort, a bad poet has as 
great an antipathy to a cat-call, as many people have 
JJ -_-::- . = 
_ Mr. Collier, in his ingenious eſſay upon muſic, has 
the following paſlage. „%% 0 
II believe it is poſſible to invent an //rument that 
1 _ © ſhall have a quite contrary effect to thoſe martial ones 
nao in uſe: an inffrument that ſhall fink the ſpirits, Ml Þ 
and ſhake the nerves, and curdle the blood, and in- 
© ſpire deſpair, and cowardiſe and conſternation, at a 
ſſurpriſing rate, "Tis probable the roaring of lions, the 
warbling of cats bo groan ary together with a | 


on” ww ig  & o:oGo£@ rw .ca aw, .o.o_0_ota 


mixture of the howling of dogs, judiciouſly imitated 
Land compounded, might go a great way in this in- | 
vention. Whether ſuch anti-muſic as this might not 
be of ſervice in a camp, I ſhall leave to the military 


 Waar 


* men to conſider.” 
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WHar this learned gentleman ſuppoſes in ſpeculation 
I have known actually verified in practice. The cat- call 
has firuck a damp into generals, and frighted heroes 
off the ſtage. At the firſt ſound of it I have ſeen a 


crowned head tremble, and a princeſs fall into fits. 
The Humorous Lieutenant himſelf could not ſtand it; 


nay, I am told that even Aimanzor looked like a 


mouſe, and trembled at the voice of this terrifying 1 in- 
ſtrument. 

As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly appro- 
priated to the ſtage, I can by no means approve the 
thought of that angry lover, who after an unſueceſsful 
purſuit of ſome years, took leave of his miſtreſs in a ſe- 


renade of cat-calls. 


I muſt conclude this paper with the account I have BY 
lately received of an ingenious artiſt, who has long 
ſtudied this inſtrument, and is very well verſed in all 
the rules of the drama. He teaches to play on it by 
book, and to expreſs by it the whole art of criticiſm. 
He has his baſe and his treble cat-call ; the former for 
tragedy, the latter for comedy; only in tragi-comedies | 
they may both play together in conſort. He has a par- 
ticular ſqueak to denote the violation of each of the 
unities, and has different ſounds to ſhow whether he 
aims at the poet or the player. In ſhort, he teaches the 
ſmut- note, the fuſtian-note, the ſtupid- note, and has com- 
poſed a kind of air that may ſerve as an act-tune to an 
incorri ps of we i play, | and which takes 1 in the * _ = 


No hs. Friday, Ami 25- 5 
Laudibus arguitur amt under Fp. 19. 1 1, v. 6. £2 


The man, who praiſes drinking, fands from thence 8 
OT eee 5 


Mr. sricraren. . ee April 24. = 
EST RAL of my Friends were this morning got to- 
* 2 of tea in very good health, 

7 IE oY though 1 
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though we had celebrated yeſterday with more glaſſes 
* than we could have diſpenſed with, had we not been 
© beholden to Brook and Hellier. In gratitude therefore- 
© to thoſe good citizens, I am, in the name of the com- 
© pany, to accuſe you of great negligence in overlook- 
© ing their merit, who have imported true and generous 
4 wine, and taken care that it ſhould not be adulterated 
© by the retailers before it comes to the tables of private 
© families, or the clubs of honeſt fellows. I cannot 
imagine how a SPECTATOR can be ſuppoſed to do 
© his duty without frequent reſumption of ſuch ſubjects. 
« as concern our health, the firſt thing to be regarded, 
if we have a mind to reliſh any thing elſe. It would 
© therefore very well become your ſpectatorial vigilance, 
do give it in orders to your officer for inſpecting ſigns, 
that in his march he would look into the itinerants 
who deal in proviſions, and inquire where they buy 
their ſeveral wares. Ever ſince the deceaſe of Cully 
_ * Mully Puff of agreeable and noiſy memory, I cannot 
_ *ſay I have obſerved any thing ſold in carts, or carried 
„by horſe or aſs, or in fine, in any moving market, 
which is not periſhed or putrified ; witneſs the wheel- 
_ * barrows of rotten raiſins, almonds, figs and. currants, 
Which you ſee vended by a merchant dreſied in a ſe- 
_*-cond hand ſuit of a foot ſoldier. You ſhould conſider 
» that a child may be poiſoned for the worth of a far- 
thing; but except his poor parents ſend to one cer- 
Stain doctor in town, they can have no advice for him 
under a guinea. When poiſons are thus cheap, and. 
*- medicines thus dear, how can you be. negligent in in- 
ſpecting what we eat or drink, or take no notice of 
« ſuch as the above-mentioned citizens, who have been 
ſo ſerviceable to us of late in that particular? It was 
La cuſtom among the old Romans, to do him particular 
* honours who had ſaved the life of a citizen; how 
much more does the world owe to thoſe who prevent 
the death of multitudes? As theſe men deierve well 
of your office, ſo ſuch as act to the detriment of our 
< health, you ought to repreſent to themſelves and their 
_«fellow-ſubjedts in the colours which they deſerve to 
ear. LI think it would be for. the. public good, that 
all. who: vend. wines. ſhould. be. under. oaths in that hey 
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* half. The chairman at the quarter ſeſſions ſhould in 


form the country, that the vintner, Who mixes wine 


© to his cuſtomers, ſhall (upon proof that the drinker 


© thereof died within a year pas” a day after taking it) 
© be deemed guilty of wilful murder, and the; jury hall 


be inftructed to-inquire and preſent ſuch deli 


* accordingly. It is no mitigation of the crime, nor 


will it be conceived that it can be brought in chance- 
_ © medley or man- laughter, upon proof that it ſhall: 
appear wine joined to wine, or right Herefordſhire 


« poured into Port O Port; but his ſelling it for one 
thing, knowing it to be another, muſt juſtly bear che 


for aid guilt of wailful murder: for that he, the 


© ſaid vintner, did an unlawful act willingly in the falſe 


mixture, and is therefore with equity liable to all the 


* pains to which a man would be, if it were proved he 
* deſigned only to run a man through the arm, whom he- 


* whipped through the lungs. This is my third year at 


the Temple, and this is or ſhould be law. An ill intention 


© well proved ſhould meet with no alleviation, becauſe 


© it out-ran itſelf. There cannot be too great ſeverity” - 
© uſed againſt the injuſtice as well as cruelty of thoſe: 
* who play with men's lives, by preparing liquors, 
* whoſe nature, for ought they know, may be noxious 


when mixed, though innocent when apart: and Brook 


© and Hellier, who have inſured our ſafety at our 
© meals, and driven jealouſy from our cups in con- 


verſation, deſerve the cuftom and* thanks of the whole 
town: and it is your duty” to remind them of the 5 


* 
J am. 81. 


Tau Bumble b | 
To. PorTLEL 5 
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. 1 Am a perſon who was lag Inman hs eats. 


read much, ſaw little ; 10 that I knew no more of 
the world, than what a lecture or view of the map 
taught me. 'By this means I improved in my: ſtudy, 


but me unpleaſant in converſation. By conver- 


. I grew almoſt mir | 


© the ſociety of the living; ſo by a long confinement I 
© contracted an ungainly averſion to converſation, and 
* ever diſcourſed with pain to myſelf, and little enter- 
© tainment to others. At laſt I was in ſome meaſure 


made ſenſible of my failing, and the mortification 


' © of never being ſpoke to, or ſpeaking, unleſs the diſ- 
© courſe ran upon books, put me upon forcing myſelf 
© amongſt men. I immediately affected the politeſt 


© company, by the frequent uſe of which I hoped to 


© wear off the ruſt I had contracted; but by an uncouth 
© imitation of men uſed to act in public, I got no fur- 
_ © ther than to diſcover I had a mind to appear a finer 

thing than I really was. 2 
Such I was, and ſuch was my condition, when I 
became an ardent lover, and paſſionate admirer of the 
© beauteous Belinda: then it was that I really began to 
improve. This paſſion changed all my fears and dif- 
© fidences in my general behaviour to the ſole concern 


_ © of pleaſing her. I had not now to ſtudy the action of 


a gentleman; but love poſſeſſing all my thoughts, 
made me truly be the thing I had a mind to appear. 
My thoughts grew free — 


© ſhe ſees my paſſion, and ſees I at preſent forbear 
* ſpeaking of it through prudential regards. This re- 
© ſpect to her ſhe returns with much civility, and makes 


my value for her as little a misfortune to me as is con- 
© fiftent with diſcretion, . She ſings very charmingly, 


and is readier to do ſo at my requeſt, becauſe ſhe 
knows I love her: ſhe will dance with me rather than 
another for the ſame reaſon. My fortune muſt alter 
from what it is, before I can ſpeak my heart to her; 
land her circumſtances are not conſiderable enough to 

© make up for the narrowneſs of mine. But I write to 


you now, only to give you the character of Belinda, 


Las a woman that has addreſs enough to demonſtrate 
* 2 gratitude to her loyer, without giving him hopes of 
| © ſucceſs in his. paſſion. Belinda has a great wit, 
governed by as great prudence, and both adorned with 

« Innocence, the happingls of always being ready to 


_ diſcoves 
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generous, and the ambi- 
ti tion to be agreeable to her I admired, produced in my 

carriage a faint ſimilitude of that difengaged manner 
of my Belinda. The way we are in at preſent is, that 
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« diſcover her real thoughts. She has many of us, who 
© are now her admirers; but her treatment of us is ſo 
* juſt and proportioned to our merit towards her, and 
what we are in ourſelves, that I proteſt to you, I have 
neither jealouſy nor hatred towards my rivals. Such 
is her goodneſs, and the acknowledgment of every 
* man who admires her, that he thinks he ought to bee 
© lieve the will take him who beſt deſerves her. I will 
not ſay that this peace among us is not owing to ſelf- 
© love, which prompts each to think himſelf the beſt 
* deſerver: I think there is ſomething uncommon and 
« worthy of imitation in this Lady's character. If 
© will pleaſe to print my letter, you will oblige the little 


fraternity of happy rivals, and in a more * 
manner. 


1 
Your mo bundle "EA 1 
_ Wu. Cruon; 
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—Cradelis ubique 


| .., ubi power, er ma mortis imago. | 
1 "= Virg. En. 2. \ v. 368. 985 


parts n with 8 es, and fears, 
0 pron chard 5 in. Judy ſhapes _ 


" ILTON has * a ak art in 28 
that variety of paſſions, which ariſe in our fir 
pre upon the nes of the 2 that had 
n given them. We ſee them gradua y pong yn 
the gh of their guilt 2 remorſe, b 
deſpair, contrition, prayer and hope, to a perfect and 
2 repentance. At the end of the tenth book they 
r as proſtrating themſelves upon the 
. and watering the earth with their tears: to 
which the * beautiful * 
| FR e 


Da xbzxa | 
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they offered up their penitential prayers, on the very 
Place where their judge appeared to them when he pro» 


nounced their ſentence. 


bey forthwith to „ the place 
| Repairing where he judg'd them, 88 fell 
Before bim reverent, and both confeſs'd 


Humbly their — and pardon begg'd with tears 
Watering the 27 


Turan is a ws of the ſame kind in a tragedy: | 
of Sep bocles, where Oedipus, after having put out his: 


own eyes, inſtead of breaking his neck from the palace- 
battlements (which furniſhes ſo elegant an entertainment 
for our Engliſe audience) deſires that he may be condut- 
ed to mount Cithæron, in order to end his life in that ve- 
ry place where he was expoſed in his infancy, aud where 


he ſhould then have died, had the will of his parents 
been executed. 


As the author never fails to give a poetical turn to 


his ſentiments, he deſcribes in the beginning of this book 
the acceptance which theſe their prayers met with, in a 


mort allegory, formed upon that beautiful paſſage in 
holy writ: And another angel came and ſtood at the 
* altar, having a golden — ; and there was given 
« unto him much incenſe, that he ſhould offer it with 


 _« the prayers of all ſaints upon the golden altar, which 


* was before the throne : and the ſmoke of the incenſe, 


* which came with the * of the ſaints, aſcended 


E up before God. 


5 AV. bean their — 
Flew up, nor miſs'd the way, by envious 8 
| Blown vagabond or fruſtrate: in they paſi d 
Dimenſionleſs through heaw'nly doors, then clad 
- W ith-incenſe, where the golden altar fumed, 
. great interceſſor, came in ſight 
ore the Father's throne—— 1 5 


We have the ſame thought ——_ a ſecond time 


: 10 the interceſſion of the Meſſiah, which is conceived 1 in 
and a ſentiments and expreſions, 


Auonc 
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AmoXG the poetical parts of ſcripture, which Milton 
has ſo finely wrought into this part of his narration, I 


muſt not omit that wherein Exzekie/, ſpeaking of the 


angels who appeared to him in a viſion, adds, that © e- 
very one had four faces, and that their whole bodies, 
« and their backs, and their hands, and their Wings, 


were full of eyes round about.” 


8 ——T be cohort bright 
Of avatchful cherubim, four faces each 
Had like a double Janus, all their ſhape 
Spangled with eyes 1 


Tus aſſembling of all the angels of heaven to hear 
the ſolemn decree paſſed upon man, is repreſented in 
very lively ideas. The Almighty is here deſcribed as 
remembring mercy in the midft of judgment, and com- 
manding Michael to deliver his meſſage in the mildeſt 
terms, leſt the ſpirit of man, which was already bro- 
ken with the ſenſe of his guilt and miſery, ſhould fail 
— 1 e 
—Yet left they faint 


Ai the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg d, 55 


For I behold them ſaftned, and with tears 
Bewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. 


Tas conference of Adam and Ewe is full of moving | 


ſentiments. Upon their going abroad after the melan- 


choly night which they had paſſed together, they diſ- 
cover the lion and the eagle purſuing each of them their 
prey towards the eaſtern gates of paradiſe, There is a 
double beauty in this incident, not only as it preſents 
great and Juſt omens, which are always agreeable in 
poetry, but as it expreſfes that enmity which was now 
produced in the animal creation. The poet to ſhew the 
like changes in nature, as well as to grace his fable 
with a noble prodigy, repreſents the ſun in an eclipſe. 
This particular incident has likewiſe a fine effect upon 
the imagination of the reader, in regard to what fol- 
lows; for at the ſame time that the ſun is under an e- 
clipſe, a bright cloud deſcends in the weſtern quarter 
of the heavens, filled with an hoſt of angels, and more 
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Juminons than the ſun itſelf. The whole theatre of na- 
ture is darkned, that this glorious machine may appear 
In all its luſtre and magnificence. 


| y in the caft 
| Darkneſs ere day's mid-courſe? and morning light 
More orient in that weſtern cloud that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant _ 
And ſlow deſcends with ſomething heat uy fraught ? 
He err'd not, for by this ray ary A ghe 
Down from a ſky of jaſper lighted now 
In paradije, and on à hill made halt; 
A glorious 323 


5 I need not obſerve how 3 chis author, who al- 
ways ſuits his parts to the actors whom he introduces, 
Has employed Michael in the expulſion of our firſt parents 
from paradiſe. The archangel on this occaſion neither 
| appears in his proper ſhape, nor in that familiar manner 
with which Raphae/ the ſociable ſpirit entertained the 
father of mankind before the fall. His perſon, his 
rt, and behaviour, are ſuitable to a ſpirit of the 
_ higheſt rank, and * — in whe following Wl © 
5 P ed | tu 
| TÞ archangel fron drew aig . 5 
| Net 3 in his ſhape celeflial ; but as man 

© Clad to meet man: over his lucid arms 

A military weft of purple flows, 
Liwelier than Melibzan, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old, 

In time of truce: Iris had dipt the woof: 

His flarry helm, unbuckld, few d him prime 

5 In manhood where youth ended; by his ſide, 

A in a gliſtring zadiac, bung the ford 
Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the ſpear. 
Adam bow'd low, he kingly from his 2 : 

| Jnclined not, but bis coming thus declared. 


Zyt, complaint, upon hearing that ſhe was to be 
removed from the garden of paradiſe, is wonderfully 


| beautiful the ſentiments Oy to the 
 lubject, 
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ſubject, but have (omething in Gem particularly ſoft 


and womaniſh. 


Muft I then leave thee, paradiſe ? Thus leave 
T hee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunt of gods? Where I had hope to ſpend 
Quiet, though ſad, the reſſite of that day | 
That muſt be mortal to us both. O — rs, 
That never will in other climate 
My early <ifitation, and my laſt 
At even, .aubich I Fred up with tender hand 
| From the firft opening bud, and gave you names; 
Who now fall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
Jour tribes, and water from th* ambrefial fort ? 
Thee, laſly nuptial bower, by me adorn'd 
ith what to fight or focll was faceet ; from thee 
How fhail ] part, and whither wander down 
Into a loaber world, to this oofeure 
And wild ? bow Rall ave breathe in other air 
Leſs pure, __— d to immortal fruits F 


ADAM's ſpeech abounds with thoughts whdch are 
equally moving, but of a more maſculine and elevated 
turn, Nothing can be conceived more ſublime and 
poetical than the following paſſage in it. 


This moſt afflicts me, that departing 4 

As from his face IT ſhall be hid, deprived 

His blefſed count nance; here 1 conld frequent, 

With worſhip, place by place where he weuch/afed 
| Preſence divine; and to my ſons relate, 

On this mount he appear d, under this tree 

Stood wifible, among theſe pines his voice 

1 heard, here with him at this fountain talk'd : 

So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of graſſy turf, and pile up every fone 

Of luſire from the brook, in memory 

monument to ages, and thereon | 
Oper feveet-ſmelling gums and fruits and flow'rs. 
e In yonder net ber world, where Hall J * 
y His bright appearances, or footſteps trace ? 
ne - Gy gh I fled him = 5 1 4 
19 fe prolong d and promiſed race, I now : 

bs Vor. * : 0 Q Gladly 
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Gladly behold though but his utmoſt ſeirts 

Of glory, and far off his fleps adore. 

Tur angel afterwards leads Adam to the higheſt 
mount of paradiſe, and lays before him a whole he- 
miſphere, as a proper ſtage for thoſe viſions which were 


to be repreſented on it. I have before obſerved how the 


plan of Milton's poem 1s in many particulars greater 
than that of the //iad or Eneid. Virgil's hero, in the 
laſt of theſe poems, is entertained with a fight of all 


thoſe who are to deſcend from him; but, though that 


epiſode is juſtly admired as one of the nobleſt deſigns 
in the whole Aneid, every one muſt allow that this of 
Milton is of a much higher nature. Adam's viſion is 
not confined to. any particular tribe of mankind, but 
extends to the whole ſpecies. _ 5 5 

| Int this great review which Adam takes of all his ſons 
and daughters, the firſt objects he is preſented with ex- 
hibit to him the ſtory of Cain and Abel, which is drawn 
together with much cloſeneſs and propriety of expreſſion. 
That curioſity and natural horror which ariſes in Agar: 
zt the fight of the firſt dying man, is touched with great 
beauty. 3 e e 


But hade I now ſeen death ? Is this tbe a 
I muſt return to native duſt? O fight 
Of terror foul, and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! 


Tn ſecond viſion ſets before him the image of death 
in a great variety of appearances. The angel, to give 
him a general idea of thoſe effects which his guilt had 
brought upon his poſterity, places before him a large 
hoſpital or lazar-houſe, filled with perſons lying under 
all kinds of mortal diſeaſes. How finely has the poet 

told us that the ſick perſons languiſhed under lingering 
and incurable diſtempers, by an apt and judicious uſe 


of ſuch imaginary beings as thoſe I mentioned in my 


laſt Saturday's paper? 


Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans ; Deſpair 
Tended the fick, buſy from couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Oh | Chaok, 


It, 
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Shook, but delay'd to firike, the oft invoked 
With wows, as their chief good and final hope. 


Tur paffon, which likewiſe riſes in Alan on this oc- 


caſion, is very natural. 


Sight ſo deform what 1 of rock could long. 
Dry: eyed behold? Adam could not, but wept, 
T ho" not of woman born; compaſſion guell d 


= His beſt of mo, and gave him ap to tears. 


Tas diſcourſe between the angel and 4. which 
follows, abounds with noble $04 þ 

As there is nothing more delightful in poetry than a 
contraſt and oppoſition of incidents, the author, after 
this melancholy proſpe& of death and ſickneſs, raiſes 
up a ſcene of mirth, love, and jollity. The ſecret 
pleafure that ſteals. into Adam's hw, as he is intent 
upon this viſion, is imagined with great delicacy. I 
muſt not omit the deſcription of the looſe female troop, 
who ſeduced the ſons of Godgy, a3 they are — in 
ſcripture. 1 


For that fair Ab troop thou Saw 55 that ſeem . 
Of goddeſſes, ſo blithe, ſo Tn Mo: 
Yet empty of all good, wherein conſiſts 
Woman's domeſtic honour, and chief praiſe ; ; 

Bred only and compleated to the taſle 

Of luſiſul appetence, to fing, to dance, 
To dręſi, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye: 
To theſe that ſober. race of men, whoſe lives _ 

Reli ginus titled them the fene of God, 85 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, | 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the 3 1 


Of theſe fair alle u- e 


Tur next viſion is of x a quite contrary nature, and 
filled with the horrors of war, Adam, at the ſght of 
it, melts into tears, and breaks out in that paſſionate | 
beck 1 | 


| 0 „. are obeſe ! 
Drath's s miniflers not men, who thus deal death 8 
Ha Qz . Em 
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Inbumanly to men, and multiply 

Ten thouſandfold the fin of him who flew 

His brother: for of whom ſuch maſſacre 
Make they but of their brethren, men of men? 


M ILTON, to keep up an agreeable variety in his vi- 
fions, after having raiſed in the mind of his reader the 
ſeveral ideas of terror which are conformable to the de- 
ſcription of war, paſſes on to thoſe ſofter images of tri. 
umphs, and feſtivals, in that viſion of lewdneſs and 
luxury which uſhers in the flood. 
As it is viſible that the poet had his eye upon Owid's 
account of the univerſal deluge, the reader may ob- 
ſerve with how much judgment he has avoided every 
thing that is redundant or puerile in the Latin poet. 
We do not here ſee the wolf ſwimming _—_— the ſheep, 
nor any of thoſe wanton imaginations, which Seneca 


found fault with, as unbecoming the great cataſtrophe 


of nature. If our poet has imitated that verſe in which 
Ovid tells us, that there was nothing but ſea, and that 


this ſea had no ſhore toit, he has not fer the thought in 


ſuch a light as to incur the cenſure which critics have 
d upon it. The latter part of that verſe in Ovid 
is idle and ſuperfluous, but juſt and beautiful in Milton. 


Jamgue mare et tellus nullum diſcrimen habebant, 
Nil — i pontus erat, wr * littora ponto. 
Ovid. Met. 1. v. 291. 


| Now ** and thy were in confalic loſt ; 
A 2 of waters, and n a coaſt. 3 
| DxryDEs. 


— Sea cover 2 „„ 
Sea debe here — „ MIL rox. 


1 Milton, the hin part of the deſcription does not 
ſoreſtal the latter. How much more great and folemn 
on this occaſion, is that which ONS 1 in our ht. 


© 


ded in their Fr 3 
. vs of late reign'd, ſea-monſters help 
Ad ow 4— — 


thar 


ar 
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than that in Ovid, where we are told, that the ſea calves 
lay in thoſe places where the goats were uſed to browſe ? 
The reader may find ſeveral other parallel paſſages in 
the. Latin and Englih deſcription of the deluge, where- 

in our poet has vifibly the advantage. The ſky's being 
over-charged with clouds, the deſcending of the rains, 
the riſing of the ſeas, and the appearance of the rain- 
bow, are ſuch deſcriptions as every one muſt take no- 
tice of. The circumſtance relating to paradi/e is ſo 
finely imagined, and ſuitable to the opinions of many 
learned authors, that I cannot forbear giving it a place 
in this paper. | 


mmm T ben all this mount 
Of paradiſe, . by might of. waves, be mow'd 
Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flo; 
With all his werdure ſpoil d, and trees adrif? * 
Doaun the great river to the opening gulf, . 
And there take root ; an iſſand ſalt and bare, 
| The baunt of ſeals and orcs and ſea-mews clang. 


Tax tranſition which the poet makes from the viſion 


is exquiſitely graceful, and copied after Virgil, though 
the firſt — it introduces is rather in the ſpirit of 
Ovid. | : 5 
| How diſt thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end jo ſad. 
| Depopulation ! thee another fied, © 
Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo droaun d, 
And funk thee as thy ſons; till gently rear 4 
EN, By 1h angel, on thy feet thou flood at laft,. 
Tho" comfortieſs, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in wwew defiroy'd at once. 


I have been the more particular in my quotations out 
no of the eleventh book of Paradiſe Loft, becauſe it is not 
mn generally reckoned among the moſt ſhining books of 


this poem; for which reaſon, the reader might be apt 
to overlook thoſe many paſſages in it which deſerve our 
admiration. The eleventh and twelfth are indeed 
built upon that ſingle circumſtance of the removal of 
Re © mY 


of the deluge,” to the concern it occafioned in Adam, = 
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our firſt parents from paradiſe; but though this is not 
in itſelf ſo great a ſubjeQ as that in moſt of the forego- 
ing books, it is extended and diverſifyed with ſo many 
ſurpriſing incidents and pleaſing epiſodes, that theſe 
_ two . can by no means be looked upon as un- 
equal parts of this divine poem. I muſt further add, 


that, had not Milton 1 our firſt parents as driven 


out of paradiſe, his fall of man would not have been 
complete, and conſequently his action would have been 
imperfect. „ 5 L 


No 364. Monday, ApziL 28. 


Ruadrigis petimus bene wivere. Hor. Ep. 11.1. 1. v. 29. 
Ve ride and ſail in queſt of happinehs. :  Caxecs. 


_ Mr. SyECTaTOR, V 
X Lady of my acquaintance, for whom I have too 
: much reſpect to be eaſy while the is doing an 
© indiſcreet action, has given occaſion to this trouble 
* ſhe is a widow, to whom the indulgence of a tender 
_ * huſband has intruſted the management of a very great 
* fortune, and a ſon about fixteen, both which ſhe is 
extremely fond of. The boy has parts of the middle 
* ſize, neither ſhining nor deſpicable, and has paſſed the 
* common exerciſes of his years with tolerable advan- 
© tage, but is withal what you would call a forward 
youth: by the help of this laſt qualification, which 
© ſerves as a varniſh to all the reſt, he is enabled to make 
© the beſt uſe of his learning, and diſplay it at full length 
upon all occafions. Laſt ſummer he diſtinguiſhed him- 
| © ſelf two or three times very remarkably, by puz- 
* zling the vicar before an aſſembly of moſt of the ladies 


© in the neighbourhood ; and from ſuch weighty con- 


© fiderations as theſe, as it too often unfortunately falls 
out, the mother is become invincibly perſuaded that 
ther ſon is a great ſcholar; and that to chain him 
down to the ordinary methods of education with o- 


chers 


LY 
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e 
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© thers of his age would be to cramp his faculties, and 
do an irreparable injury to his wonderful capacities. 
J happened to viſit at the houſe laſt week, and 
© miſling the young 1 at the tea- table, where 
© he ſeldom fails to officiate, could not, upon ſo extra- 
ordinary a circumſtance, avoid inquiring after him. 
* My Lady told me, he was gone out with her woman, 
in order to make ſome preparations for their equi- 
page; for that ſhe intended very ſpeedily to carry 
© him to travel. The oddneſs of the expreſſion ſhock'd 
me a little; however, I ſoon recovered myſelf enough 
to Jet her know, that all J was willing to underſtand 
* by it was, that ſhe defigned this ſummer to ſhew her 
© ſon his eftate in a diſtant county, in which he has ne- 
© ver yet been. But ſhe ſoon took care to rob me of 
that agreeable miſtake, and let me into the whole af- 
fair. She enlarged upon youug maſter's prodigious 
improvements, and his comprehenſive knowledge of 
© all book-learning ; concluding, that it was now high 
time that he ſhould be made acquainted with men and 
things; that ſhe had reſolved he ſhould make the 
tour of France and Traly, but could not bear to have 
* him out of her fight, and therefore intended to go 
© 4k 5 WA ĩ 8 
« I was going to rally her for ſo extravagant a reſo- 
© lution, but found myſelf not in a fit humour to med- 
dle with a ſubject that demanded the moſt ſoſt and de- 
licate touch imaginable. I was afraid of dropping 
* ſomething that might ſeem to bear hard either upon 
the ſon's abilities, or the mother's diſcretion ; being 
© ſenſible, that, in both theſe caſes, though — 
© with all the powers of reaſon, I ſhould, inſtead of 


4 5 Sus her ladyſhip over to my opinion, only expoſe 
* myſt 


Wo" WF” WF - 


th to her diſeſteem : I therefore immediately de- 
n- © termined to refer the whole matter to the SrECTA- 
2 3 VV | 8 
es WnukV I came to reflect at night, as my cuſtom is, 
n © upon the occurrences of the day, I could not but be- 
U © lieve, that this humour of carrying a boy to travel in 
At © his mother's lap, and that upon pretence of learning 
im men and things, is a caſe of an extraordinary nature, 


o- * and carries on it a particalar ſtamp of folly. I did 
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© not remember to have met with its parallel within the 
© compaſs of my obſervation, though I could call to 
© mind ſome not extremely unlike it: from hence my 
thoughts took occaſion to ramble into the general no- 
© tion of travelling, as it is now made a part of edy- 
© cation. Nothing is more frequent than to take a lad 
from grammar and taw, and under the tuition of 
© ſome poor ſcholar, who is willing to be baniſhed for 
© thirty pounds a-year, and a little victuals, ſend him 
© crying and ſnivelling into foreign countries. Thus he 
© ſpends his time as children do at pupper ſhows, and 
with much the ſame advantage, in ſtaring and gaping 
at an amazing variety of ſtrange things; ſtrange in- 
_ © deed to one who is not prepared to comprehend the 
© reaſons and meaning of them; whilſt he ſhould be 
© laying the ſolid foundations of knowledge in his 
© mind, and furniſhing it with juſt rules to direct his 


future progreſs in life under ſome ſkilful maſter of the 


art of inſtruction. | 1 
© Can there be a more aſtoniſhing thought in nature 
than to conſider how men ſhould fall into ſo palpable 
_ © a miſtake? It is a large field, and may very well 
© exerciſe a ſprightly genius; but I don't remember 
© you have yet taken a turn in it. I wiſh, Sir, you 
© would make people underſtand, that Travel is really 
© the laſt ſtep to be taken in the inſtitution of youth ; 
and to ſet out with it is to begin where they ſhould end. 
© CERTAINLY the true end of viſiting foreign parts, 
is to look into their cuſtoms and policies, and ob- 
_ * ſerve in what particulars they excel or come ſhort of 
our own; to unlearn ſome odd peculiarities in our 
© manners, and wear off ſuch aukward ſtiffnefſes and 
 *-affeQtations in our behaviour, as poſſibly may have 
| © been contracted from conſtantly aſſociating with one 
nation of men, by a more free, general, and mixed 


© converſation. But how can any of theſe advantages 


© be attained by one who is a mere ſtranger to the cu- 
- © ſtoms and policies of his native country, and has not 

© yet fixed in his mind the firſt principles of manners 
and behaviour? To endeavour it, is to build a gaudy 
_ « ftruture without any foundation; or, if I may be 
© allowed the expreſſion, to work a rich embroidery up- 
)) GE LY 
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* ANOTHER end of travelling, which deſerves to 
be conſidered, is the improving our taſte of the beft 
* authors of antiquity, by ſeeing the places where they 
* lived, and of which they wrote; to compare the na- 
* tural face of the country with the deſcriptions they 
have given us, and obſerve how well the picture agrees 
with the original, This muſt certainly be a moſt 
charming exerciſe to the mind that is rightly turned 
* for it; beſides that, it may in a good meaſure be made 
« ſubſervient to morality, if the perſon is capable of 
drawing juſt concluſions concerning the uncertainty 
of human things, from the ruinous alterations time 
and barbarity have brought upon ſo many palaces, ci- 
© ties and whole countries, which make the moſt illu- 
« ſtrious figure in hiſtory. And this hint may be 
not a little improved by examining every ſpot of 
6 nd that we find celebrated as the ſcene of ſome 
famous action, or retaining any footſteps of a Cato, 
Cicero or Brutus, or ſome ſuch great virtuous man. A 
* nearer view of any fuch particular, though really little 
and trifling in itſelf, may ſerve the more powerfully to 
warm a generous mind to an emulation of their vir- 
© tues, and a greater ardency of ambition to imitate 
their bright examples, if it 1388 tempered and 
prepared for the impreſſion. But this, I believe, you'll 
hardly think thoſe to be, who are ſo far from entering 
into the ſenſe and ſpirit of the antients, that they 
don't yet underſtand their language with any exaQneſs. 
Bur I have wandered from my troy which 
« was only to deſire you to ſave, if poſſible, a fond Eu- 
gliſb mother, and a mother's own ſon, from being 
* ſhewn a ridiculous ſpectacle through the moſt polite 
parts of Europe. Pray tell them, that though to be 
© ſea-fick, or jumbled in an outlandiſh ſtage- coach may 
perhaps be healthful for the conſtitution of the body, 
yet it is apt to cauſe ſuch a dizzineſs in young empty 
heads, as too often laſts their life-time. 
a TFH 4 
 PrzL1ie HomEBRED. | 
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* $TIR, 
I, Was married on Sunday laſt, and went peaceably 
- 0 bed; but, to my ſurpriſe, was awakened the 
next morning by the thunder of a ſet of drums. Theſe 
warlike ſounds (methinks) are very improper in a mar- 
riage-conſort, and give great offence; they ſeem to 
inſinuate, that the joys of this ſtate are ſhort, and that 
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- jars and diſcord ſoon enſue. I fear they have been 


. ominous to many matches, and ſometimes proved a 

* prelude to a battle in the honey-moon. A nod from 
* you may huſh them; therefore pray, Sir, let them be 
© filenced, that for the future none but ſoft airs may 
* uſher in the morning of a bridal night, which wifl 
© be a favour not only to thoſe who come after, but to 
me, who can ftill ſubſcribe myſelf, 5 


Your moſt humble, 
and meft obedient Servant, 


| Ronin BRIDECROOM 


Mr. SypECTaATOR, ” . 
I A one of that ſort of women whom the gaier 
part of our ſex are apt to call a prude. But to 
© ſhew them that I have very little regard to their ral- 
_ * lery, I ſhall be glad to ſee them all at Th Amorous Wi- 
© dow, or The M anton Wife, which is to be acted, for 
(the benefit of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28th in- 
*ftant. I aſſure you, I can laugh at an amorous wi- 
dow, or wanton wiſe, with as little temptation to 
imitate them, as I could at any other vicious chara- 
* Cter. Mrs. Porter obliged me ſo very much in the 
_ * exquiſite ſenſe ſhe ſeemed to have of the honourable 
* ſentiments and noble paſſions in the character of Her- 
* 7:10ne,. that I ſhall appear in her behalf at a comedy, 
though I have no great reliſh for any entertainment; 
_ © where the mirth is not ſeaſoned with a certain ſeve - 
* rity, which ought to recommend it to people who pre- 
tend to keep reaſon and authority over all their actions. 


Tam, S I R, 2 | 
. 5 Your frequent Reader, 5 
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No 365. Tueſday, ApRIL 29. 


Vere magis, quia were calor redit H | 
„ Virg. Georg. 3. v. 272. 


But moſt in ſpring ; the kindly Spring inſpires 


Rewiving beat, and kindles genial fires. 


PHE autor of the Menagiana acquaints ws, that an. 


courſing one day with ſeveral ladies of quality 
about the effects of the month of May, which infuſes a 
kindly warmth into the earth, and all its inhabitants ; 
the Marchioneſs of S———, who was one of the com- 
pany, told him, That, though ſhe would promiſe to be chaſte 
in every month beſides, ſhe could not engage for herſelf in 
May. As the beginning therefore this month is 
now very near, I deſign this paper for a caveat to the 
fair ſex, and publiſh it before 4p+i/ is quite out, that 
if any of them ſhould be caught tripping, they may not 
pretend they had not timely notice. 355 goge, 
am induced to this, being perſuaded the above- men- 
tioned obſervation is as well calculated for our climate 
as for that of France, and that ſome of our Britiſb ladies 
are of the ſame conſtitution with the French Marchio- 
neſs „%% ͤ ] “;), SS 
1 ſhall leave it among phyſicians to determine what 
may be the cauſe of ſuch an anniverſary inclination ; 
whether ox no it is that the ſpirits, after having been as 
it were frozen and congealed by winter, are now turned 
looſe, and ſet a rambling; or that, the gay proſpects of 
felds and meadows, with the courtſhip of the birds 
in every ' buſh, naturally unbend the mind and 
ſoften it to pleaſure; or that as ſome have ima- 
ined, a woman is prompted by a kind of inſtinct to 
throw herſelf on a bed of flowers, and not to let thoſe 
beautiful couches which nature has provided, lie uſeleſs. 
However it be, the effects of this month on the lower 
part of the ſex, who act without diſguiſe, are very vi- 
Able. It is at this time that we ſee the young wenches 
TRIES | | in 


3 
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in a country pariſh dancing round a May-pole, which 
one of our learned antiquaries ſuppoſes to be a relic 
of a certain pagan worſhip that I do not think fit to 
mention. . 


IT is likewiſe on the firſt day of this month that we 


ſee the ruddy milk-maid _— herſelf in a moſt 
ſprightly manner under, a pyrami 
and, like the virgin Tarpeia, oppreed by the coſtly or- 


naments which her be ne factors lay upon her. 


I need not mention the ceremony of the green gown, 


which is alſo peculiar to this gay ſeaſon. | 

TE ſame periodical love-fit ſpreads through the whole 
ſex, as Mr. Dryden well obſerves in his deicription of 
this merry month. x 


For thee, ſcucet month, the groves green hiv ries wear, 
F not the firſt, the faireſt of the year; © | 
For thee the praces lead the dancing hours, 
And nature's ready pencil paints the fiow'rs. 
The ſprigbtly May commands cur youth to keep 
The wigils of her night, and breaks their ſleep ; 
Each gentle breaft with kindly warmth ſhe modes, 
 dnſjires new flames, revives extinguiſh'd loves. 


AccorpixcLy among the works of the great maſters 


in painting, who have drawn this genial ſeaſon of the | 


year, we often obſerve Cupids confuſed with Zephyrs 
flying up and down promiſcuouſlly in ſeveral parts of the 
picture. I cannot but add from my own experience, 
that, about this time of the year, love-letters come 
up to me in great numbers from all quarters of the na- 
tion. „ 5 | 
I received an epiſtle in particular by the laſt poſt 
from a Yorkfbire gentleman, who makes heavy com- 
-  Plaints of one Zelinda, whom it ſeems he has courted 
unſucceſsfully theſe three years paſt. He tells me that 
he deſigns to try her this May, and if he does not carry 
his point, he will never think of her more. 
Haix thus fairly admoniſhed the female ſex, and 
laid before them the dangers they are expoſed to in this 
critical month, I ſhall in the next place lay down ſome 
rules and directions for their better avoiding thoſe ca- 
lentures, which are ſo very frequent in this ſeaſon. 


of filver tankards, 
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I x the firſt place, I would adviſe them never to ven- 
ture abroad in the fields, but in the company of a 
rent, a guardian, or ſome other ſober diſcreet on. 
I have before ſhewn how apt they are to trip in a 
flow'ry meadow, and ſhall further obſerve to them, that 
Proſerpine was out a maying, when ſhe met with 
that fatal adventure, to which Milton alludes, when he 
mentions | Fs 


| That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proſerpine gath'ring flow'rs, 
Herſelf a fairer flow'r, * gloomy Dis 
Was gather de ——— . 


SINCE I am going into quotations, I ſhall! conclude 
this head with Virgil's advice to young people, while 
they are gathering wild ſtrawberries and noſegays, that 
they ſhould have a care of the /nake in the graſs. 

Ix the ſecond place, I cannot but approve thoſe pre- 
ſcriptions, which our aſtrological phyſicians give in 
their almanacs for this month; ſuch as are a ſpere and 
femple diet, with the moderate uſe of phlebotomy. 5 

UnDEx this head of abſtinence, I ſhall alſo adviſe 
my fair readers to be in a particular manner careful 
bow they meddle with romances, chocolate, novels, 
* and the like inflamers, which 1 look upon as very 

© dangerous to be made uſe of during this great carnival 
ne Nef nature. JC Re Co on oh 

As I have often declared, that I have nothing more 
at heart than the honour of my dear country-women, 
| would beg them to conſider, whenever their reſolu- 
tions begin to fail them, that there are but one and 
thirty days of this ſoft ſeaſon, and that, if they can but 
weather out this one month, the reſt of the year will be 
4 eaſy to them. As for that part of th fair ſex who ſtay in 
3 toon, I wou d adviſe them to be particularly cautious 
e don, they give themſelves up to their moſt innocent 
al] Wentertainments If they cannot forbear the play-houſe, 
| would recommend tragedy to them, rather than comedy ; 
and ſhould think the pupper-/ ow much ſafer for them 
than the opera, all the while the ſun is in Gemiui. ba 
Tre reader will obierve, tnat this paper is written 
or the uſe of thoie ladies, who think it worth while 

Vor. V. CT to 


Ce, 


ſormances of this kind, the moſt abſurd of all things 
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to war againſt nature in the cauſe of honour. As for 
that abandoned crew, who do not think virtue worth 
contending for, but give up their reputation at the firſt 
ſummons, ſuch warnings and premonitions are thrown 
away upon them. A proſtitute is the ſame eaſy creature 
In all months of the year, and makes no difference 
between May and December. | . 


No 366. Wedneſday, ApRkII. 30. 
Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 


Arbor aftiva recreatur aurd, 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 


Dulie loguentem. Hor. Od. 22. 1441.90 


Set me where on fome pathleſs plaia 

'T he favarthy Africans complain, 

To fee the chariot of the ſun 

So near the ſcorching country rum: 

The burning zone, the frozen iſles, 

S Hall near me fing of Czlia's ſmiles ; 
All cold but in her breaft I will deſpiſe, 
Aud dare all beat but that of Czlia's eyes, 

LN Roscommor. 


HERE are ſuch wild inconſiſtencies in the 

1 thoughts of a man in love, that I have often 

reflected there can be no reaſon for allowing him more 
liberty than others poſſeſſed with phrenzy, but that his 
dliſtemper has no malevolence in it to any mortal. That 
devotion to his miſtreſs kindles in his mind a general 
tenderneſs, which exerts itielf towards every object as 
well as his fair one. When this paſſion is repreſented 
by writers, it is common with them to endeavour at 
certain quaintneſſes and turns of imagination, which 
art apparently the work of a mind at eaſe ; but the 
men of trne taſte can eaſily diftinguiſh the exertion of a 
mind which overflows with tender ſentiments, and the 
labour of one which is only deſcribing diſtreſs. In per- 


js to be witty ; every ſentiment muſt grow out of th 


— 
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occaſion, and be ſuitable to the circumſtances of the 

character. Where this rule is tranſgreſſed, the humble 

ſervant, in all the fine things he ſays, is but ſhewing 

his miſtreſs how well he can dreſs, inſtead of ſaying how 
well he loves. Lace and drapery is as much a. man, as 

wit and turn is paſſion, 1 | 


Mr. SreECTATOR, | 3 
THE following verſes are a tranſlation of a Lapland 
love ſong, which 1 met with in Schefer's hiſtory 
* of that country. I was agreeably ſurpriſed to find a 
* ſpirit of tenderneſs and poetry in a region which L 
never ſuſpected for delieacy. In hotter climates, 


though altogether uncivilized, I had not wondered if 


* 1 had found ſome ſweet wild notes among the natives, 
where they live in groves of oranges, and hear the 
* melody of birds about them: but a Lapland lyric, 
breathing ſentiments of love and poetry, not unwor- 
* thy old Greece or Rome; a regular ode from a climate 
* pinched with froſt, and curſed with. darkneſs. ſo great 
* a part of the year; where tis amazing that the poor 
natives ſhould get food, or be tempted to propagate 
their fpecies : this, 1 confeſs, ſeemed a greater mi- 
* racle to me, than the famous ſtories of their drums, 
© their winds and inchantments. „„ | 

© I am the bolder in commending this northern ſong, 
* becauſe I have faithfully kept to the ſentiments, with- 
* out adding or diminiſhing ; and pretend to no greater 
* praiſe from my tranflation, than they who {month and 
clean the furs of that country which have ſuffered by 
* carriage. The numbers 1n the original are as looſe 
* and unequal, as thoſe in which the Britiſb ladies 
* ſport their Pindarics: and perhaps the faireſt of them 
might not think it a diſagreeable preſent from a lover: 
but 1 have ventured to bind it in ſtricter meaſures, as 
being more proper for our tongue, though perhaps 
wilder graces may better ſuit the genius of the Lepo- 
nian language. 35 5 7 

Ir will be neceflary to imagine, that the author of 
*this ſong, not having the liberty of viſiting his mi- 
* ireſs at her father's houſe, was in hopes of ſpying her 
dat a dilance in the fields. 


* whom I love as my life, which has made my 
duty and pleaſure inſeparable. My greateſt delight 
3 - has been in being employed about her perſon ; _— 
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I. 
HOU riſing Jun, ax hoſe gladſome ray 


Invites my fair to rural play, 
Difpel the miſt, and clear the fries, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes. 

II. 


Ob! mere I Sure my dear to view, 

Pd climb that pine-tree's topmoſt beughs 

Aloft in air that -quivring plays, 

And round and round for ever gaze. 
III. 

My Orra Moor, where art thou laid ? 

What wood conceals my ſleeping maid ? 

Faft by the roots enrag d I'll tear 

| The trees that hide : Hons 'd Jer. 


Oh! could I ride the clouds or ſtier,. 
Or on the raven's pinions riſe : 


Ye florks, ye fewans, @ moment fax, 
* « lover on bis aug. 
; 2 


| My bliſs too long my bride denies, 

Apace the waſting ſummer flies: == 
Nor yet the wintry blafis I fear, 
Not ** or night "2g keep me here. 


' What may for _ with feel compars & 
Ob ! love has fetters ſironger far: 
By bolts of fleel are limbs confin'd, 
But cruel lowve-enchains the mind. 
VII. Ee 
| No longer then perplex thy breaft, 
s ben thoughts torment, the firſt are bt 3 
*Tis mad to go, tis death to * 
4 to Orra, * _ 


. SPECTATOR. April 1 


Am one of thoſe deſpicable creatures called a cham- 
bermaid, and have lived with a miftreſs for ſome 
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* deed ſhe is very ſeldom out of humour for a woman of 
her quality: but here lies my complaint, Sir; To 
© bear with me, is all the encouragement ſhe is pleaſed 
© to beſtow upon me; for ſhe gives her caſt-off clothes 
from me to others: ſome ſhe is pleaſed to beftow 
in the houſe to thoſe that neither want nor wear 
"them, and ſome to hangers-on, that frequent the 
* houſe daily, who come dreſſed out in them. This, 


Sir, is à very mortifying fight to me, who am a little 


* neceſſitous for clothes, and loves to appear what I am; 
© and cauſes an uneaſineſs, ſo that I can't ſerve with 
that chearfuineſs as formerly; which my miſtreſs taxes 
notice of, and calls envy and ill-temper at ſeeing o- 
« thers preferred before me. My miſtreis has a younger 
« ſiſter lives in the hovſe with her, that is ſome thon- 
* ſands below her in eſtate, who is continually heaping 
© her favours on her maid ; ſo that ſhe cn appear e- 
very Sunday for the firſt quarter, in a freſh ſuit of 
clothes of her miſtreſs's giving, with all other things 

« ſuitable. All this 1 ſee without envying, bur nor 
without wiſhing my miſtreſs would a little conſider, 
what a diſcouragement it is to me to have my perqui- 
+ fites divided between fawners and jobbers, which o- 

© thers enjoy intire to themſelves. I have ſpoke to my 
© miſtreſs, but to little purpoſe; 1 have deſired to be 
« diſcharged (for indeed 1 tret myſelf to nothing) but 

that ſhe anſwers with filence. I beg, Sir, your di- 
©rection what to do, for 1 am fully reſolved to follow. 
© your counſel ; who am % 


Tour admirer, 
and humble Scrant, 15 
Consrax ra Commun, 
i beg that you will put it in a better dreſs, and let it 
come abroad, that my miſtreis, who i an admires of 
your ſpeculations, may feos 


R 3. „ 
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NO 36 7. Thurſday, May 4. 


In mercy ſpare us, when wwe db our befl 
To make as much waſte paper as the reft. 


T Have often pleaſed myſelf with conſidering the 


I two kinds of benefits which accrue to the public 
from theſe my ſpeculations, and which, were I to ſpeak 
after the manner of logicians, I would diſtinguiſh into 
the material and the formal. By the latter I under- 


tand thoſe advantages which my readers receive, as 


their minds are either improved or delighted by theſe 
my daily labours; but, having already ſeveral times 
deſcanted on my endeavours in this light, I ſhall at pre- 
ſent wholly confine myſelf to the confideration of the 
former. By the word material J mean thoſe benefits 


Which ariſe to the public from theſe my ſpeculations, as 


a conſume a conſiderable quantity of our paper ma- 
nufacture, employ our artiſans in printing, and find bu- 
ſineſs for great numbers of indigent perſons. _ 
_ Ovx paper manufacture takes into it ſeveral mean 
materials which could be put to no other uſe, and affords 
work for ſeveral hands in the collecting of them, which 
are incapable of any other employment. Thoſe poor 
retailers, whom we ſee ſo buſy in every ſtreet, deliver in 
their reſpective gleanings to the merchant. The mer- 
chant carries them in loads to the paper-mill, where 


they paſs through a freſh ſet of hands, and give life to 


another trade. Thoſe, who have mills on their eſtates, 
by this means conſiderably raiſe their rents, and the 
whole nation is in a great meaſure ſupplied with a 
manufacture, for which formerly ſhe was obliged to her 
neighbours. . 8 

Tux materials Me no ſooner wrought into paper, but 
they are diſtributed among the prefles, where they again 
ſet innumerable artiſts at work, and furniſh buſineſs to 
another myſtery. From hence, accordingly as = we 


* 1 ? 
r 8 Aa —_—_ 4a At. 1 * + Y "Y 1 


linen fragment undergoes, by paſling through 
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tained with news or politics, they fly through the town 
in poſf-men, poſi-boys, daily-courants, reviews, medleys,,. 
and examiners. n, women, and children contend. 
who ſhall be the firſt bearers of them, and get their daily 
ſuſtenance by —— them. In ſhort, when I trace 
in my mind a bundle of rags to a quire of Spefators, I 
find ſo many hands employed in every ſtep they take 
through their whole reſs, that while J am writing 
A — I fancy myſelf providing bread for a multi- 
tude. L | | „5 

Ix I do not take care to obviate ſome of my witty 
readers, they will be apt to tell me, that my paper, after 
it is thus printed and publiſhed, is ſtill beneficial to the 
public. on ſeveral. occafions. I muſt confeſs I have light= 
ed my pipe with my on works for this twelve-nionth. 


paſt: my landlady often ſends. up her little daughter 


to defire ſome of my old ſpectators, and has frequently 
told me, that the paper they are printed on is the beſt 
in the world to wrap ſpice in. They likewiſe. make a 


good foundation for a mutton-pye, as I have more than 


once experienced, and were very much 
Chriftmas by the whole neighbourhood. 
IT is pleaſant enough to confider the cha 


ſought for laſt. 
ges that a 


nge 
4 ſeveral. 
hands above-mentioned. The fineſt pieces of holland, 


when worn to tatters, aſſume a new whiteneſs more 
beautiful than their firft, and often return in the ſhape of 


letters to their native country. A lady's ſhift may be 


metamorphoſed into billets. doux, and come into her 


poſſeſſion a ſecond time. A beau may peruſe his cravat 5 


after it is worn out, with greater pleaſure and advantage 
than ever he did in a glaſs. In a word, a piece of cloth, 
after having officiated for ſome years as a towel or a 
napkin, may by this means be raiſed-from a dung-hill, 
and become the moſt valuable piece of furniture in a 
Prince's cabinet. 5 „ be nh ou <A 
Tux politeſt nations of Europe have endeavoured to 
vie with one another for the reputation of the fineſt print- 
ing: abſolute governments, as well as republics, have 


encouraged an art which ſeems to be the nobleſt and moſt | | 


beneficial that ever was invented among the ſon of men, 
The preſent King of France, in his purſuits after glory, 5 
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Ras particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the promoting 


of this uſeful art, inſomuch that ſeveral books have been 
printed in the Louvre at his own expence, upon which 
he ſets ſo great a value, that he conſiders them as the 
nobleſt preſents he can make to foreign princes and am- 
baſſadors. If we look into the commonwealths of Hol- 
land and Venice, we ſhall find that in this particular they 


have made themſelves the envy of the greateſt monar- 
chies. El/zevir and Aldus are more frequently men- 
tioned than any penſioner of the one, or doge of tha 


other. 8 

Tux ſeveral preſſes which are now in England, and 

the great encouragement which has been given to learn- 
ng 2 ſome years laſt paſt, has made our own nation as 


 _ glorious upon this account, as for its late triumphs and 


conqueſts. The new edition which is given us of Cz- 
ſar's commentaries, has already been taken notice of in 
foreign Gazettes, and is a work that. does honour to 
the Engliſb preſs. It is no wonder that an edition ſhould 
be very correct, which has paſſed through the hands of 
one of the moſt accurate, learned, and judicious wri- 
ters this age has produced. The beauty of the paper, 
of the character, and of the ſeveral cuts with which 


this noble work is illuſtrated, makes it the fineſt. book. 
that I have ever ſeen; and is a true inſtance of the Eng- 


ib genius, which, though it does not come the firſt into 
any art, generally carries it to greater heights than any 
bother country in the world. I am particularly glad, that 
this author comes from a Britiſb printing-houſe in ſo 
great a magnificence, as he is the firſt who has given us 
any tolerable account of our country. . 
Mr illiterate readers, if any ſuch there are, will be 
ſurpriſed to hear me talk of learning as the glory of a 
mation, and of printing as an art that gains reputation 


ana people among whom it flouriſhes. When men's 


thoughts are taken up with avarice and ambition, they 
Cannot look upon any thing as great or valuable, which 
does not bring with it an extraordinary power or intereft 
to the perſon who is concerned in it. But as 1 ſhall ne- 
ver fink this paper ſo far as to engage with Goths and 
Fandali, 1 ſhall only regazd ſuch Kind of rcaſoners with 
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that pity which is due to ſo deplorable a degree of flaw 
pidity and ignorance. — | + ; 
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Os 3 Nes decebat 

Lugere ubi efſet aliguis in lucem editus, 
Human wite varia reputantes mala: 
At gui labore: morte finifjet grauen, 

Omnes amicos laude et lætitid exegui, 

Eurip. apud Tull 


en firſt an infant draw the vital air, 
22 rie ſhould welcome him to care: 

| But joy ſbou d life's concluding ſcene attend, 
And mirth be kept to grace a dying friend. 


 $ the Spe&ator is, in a kind, a paper of news from 
4 the natural world, as others are from the buſy and 
litic part of mankind, I ſhall tranſlate the following: 
letter written to an eminent French gentleman in this 
town from Paris, which gives us the exit of an heroine 
who is a pattern of patience and generoſity, 


87 R, | 1 1 I Paris, April 18, 171. 
Ir is ſo many years ſince you left your native country. 
that I am to tell you the characters of your neareſt 
© relations as much as if you were an utter ſtranger to 
them. The occaſion of this is to give you an account 


of the death of Madam 4e Fillacerfe, whoſe departure 


© out of this life I know not whether a man of your 
« philoſophy will call unfortunate or not, fince it was 
attended with ſome circumſtances as much to be defired 
© as to be lamented. She was her whole life happy in- 


© an uninterrupted health, and was always honoured for 
© anevenneſs of temper, and greatneſs of mind. On the 


© toth inftant that Lady was taken with an indiſpoſi - 
© tion which confined her to her chamber, but was 
* ſuch as was too flight to make her take a fick ho 2 
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| 


© Was apy + curious in taking notice of what 
F$ 1 | 
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s and yet too grievous to admit of any ſatisfaction in 
being out of it* It is ntoriouily known, that ſome 
© years ago Monſieur Feſteau, one of the moſt conſiderable 
©* ſurgeons in Paris, was deſperately in love with this 
Lady: her quality placed her above any application 


© to her on the account of his paſſion; but, as a woman 


* always has ſome regard to the perſon whom ſhe be- 


4 lieves to be her real admirer, ſhe now took it in her 


* head (upon advice of her phyficians to loſe ſome of 
her blood) to ſend for Monfieur Feſeaa on that occa- 
ion. I happened to be there at that time, and my 
near relation gave me the privilege to be preſent. As 
ſoon as her arm was ſtripped bare, and he began to 
© preſs it in order to raiſe the vein, his colour changed, 
* and I obſerved him ſeized with a ſudden tremor, which 
© made me take the liberty to ſpeak of it to my couſin 
with ſome apprehenſion; ſhe fmiled, and ſaid, ſhe 
* knew Mr. Fefieau had no inclination to do her injury. 


+ *©* He ſeemed to recover himſelf, and ſmiling alſo pro- 
ceeded in his work. Immediately after the opera- 

© tion he cried out, that he was the moſt unfortunate of 

| © all men, for that he had opened an artery inſtead of 
© a vein. It is as impoſſible to expreſs the artiſt's diſtra- 


Gion as the patient's compoſure. I will not dwell on 
little circumſtanees, but go on to inform you, that 
© within three days time it was thought neceſlary to 
take off her arm. She was ſo far from uſing Fefteau 
* as it would be natural to one of a vkang 

treat him, that ſhe would not let him be abſent from 
© any conſultation about her preſent condition, and on 
every occaſion aſked, whether he was ſatisfied in the 
* meaſures that were taken about her? Before this laſt 
operation ſhe ordered her will to be drawn, and after 


© having been about a quarter of an hour alone, ſhe bid 


£ the ſurgeons, of whom poor Feſeau was. one, go on in 


_ © their work. I know not how to give you the terms of 
© art, but there appeared ſuch ſymptoms after the am- 
_ © patation of her arm, that it was viſible ſhe could not 
ve four and twenty hours. Her behaviour was ſo 


_ © magnanimous throughout this whole affair, that I 


> as her fate approached nearer and nearer, _ 


pirit to 
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took notes of what ſhe ſaid to all about her, particular- 
*ly word for word what ſhe ſpoke to Mr. Fefteau, 
which was as follows. | 

« SI R, you give me inexpreſſible ſorrow for the 
* anguiſh with which I ſee you overwhelmed. I am 
* removed to all intents and purpoſes from the intereſts 
of human life, therefore I am to begin to think like 
* one wholly unconcerned in it. I do not conſider you 
** as one by whoſe error I have loſt my life; no, you 
are my benefactor as you have haſtened my entrance 
into a happy immortality. This is my ſenſe of this 
accident; but the world in which you live may have 
thoughts of it to your diſadvantage ; I have there- 
fore taken care to provide for you in my will, and 
have placed you above what you have to fear from 
* their ill- nature. ) LS, 5 

*WHiLE this excellent woman ſpoke theſe words, 
* Fefieau looked as if he received a condemnation to 
die, inſtead of a penſion for his life. Madam de Ji. 
* lacerfe lived till eight of the clock the next night, and 
* though ſhe muſt have laboured under the moſt exquiſite | 
' torments, ſhe poſſeſſed her mind with ſo wonderful a 
* patience, that one may rather ſay ſhe ceaſed to bfeathe 
© than ſhe died at that hour. You, who had not the 
* happineſs to be perſonally known to this Lady, have 
nothing but to rezoice in the honour you had of being 
related to ſo great merit; but we, who have loſt her 
© converſation, cannot ſo eaſily reſign our own happineſs 
by reflexion upon hers. oy . 


Tan, Sir, your affeFionate Kinſmen, a 
and maſt obedient, humble Serva 
Tavr RAA. 


Tux hardly can be a greater inſtance of an heroic 
mind, than the unprejudiced manner in which this Lady 
weighed this misfortune. Ihe regard of life itſelf could 
not make her overlook the contrition of the 155 
man, whoſe more than ordinary concern for her was all 
his guilt. It would certainly be of fingular uſe to hu- 
man ſociety co have an exact account of this 1 or- 
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dinary conduct, which was crowned by ſo uncommon i 
magnanimity. Such greatneſs was not to be acquired 1 
In the laſt article, nor is it to be doubted but it was a 
conſtant practice of all that is praiſe-worthy, which 
made her capable of beholding death, not as the diſſo- 
lution, but the conſummation of her life. 1 T 
No 369. Saturday, May 3. 
Segnites irritant ani mos demiſſa per aue, 
Quaàm guar ſuxt oculis ſußjecta fidelibus——— = 
1 1 5 Hor. Ars Poet v. 279. 
bat wwe bear moves leſs than what wwe ſee, ple 
ods VVV RoscoMmon. Bl {ap 


ILTON, after having repreſented in viſion the Ill 4, 
hiſtory of mankind to the firſt great period of I ,;., 
nature, diſpatches the remaining part of it in narration. ¶ has 
| He has deviſed a very handſome reaſon for the angel's the 
: ing with Adam after this manner: though Wyo, 
doubtleſs the true reaſon was the difficulty which the poet 
would have found to have ſhadowed out ſo mixed and 
complicated a ſtory in viſible objects. I could wiſh, 
however, that the author had-done it, whatever pains 
it might have coſt him. To give my opinion freely, 
I think that the exhibiting part of the hiſtory of man- 
Kind in viſion, and part in narrative, is as if an hiſtory- 
painter ſhould put in colours one half of his ſubject, 
and write down the remaining part of it. If Milton's 
| youn flags any where, it is in this narration, where in 
me places the author has been ſo attentive to his di- 
: vinity, that he has neglected his poetry. The narra- 
tion, however, riſes very happily on ſeveral occaſions, 
where the ſubject is capable of poetical ornaments, as an r 
particularly in the * which he deſcribes among had 
the builders of Babel, and in his ſhort ſketch of the al 
plagues of Egypt. The florm of hail and fire, with he a 
| the darkneſs that overſpread the land for three days, Pavel! 
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ſage, which follows, is raiſed upon noble hints in ſcri- 


ptare : 

221, with ten wounds 
7 he river-dragon tamed at length ſubmits _ 
To let his ſejourners depart, and oft | 
Humbles his flubborn heart; but fill as ice 
More harden'd after thaw, till, in his rage 
Purſuing whom he late 4 5% 0, the ſea 
Saballoaus him with his hoft, but then lets paſs 
As on dry land between two cryſtal walls, 
Aab d "i — fo to fland 
Divided —— 


Tre river- PORE is an allokon to the FRE" 


which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt derives __ : 


plenty. This alluſion is taken from chat ſublime 
ſage in Ezekiel; Thus ſaith the Lord God, Behold 


againſt thee, Pharaoh King of Egypt, the great dans 


that lieth in the midſt of 4 rivers, —_ hath ſaid, my 


Wl river is mine own, and I have made it for myſelf. Milton 
has given us another very noble and poetical image in 
the ſame deſcription, which is copied almoſt & word we 


word out of the hiſtory of Moſes. 


- 

1 

: All night he wwiil purſue, but his approach 

k Darkneſs defends between till morning watch ; 

Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 

God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 
And craze their chariot-wheels : when by command 
Moſes once more his potent rod extends 
nl Ower the ſea: the ſea his rod obeys: 

* On their embattled ranks the wares return 


5 —— their war ——— 

1 As the principal defign of this epiſade was to give 4. 5 

as, dam an idea of the holy perſon who was to re. inſtate hu- 
as Iman nature in that happineſs and perfection from which 

ong t had fallen, the poet confines himſelf to the line of 
the NKrabam, from whence the Maſſab was to deſcend. 


3 particular livelineſs to this part of the narration. 
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he angel 15 deſcribed as ſecing the patriarch actually . | 
welling towards the Land of Promiſe; which gives a 


1 fee him, but thou canſt not, with aubat faith 

He leaves his gods, his friends, his native foil, 

Ur of Chaldea, paſſing now the ford 

Of Haran, after him a cumbrous train 

Of herds, and flocks, and num'rous ſercutude; 

Not awand*ring poor, but t. uſting all bis wealth 

With God, aubo call'd him, in a land unknown. 

Canaan he now attains; I fee his tents | 
Pitch d about Shechem, and the neighbouring plain 

Of Moreh, there by promiſe he receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land, 

From Hamath northward to the deſart fouth, 
(Things by their names I call, tho" yet unnamed. 7 


As Virgil's viſion in the fich Enid probably gave 
Milton the hint of this whole epi/ode, the laſt line is a 
tranſlation of that verſe where Anchiſes mentions the 

names of places, which they were to bear hercafter. 


Hee tum nomina erunt, nunc ſunt Ane nomine terre. 


Tus poet has very ten repreſented the joy oy 
gladneſs of heart which riſes in Adam upon the diſco. 

very of the Miah. As he ſees his day at a diſtance 

through types and ſhadows, he rejoices in it; but 

when he finds the redemption of man compleated, and 

| paradiſe again renewed, he breaks forth 1 in * and 
: tranſport : 


O goodneſs infuite, coadreſs immenſe ! 
| That all this good of evil on produce, &c. 


1 king hinted in my ſixth paper on Milton, that an 
heroic poem, according to the opinion of the beſt critics, 
ought to end happily, and leave the mind of the reader, 
after having conducted it through many doubts ard 

fears, ſorrows and diſquietudes, in a ſtate of tranquilli- 

ty and ſatisfation. Mz/ton's fable, which had ſo many 
bother qualifications to recommend it, was deficient in 
this particular. It is here, thereſore, that the poet has 
ſhewn a moſt exquiſite judgment, as well as the finelt 
invention, by ſinding out a method to ſupply this natu- 
2 defeR 1 in his ſubject. Accordingly he leaves ese. 
verſary 
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verſary of mankind, in the laſt view which he gives us 
of him, under the loweſt tate of mortification and diſ- 
appointment. We ſee him chewing aſhes, groveling 
in the duſt, and loaden with ſupernumerary pains and 
torments. On the contrary, our two firſt parents are 
comforted by dreams and viſions, cheared with promiſes 
of ſalvation, and, in a manner, raiſed to a greater hap- 
pineſs, than that which they had forfeited : in ſhort, 
Satan is repreſented miſerable in the height of his tri- 
umphs, and Adam triumphant in the height of miſery. 
MILTON's poem ends very nobly. The lat 
ſpeeches of Adam and the archangel are full of moral 
and inſtructive ſentiments. The fleep that fell upon 
Eve, and the effects it had in quieting the diſorders of 
: her mind, produces the ſame kind of conſolation in the- 
' WH reader, who cannot peruſe the laſt beautiful ſpeech 
WH which is aſcribed to the mother of mankind, without a 
ſecret pleaſure and ſatisfaQtion.. — | 
Whenee thou return , and whither auent , I know ; 
For God is alſo in ſleep, and dreams adviſe, Lt 
d Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great good 
Preſaging, fince with ſorrow and heart's diſreſt 
| Wearied I fell aſſeep: but now lead on; ; 
, In me is no delay: with theetogo,, 
is to flay here ; without thee here to flay, 
1s to go hence unwilling: thou to mne 
Art all things under bean, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art baniſh'd hence. 
This further conſolation yet ſecure rt 
I carry hence; though all by me is loft, 
Such fauour I unworthy am vouchſafed, 
By me the promijed ſeed ſhall all reflore. 


Tu following lines, which conclude the poem, riſe 
in a moſt glorious blaze of poetical images and ex- 


ny prefions. „ 5 
in; HELIODORUS in his Zthiopics acquaints us 
as that the motion of the gods differs from that of mortals" 
el a5 the former do not ſtir their feet, nor proceed ſtep by” 


lep, but ſlide over the ſurface of the earth by an uniform 
ſwimming of the whole * The reader may obſerve: 
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with how poetical a deſcription Milton has attributed the 
ſame kind of motion to the angels who were to take 


poſſeſſion of paradi/e. 

So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam lad 
Well pleas'd, but anſwer d not; for now too nig 5 
Th archangel flood, and from the other hill. | 
| To their fix'd flation, all in bright array, 

The cherubim deſcended ; on the ground 
| Gliding meteorous, as evening miſt, 

Ris'n from a river, o'er the mariſb glides, 
And gathers ground faſt at the lab'rer's heel 


Homeward returning. High in front advanc'd, 


De brand:/o'd — God — thews Blaz'd 


Tur author . his invention in the following 


Paſſage, by reflecling on the behaviour of the angel, 
who, in holy writ, has the conduct of Lot and his fa- 
mily. The circumſtances drawn from that relation are 
very gracefully made uſe of on this occaſion, 


Is either hand the hafi'ning angel caught 

Our lingring parents, and to th eaſtern gate 
Led them direct; and down the iff as { 
To the Jubjecing lain; then — : 
e —_ 


Tux ſcene which our fiſt parents oe faryedchl with, 
vpon their looking back on paradiſe, wonderfully ſtrikes 
the reader's imagination, as nothing can be more na- 


tural than the tears they ſhed on that occafion. 


They looking back, all th' eaſtern fide bebeld 

Of 1 2 late their happy feat, 

War'd ever by that flaming brand, the gate | 

With dreadful faces — 'd and fiery arms: 
Some natural tears they dropp'd, but — them fears ; 
The world was all before them, where to chooſe = 


Their place of ref, n their guide. 


Ir 1 might preſume to offer at the ſmalleſt alteration 
in this divine work, I ſhould think the poem would end 


Y 
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better with the paſſage here quoted, than with the two- 
verſes which = "Ig „ 

They hand in hand, with auand ring fleps and ſlow, 
Through Eden took their ſolitary fag 


Tursz two verſes, though they have their beauty, 
fall very much below the foregoing paſſage and renew - 
inthe mind of the reader that anguiſh which was pretty- 
well laid by that conſideration, 


The wworld vas all before them, wiere to chooſe 
T heir place of. reſt, and providence their guide. 


Tus number of books in Paradiſe Loft is equal to. 
thoſe of the Tine Our author in his firſt edition had. 
divided his poem into ten books, but afterwards broke. 
the ſeventh and the. eleventh each of them into two. 
different books by the help of ſome ſmall additions. 
This ſecond diviſion, was made with great judgment, as 
any one may ſee who will be at the pains of examining, 
it. It was not done for the ſake of ſuch a chimerical 
beauty as that. of reſembling Virgil in this particular, 
but _ the more juſt and regular diſpoſition of this great 
ERS 9, F555 
Tuosz who have read Beſu, and many of the cri- 
ucs who have written ſince his time, will not pardon - 
ne if I do not find out the particular moral which is. 
i, © inculcated in Paradiſe Lot. Though I can by no 
s means think with the laſt mentioned French author, 
„chat an epic writer firſt of all pitches upon a certain 

moral, as the ground work and foundation of his poem, 

and afterwards finds out a ſtory to it; I am, however. 

of opinion, that no juſt heroic poem ever was or can be: 
made, from whence one great moral may not be de- 
duced. That which reigns in Milton, is the moſt uni- 
eerrſal and moſt uſeful that can be imagined: it is- in. 
bort this, That obedience.to . the will ef Ged. males men 

Wy, and that diſobedience makes them. miſeral le. This-- 
 viibly the moral of the principal fable, which turns 
won Adam and Ewe, who continued in paradiſe, while- 
bey kept the command that was given them, and 
nere driven out of it as ſoon as they had tranſgreſſed. 
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This is likewiſe the moral of the principal epiſode, 
which ſhews us how an innumerable multitude of an- 


gels fell from their ſtate of bliſs, and were caſt into hell 
upon their diſobedience. Beſides this great moral, 


which may be looked upon as the ſoul of the fable, 


there are an infinity of under-morals which are to be 
drawn from the ſeverals parts of the poem, and which 
makes this work more uſeful and inſtructive than ary 
other poem in any language. IS | 
'Trost who have criticiſed on the Ody/ey, the Iliad, 
and /Zneid, have taken a great deal of pains to fix the 
number of months and days contained in the action of 
each of thoſe poems. If any one thinks it worth his 
While to examine this particular in Milton, he will find 
that, from Adam's firſt appearance in the fourth book, 
to his expulſion from paradiſe in the twelfth, the author 
reckons ten days. As for that part of the action which 
is deſeribed in the three firſt books, as it does not paſs 
within the regions of nature, I have before obſerved 
that it is not ſubject to any calculations of time. 5 
T have now finiſhed my obſervations on a work which 
does an honour to the Eng/i/þ nation. I have taken a 
general view of it under theſe four heads, the fable, the 
characters, the ſentiments and the language, and made 
each of them the ſubject of a particular paper. I have 
in the next place ſpoken of the cenfures which our au- 
thor may incur under each of theſe heads, which I 
| have confined to two papers, though I might have en- 
larged the number, if I had been diſpoſed to dwell on 
ſio ungrateful a ſubject. I believe, however, that the 
ſevereſt reader will not find any little fault in heroic 
poetry, which this author has fallen into, that does 
not come under one of thoſe heads among which I have 


diſtributed his ſeveral blemiſhes. After having thus 


treated at large of Paradiſe Loft, I could not think it 
ſufficient to have celebrated this poem in the whole, 
without deſcending to particulars. I have therefore 
beſtowed a paper upon each book, and endeavoured 
not only to prove that the poem is beautiful in general, 
but to point out its particular beauties, and to deter- 
mine wherein they conſiſt. I have endeavoured to ſhew 
how ſome paſſages are beautifed by being _ 
8 | a 12 | Others 


others by being ſoft, others by being natural; which 
of them are recommended by the paſſion, which by 
the moral, which by the ſentiment, and which by the 
expreſhon. I have likewiſe endeavoured to ſhew how 
the genius of the poet ſhines by a happy invention, 
a diſtant alluſion, or a judicious imitation ; how he has 
copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and raiſes his own 
imaginations by the uſe which he has made of ſeveral 
poetical paſſages in ſcripture. I might have inſerted 
alſo ſevcral paſſages in 742%, which our author has i- 
mitated ; but as I do not look upon 74% to be a ſuſſi - 
cient voucher, I would not perplex my reader with 
ſuch quotations as might do more honour to the /ralian 
than the Exgliſß poet. In ſhort, I have endeavoured 
to particularize thoſe innumerable kinds of beauty 
which it would be tedious to recapitulate, but which are 
eſſential to poetry, and which may be met with in the 
works of this great author. Had TI thought, at my 
firſt engaging in this defign, that it would have led me 
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tered upon it; but the kind reception which it has met 
with among thoſe whoſe judgments I have a value for, 


e tells me have been made for theſe particular diſcourſes, 
e give me no reaſon to repent of the pains I have been at 
-in compoling the. e L. 
. 3 

ic | I . hs | 

es PTDotus mundus agit bifirionem. 
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us MANY my fair readers, as well as very gay and | 
. well received perſons of the other ſex, are ex- 


le, 5 tre mely at the Latin ſentences, at the 
re head of my lations; I do not know whether 1 


ed ought not to indulge them with tranſlations of each of 

al, them: however, I have to day taken down from the 
er- top of the ſtage in Drury - lane a bit of Latin which of- 
ew ten ſtands in their view, and fignifies that the abbẽỹõè 


evorld afts the player. It is certain that 8 5 


— 
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to fo great a length, I believe 1 ſhould never have en- 


as well as the uncommon demands which my bookſeller 
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round us, and behold the different employments of 
mankind, you hardly ſee one who is not, as the player 
is, in an aſſumed character. The lawyer, who is 
vehement and loud in a cauſe wherein he knows he has 
not the truth of the queſtion on his ſide, is a player as 
to the perſonated part, but i parably meaner than 
he as to the proſtitution of himſelf for hire; becauſe 
the pleader's falſhood introduces injuſtice, the player 
feigns for no other end but to divert or inſtruct you. 
The divine, whoſe paſſions. tranſport him to ſay any 


thing with any view, but promoting the intereſts of 


true piety and religion, is a player with a ſtill greater 


imputation of guilt in proportion to his depreciating a: 
character more ſacred. Conſider all the different pur- 
ſſuits and employments of men, and you will find. 
half their actions tend to nothing elſe but diſguiſe and 
impoſture; and all that is done which proceeds not. 
from a man's very ſelf is the action of a player. For 
this reaſon it is, that I make ſo frequent mention of the 
ſtage; it is with me a matter of the higheſt conſidera- 
tion what parts are well or ill performed, what paitions 
or ſentiments are indulged or cultivated, and conſequent-- 
ly what manners and cuſtoms are transfus'd from the ſtage. 
to the world, which reciprocally imitate each other. As 
the writers of epic poems introduce ſhadowy perſons, and 
_ repreſent vices and virtues under the characters of men 


and women; ſol, who am a SPECTATOR in the world, 


may perhaps ſometimes make uſe of the names of the 
actors on the ſtage, to repreſent or admoniſh thoſe who 
tranſact affairs in the world. When I am commending. 
Wilks for repreſenting the tenderneſs of a huſband. 
and a father in Macbeth, the contrition of a reformed 

prodigal in Harry the fourth, the winning emptineſs of 

aà young man of good nature and wealth in the Trip io 
the Jubilee, the officiouſneſs of an artful ſervant in the 


| Fox: when thus 1 celebrate Wilks, I talk to all the 
world who are engaged in any of thoſe circumſtances. 


If 1 were. to ſpeak of merit neglected, miſapplied or. 
miſunderſtood, might not I ſay Eaftcourt has. a great 
capacity; but it is not the intereſt of others who bear a 
fgure on the ſtage that his talents were underſtood ; it 
is their buſineſs to impoſe upan him what cannot be- 
7 5 ITO EN cnme - 
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come him, or keep out of his hands any thing in which 
he would ſhine, Were one to raiſe a ſuſpicion of him- 
ſelf in a man who paſſes upon the world for a fine thing, 
in order to alarm him, one might ſay, if Lord Foppington 
were not on the ſtage, (Cibber acts the falſe preten- 
| ons to a genteel behaviour ſo very juſtly) he would in 
the generality of mankind have more that would admire 
than deride him. When we come to characters directly 
comical, it is not to be imagined what effect a well re- 
gulated ſtage would have upon men's manners. The 
craft of an uſurer, the abſurdity of a rich fool, the auk- 
ward roughneſs of a fellow of half courage, the ungrace- 
ful mirth of a creature of half wit, might be for ever 
put out of countenance by proper parts for Dopgetr. 
Jabnſen by acting Corbacchio the other night, muſt have 
given all who faw him a thorough deteſtation of aged 
avarice. The ncy of a peeviſh old fellow, who. 
loves and hates he knows not why, is very excellently 
performed by the ingenious Mr. William Penkethman im 
the Fop's Fortune; where, in the character of Don Cho- 

lerick Snap Shorto de Tefly, he anſwers no queſtions but 


to thoſe whom he likes, and wants no account of any 


thing from thoſe he approves. Mr. Penkethman, is alſo 
maſter of as many faces in the dumb ſcene, as can be. 
expected from a man in the circumſtances of being rea- 
dy. to periſh out of fear and hunger: he wonders 
throughout the whole ſcene very mocks. without ne- 
glecting his victuals. If it be, as I have heard it ſome- 
times mentioned, a great qualification for the world to 
follow buſineſs and pleaſure too, what is it in the inge- 
nious Mr. Penkethman to repreſent a ſenſe of pleaſure 
and pain at the ſame time; as you may ſee him do this 
—_—_ + 
As it is certain that a ſtage ought to be whelly ſup- 
preſſed, or judiciouſly encouraged, while there is one in 
the nation, men turned for regular pleaſure cannot em- 
ploy their thoughts more uſef, | 
mankind, than by convincing them that it is in them- 


ully, for the diverſion of 


ſelves to raiſe this entertainment to the teſt height. 


It would be a great improvement, as well as embelliſh- 
ment to the theatre, if dancing were more __ and 
taught to all the actors. One who has the er * 85 
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ſuch an agreeable girliſh perſon as Mrs. Bicknell, joined 
with her capacity of imitation, could in proper geſture 


and motion repreſent all the decent characters of female 
life. An amiable modeſty in one aſpect of a dancer, 
an aſſumed confidence in another, a ſudden joy in ano- 
ther, a falling off with an impatience of being beheld, 
a return towards the audience with arr. reſolu- 


tion to approach them, and a well acted ſollicitude to 


pleaſe, would revive in the company all the fine touches 
of mind raiſed in 2 the objects of affect ion or 
paſſion they had before beheld. Such elegant enter - 
tainments as theſe would poliſh the town into judgment 


in their gratifications; and dehcacy in pleaſure is the 


firſt ſtep people of condition take jin reformation from 
vice. Mrs. Bicknel/ has the only capacity for this 
ſort of dancing of any on the ftage ; and I dare ſay 
all who ſee her performance to-morrow night, when 


ſiure the romp will do her beſt for her own benefit, will 
be of my mind. = N 7 1 5 11 
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| -_ igitur laudas quod de ſapientibus unus 


Kidebat Juv. Sat. 10. v. 28. 


And. ſhall the ſage * your approbation win, 


 » Whoſe laughing features wore a conflant grin ! ; 


1 letter for the entertainment of this day. 
SIR, . 


Vo know very well that our nation is more fa- 
8 mous for that ſort of men who are called bim. 
* and Humourifis, than any other country in the world; 


© for which reaſon it is obſerved, that our Engliſ comedy 


| © excels that of all other nations in the novelty and va- 


© riety of its characters. 


© AMONG. 
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© Amone thoſe innumerable ſets of Whims which our 


; —_ produces, there are none whom I have re- 
* garded with more curiofity than thoſe who have in- 


© vented any particular kind of diverſion for the enter- 
© tainment of themſelves or their friends. My letter 


* ſhall fingle out thoſe who take delight in ſorting a 
company that has ſomething of burleſque and ridicule 


iin its appearance. I ſhall make myſelf underſtood by 


the following example. One of the wits of the laſt 


Lage, who was a man of a good eſtate, though he ne- 
ver laid out his money better than in a jeſt, as he 


© was one year at the Bah, obſerving that, in the great 
* confluence of of fine people, there were ſeveral among 
them with long chins, a part of the viſage by which 
* he himſelf was very much diſtinguiſhed, he invited to 
dinner half a ſcore of theſe remarkable perſons who 
© had their mouths in the middle of their faces. They 
had no ſooner placed themſelves about the table, but 
they began to ſtare upon one another, not being able 


to imagine what had brought them together. Our 4 


* Englih proverb ſays. 


715 nerry in the hall, 
When beards wag all. 


'* It proved ſo in the aſſembly I am now ſpeaking of, 


* who ſeeing ſo many peaks of faces agitated with 
eating, drinking and diſcourſe, and-obſerving all the 
* chins that were preſent meeting together very often 
* over the centre of the table, every one grew ſenfible 
© of the jeſt, and came into it with ſo much good-humour, 


* that they lived in ftri& friendſhip and alliance from 


that day forward. „„ | 
Tu ſame gentleman ſometime after packed toge- 

* ther a ſet of oglers, as he called them, conſiſting of 

* ſuch as had an unlucky caſt in their eyes. His diver- 


ſion on this occaſion was to ſee the croſs bows, miſ- 


taken ſigns, and wrong connivances that paſſed amidſt 
* ſo many broken and refracted rays of fight. 
Tus third feaſt which this merry gentleman ex- 
* hibited was to the ſtammerers, whom he got together 
© in a ſufficient body to fill his table. He had ordered 
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© one of his ſervants, who was placed behind a ſcreen, 
to write down their table-talk, which was very eaſy 
© to be done without the help of ſhort hand. It appears 
© by the notes which were taken, that though their con- 
_ © yerſation never fell, there were not above twenty words 
* ſpoken during the firſt courſe; that, upon ſerving up 


© the ſecond, one of the company was a quarter of an 


© hour in telling them, that the ducklings and aſpara- 


© ous were very ; and that another took up the 
2 Lane time in declaring himſelf of the ſame opinion. 


This jeſt did not, however, go off ſo well as the for- 

© mer; for one of the gueſts being a brave man, and 

© and fuller of reſentment than he Rad how to expreſs, 

© went out of the room, and ſent the facetious inviter 

© a challenge in writing, which, . it was after- 
0 


* wards dropped by the interpoſition of friends, put a 


C 9 theſe ludicrous entertain ments. 
Now, Sir, I dare ſay you will agree with me, that 
© as there is no moral in theſe jeſts, they ought to be 


 _ *® diſcouraged and looked apon rather as pieces of un- 


* luckineſs than wit. However, as it is natural for one 
* man to refine upon the thought ef another, and im- 
_ © poſſible for any fingle perſon, how great ſoever his 


parts may be, to invent an art, and bring it to its ut- 


_ © moſt perfection; I ſhall here give you an account of 
an honeſt gentleman of my acquaintance, who, upon 
hearing the character of the wit above-mentioned, has 
8 himſelf aſſumed it, and endeavoured to convert it to 
© the benefit of mankind. He invited half a dozen of 
his friends one day to dinner, who were each of them 
famous for inſerting ſeveral redundant phraſes in their 
© diſcourſe, as, 4% hear me, d ye ſee, that is, and jo Sir. 
© Each of the gueſts making frequent uſe of his par- 
© ticular elegance, appeared fo ridiculous to his neigh- 
_ © bour, that he could not but reflect upon himſelf as ap- 
_ © pearing equally ridiculous to the reſt of the company: 
by this means, before they had ſat long together, every 
© one talking with the greateſt circumſpection, and care- 
fully avoiding his favourite expletive, the converſation 


| © was cleared of its redundancies, and had a greater 


* Tax 


quantity of ſenſe, though leſs of ſound in it. 
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Tus fame well meaning gentleman took occaſion 
© at another time, to bring together ſuch of his friends 
© as were addicted to a fooliſh habitual cuſtom of ſwear- 
ing. In order to ſhew them the abſardity of the pra- 
* ice, he had recourſe to the inventior above - men- 
* tioned, having 1 an Amanuenſis in a private part 


* of the room. the ſecond bottle, when men open 
* their minds without reſerve, my honeſt friend began 

* to take notice of the many ſonorous but unn | 
* words that had paſſed in his houſe fince their fitting 
© down at table, and how much good converſation they 
had loſt by giving way to ſuch ſuperfluous phraſes: 
What a tax, om, by would they have raiſed for the 
n , had we put the laws in execution upon one 
another? Every one of them took this gentle reproof 
* in good part. Upon which he told them, that know- 
ing their converſation would have no ſecrets in it, 
© he had ordered it-to be taken down in writing, and 
for the humour-ſake would read it to them, if they 
: 2 There were ten ſheets of it, which might have 
; reduced to two, had there not been thoſe abomi- 
* nable interpolations I have before mentioned. Upon 
* the reading of it in cold blood, it looked rather like a 

* conference of fiends than of men. In ſnort, every 
one trembled at himſelf upom hearing calmly what he 
r inadvertenty of 
8 3 : 


* made uſe of the ſame invention to cure a different kind 
* of men, who are the peſts of all polite converſation, 
and murder time as much as either of the two former, 
though they do it more mnocently ; I mean that dull 
* generation, of ſtory-tellers, My friend got together 
, bout bald « dozen, of his acquaintance, who were in- 
* felted with this ſtrange malady. The firſt day one of 
them, fitting down, entered upon the ſiege of Namur, 

which laſted till four o'clock, their time of parting. 
The ſecond day a Nortl-Briton took poſſeſſion of the 


9 9 7 2 . C1 ĩ . ITT Es 


„- diſcourſe, which it was impoſſible to get out of his 
© hands ſo long as the company ſtaid toge her. The 


third day was engroſſed after the Tame manner by a 


* ſtory of the ſame length, They at laſt began to 


I ſhall only mention another occafion wherein he - 


_ 
1 I / 
; 
— 
*. 
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- © refle& upon this barbarous way of treating one ano- 
- © ther, and by this means awakened out of their lethar- 


7 | | . -SIR, &. 


Ne zu. Value, Mar 7. | 


ral years. 
nary and uncommon characters of mankind are the 


game which you delight in, and as] Took upon you 
do be the greateſt ſportſman, or, if you pleaſe, the 


© diſcovery would not be unacceptable to you. 


» of Vw" 


« gy with which each of them had been ſeiſed for ſeve- 


As you have ſamewhere declared, that extraordi- 


Nimrod among this ſpecies of writers, I thought this 


5 a, 
, | , 3 


Pudet hæc opprobria nobis 


2 1 | Ovid. Metam. 1. v. 758. 
| Jo bear an open ſlander, is a curſe ; 3 5 6 
Au not to fond an anfever, is a worſe, 
| © Eo e * 


” 


» 7 


Mr. SpxcTarTOR, May 6. 17 2. . 


: $ | Au ſexton of the pariſh of Cor en- Garden, and I ©! 


complained to you ſome time ago, that as I was | 


. © tolling into prayers at eleven in the morning, crowds if © 

_ © of people of quality haſtened to aſſemble at a puppet- Iſ *' 

- © ſhow on the other fide of the garden. I had at the 

_ © ſame time a yore greet wenn for Mr. Pcwell-and i : 4 
8 


his little though 


commonwealth, as if they had en- 
« ticed the gentry into thoſe wandrings: but, let that 


be as it will, T am now convinced of the honeſt in- 
tentions of Mr. Pozwell and company ; and ſend this 
to acquaint you, chat he has given all the profits 


— 
2 


v ufe of the poor charity: children of this pariſh. 1 


which ſhall ariſe to-morrow night by his play to the 


have 


aA good action. 


have been informed, Sir, that in Holland all perſons 


who ſet up any ſhow, or act any ſtage-play, be the 
* aftors either of wood and wire, or fleſh and blood, 
are obliged to pay out of their gain ſuch a proportion 


to the honeſt and induſtrious poor in the neighbour- 
* hood: by this means they 2 


paſſing time, that they are obliged to Puncbinello for 


knowing what to do with themſelves. Since the caſe 


diverſion and pleaſure 
pay a tax to labour and induſtry. I have been told 
* alſo, that all the time of Tent, in Roman catholic 
countries, the perſons of condition adminiſtred to the 
neceſſities of the poor, and attended the beds of lazars 
and diſeaſed perſons. Our Proteſtant ladies and 
gentlemen are ſo much to ſeek for proper ways of 


0 WY g 
* * 
, * 
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eis fo, 1 defire only you would intreat our people of 


quality, who are not to be interrupted in their plea- 


* ſure, to think of the practice of any moral duty, that 
they would at leaſt fine for their fins, and give ſome- 


thing to theſe poor children; a little out of their 


luxury and ſuperfluity would attone, in ſome meaſure, 
"for the wanton uſe of the reſt of their fortunes. It 


(would not, methinks, be amiſs, if the ladies, who - 


* haunt the cloiſters and paſſages of the play-houſc, 
© were upon every offence obliged to pay to this excel- 
lent inſtitution of ſchools of charity: this method 


would make offenders themſelves do ſervice: to the 


public. But in the mean time I defire you would pu- 
* bliſh this voluntary reparation which Mr. Posvell doe? 
© our pariſh, for the noiſe he has made. in it by the con- 


{ſtant rattling of coaches, drums, trumpets, triumphs, and 


* battles. The deſtruction of Troy adorned with high- 


land dances, are to make up the entertainment of all 


© who are ſo well diſpoſed as not to forbear a light 


- 


entertainment, for no other reaſon but that it is to do 


Ari: BELLFAY. 


Your mol! zum l te Servant, TD 


* 
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l am credibly informed, that all the infinvations 
«* which a certain writer made againſt Mr. Powell at the 
® Bath, are falſe and groundleſs. ; | 


My. SyECTATOR, 8 5 
8 M* employment, which is that of a broker, lead- 
: ing me often into taverns about the Exchange, 
© has given me occaſion to obſerve a certain enormity, 
* which I ſhall here ſubmit to your animadverſion. In 


three or four of theſe taverns, I have, at different 


times, taken notice of a preciſe ſet of _ with grave 
- * countenances, ſhort wigs, black clothes, or dark 
* camblet trimmed with black, and mourning gloves and 
_ © hatbands, who met on certain days at each tavern 
* ſucceſſively, and keep a fort of moving club. Having 
often met with their faces, and obſerved a certain ſlink- 
ing way in their dropping in one after another, I had 

the curioſity to inquire into their characters, being the 

rather moved to it by their agreeing. in the fin ity 
© of their drefs; and I find upon due examination they 
Lare a knot of pariſh-clerks, who have taken a fancy 
© to one another, and 8 ſettle the bills of morta- 

* lity over their half pints. I have fo great a value and 
veneration for any who have but even an aſſenting 
Amen in the ſervice of religion, that I am afraid leit 
_ © theſe perſons ſhould incur ſome ſcandal by this practice; 


dad would therefore have them, without rallery, ad- 


«viſe, to ſend the florence and pullets home to their 
bon houſes, and not pretend ta live as well as the 
_ * overſcers of the poor. | 3 
TT a 81K, . 
Tur moſt humble Servant, 


Huur har TransrER: 


Mr, JrEcTaToR, 5 — | 
Was laſt Wedneſday night at a tavern in the city, 
3 among a ſet of men who call themſelves the Law- 
1 Ly me You muſt know, Sir, this club conſiſts _ 
of attorneys; and at this meeting every one propoſes 
the cauſe he has then in hand to the board; ar. 
„„ e 
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© which each member gives his udgment according to- 
_ © the experience he has met with. If it happens that any 


© one puts a caſe of which they have had no precedent, 


lit is noted down by their clerk W#/! Gooſeguill, (wit 


* regiſters all their proceedings) that one of them may 
go the next day with it to a counſel. This indeed is 
*-commendable, and ought to be the principal end. 


of their meeting; but had you been there to have 


heard them relate their methods of managing a cauſe, 
their manner of drawing out their bills, and, in ſhort, . 
their arguments upon the ſeveral ways of abuſing their 
* chents, with the applauſe that is given to him who has 
done it moſt artfully, you would before now have 
given your remarks on them. They are ſo conf{cious 
that their diſcourſes ought to be kept æ ſecret, that 
they are very cautious of admitting any perſon who is 
© not of their profeſſion. When any who are not of the 
law are let in, the perſon, who introduces him, ſays, 
* he is a very honeſt gentleman, and he is taken, as 


© their cant is, to pay coſts. I am admitted upon the 


recommendation of one, of their principals, as a very _ 
* honeſt, gaod-natured fellow, that will never be in a plot, 
and only. defires to drink his bottle and ſmoke his 
pipe. You have formerly remarked: upon ſeveral forts 

of clubs; and as the tendency of this is only to in- 
* creaſe fraud and deceit, I hope you will pleaſe to take- - 
—_— 5 18 


Ian (with ree8) 
Your humble. Servant, © 


T5: * s 
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No 373. Thurſday, Mar 8. 


Fallit enim vitium Jpecie virtutis et „ 
Juv. Sat. 14. v. . 109. 


vice mY is bid in virtues fair diſguiſe, 
And in her borrowed form eſcapes inquiring eyes. 


R. LO CEE, in his treatiſe of human a; 

ſtanding, has ſpent two chapters upon the abuſe 
of words. The firſt and moſt palpable abuſe of 
words, he ſays, is, when they are uſed without clear 
and diſtin ideas; the ſecond, when we are fo incon- 
ſtant and unſteady in the application of them, that we 
ſometimes uſe them to ſig nity one idea, ſometimes ano- 
ther. He adds, that the — of our contemplations 
and reaſonings, while we have no preciſe ideas fixed to 


dur words, muſt needs be very confuſed and abſurd. 
To avoid this inconvenience, more eſpecially in moral 


diſcourſes, where the ſame word ſhould conftantly be 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe, he earneſtly recommends the uſe 
of definitions. * A definition, ſays he, is the only way 
"2M whereby the preciſe meaning of moral words can be 
known.“ He therefore accuſes thoſe of great negli- 


gence, who diſcourſe of moral things with the leaſt ob- 


{-uricy in the terms they make uſe of, fince upon the 
forementioned ground he does not ſeruple to ſay, that 
he thinks Morality is capable demonſtration, as well a 
the mathematics. 


1 know no two words that have been more abuſed | 


by the different and wrong interpretations which are 
put upon them, than theſe two, meodefly and aſſurance. 
To ſay ſuch an one is a modeſt man, ſometimes indeed 
paſſes for a good character; but at preſent is very often 
uſed to ſignifya ſheepiſh aukward fellow, who has neither 
+" polnencls, nor any Knowledge of the 
worl 

Acain, A man of aſſurance, though at firſt i it only de- 
noted a perſon of a free and open carriage, is now very 


« p/n 
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uſually applied to a igate wretch, who can break 
1 rules of ncy and morality without 
a bluſh. | 
I ſhall endeavour therefore in this eſſay to reſtore theſe 
words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea of 
_ mnodeſiy from being confounded with that of /eepi/one/s, 
and to hinder impudence from paſſing for aſſurance. 

Ir I was put to define -modefly, I would call it, The 
reflexion of an ingenuous mind, either aulen a man has 
committed an action for which he cenſures himſelf, or fancies 
that he is expoſed to the cenſure of others. | | 

a For this. reaſon a man truly modeſt is as much fo 
e when he is alone as in company, and as ſubject to a 
f  bluſt in his cloſet, as when the eyes of multitudes are 
r upon him. 5 | 
j- I do not remember to have met with any inftance of 
e modeſty with which I am fo well pleaſed, as that cele- 
z- & brated one of the young Prince, whoſe father, being a 
a8 tributary King to the Romans, had ſeveral complaints 
0 laid againſt him beſore the ſenate, as a tyrant and op- 
d. preſſor of his ſubjects. The Prince went to Rome to de- 
al fend his father; but coming into the ſenate, and hear- 
be ing a multitude of crimes proved upon him, was 
iſe ſo oppreſſed when it came to his turn to ſpeak, that he 
ay was unable to utter a word. The ftory tells us, that 
be the fathers were more moved at this inſtance of modeſty 
li- and ingenuity, than they could have been by the 
b-| moſt pathetic oration; and, in ſhort, pardoned the 
the guilty father for this early promiſe of virtne in the 
I take affurance to be the faculty of poſſeſſing a man's 
ll, or of Aging and doing indifferent things without any 
ſed} wneafineſs er emotion in the mind. That which generally 
are] gives a man aſſurance is a moderate knowledge of the 


ce. world, but above all a mind fixed and determined in it= 


eed delf to do nothing againſt the rules of honour and de- 
frenſl cency. An -=_ and. aſſured behaviour is the natural 
ther conſequence of ſuch a reſolution. A man thus armed, 
the] if his words or actions are at any time miſinterpreted, 
f retires within himſelf, and, from a conſciouſneſs of his 
own integrity, aſſumes force enough to deſpiſe the little 
cenſures of ignorance or malice. 


Evan 
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.Evexy one ought to cheriſh and encourage in 
himſelf dhe modedy and affurance I have here men. 
tioned. 
A man without aſſurance is liable to be made uneaſy 
by the folly or ill-nature of every one he converſes withe 
A man without- modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe of honour 
and virtue. 

TT. is more than probable, that the Prince above men- 
tioned poſſeſſed both theſe qualifications in a very emis 
nent degree. Without aſſurance he would never have 
undertaken to ſpeak before the moſt auguſt aſſembly in 
the world ; without modeſty he would have pleaded the 
| Cauſe he had taken upon him, though it had appeared 
ever ſo ſcandalous. 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain, that modeſty 
and aſſurance are both amiable, and may very well meet 
in the ſame perſon. When they are thus mixed and 
blended together, they compoſe what we endeavour to 
expreſs when we ſay a made affurance; by which we 


underſtand the Juſt mean between 4 and im- 


ence. 
I ſhall conclude with obſerving,. that as the ſame 
man may be both modeſt and aſſured, ſo it 1s alſo 


3 for the ſame perſon to be both impudent and 


We have frequent inftances of this odd kind of || 


mixture in people of depraved minds and mean edu- 
cation; who though they are not able to meet a mans 
eyes, or pronounce a ſentence. without confuſion, can 
voluntarily commit the —_— villanies, or molt inde- 
cent actions. 
_  Sucn a perſon ſeems to have made 8 pn THI to 
do ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in defiance of all 
thoſe checks and reſtraints his temper and complexion 
ſeem to have laid in his way, 4 
- Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſh this 
maxim, That the practice of virtue is the moſt proper 
method to give a man a becoming aſſurance in his 
words and actions. Guilt always = to ſhelter itſelf 


in one of the exmemes, and is loectinics — 
with both. X 
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| Great to be done, or mighty to be gain d. | Rows, 
T HERE is a fault, which, though common, wants 


fight of mankind. But when we thus put a value up- 
ther than to explain ourſelves in order to aſſiſt our fu- 
ture conduct, that will give us an over-weening opinion 
of our merit to the prejudice of our preſent induſtry. 

The great rule, methinks, ſhould be to manage the 
and me 7 according to men's reſpective cir- 


not be attoned for 


paſt; but preſent ſlackneſs will not make up for paſt 
| activity. ime has ſwallowed up all that we con · 


while we are yet ſpeaking? Shall we remember the 
_ folly of laſt night, or reſolve upon the exerciſe of vir - 


No 374. Friday, Mav 9. 


Nil adtum reput ant, þ quid ſupereſſet agendum . | 
. Luc. Lib. 2. v. 657. 


He reckons not the paſt, wobile ought remain'd 


a name. Tt 1s the very contrary to procraſtina- * 
tion: as we loſe the preſent hour by delaying 
from day to day to execute what we ought to do imme- | 
diately; ſo moſt of us take occaſion to fit ſtill and 
throw away the time in our poſſeſſion, by retroſpe& 
on what is paſt, imagining we have already acquit- 
ted ourſelves, and eſtabliſhed our characters in the 


on ourſelves for what we have already done, any fur- 


inſtant in which we ſtand, with fortitude, equanimity, 8 


cumſtances. If our paſt actions reproach us, they can- 


fectually, as > Fo contrary behaviour. If they are 
praiſe-worthy, the memory of them is of no uſe but to 
act ſuitably to them. Thus a good preſent behaviour 
is an implicit repentance for any miſcarriage in what is 


temporaries did yeſterday, as urevocably as it has the 
actions of the antediluvians : but we are again awake, 
and what ſhall we do to-day, to-day which paſſes 


tue to-morrow ? Laſt night is certainly gone, and to- 
morrow may never arrive: this inſtant make * 


y our own ſevere reflexions ſo ef 
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Can you oblige any man of honour and virtue? Do it 
immediately. Can you viſit a ſick friend? Will it 
revive him to ſee you enter, and ſuſpend your own eaſe 
and pleaſure to comfort his weakneſs, and hear the 
impertinencies of a-wretch in pain? Don't ſtay to 
take coach, but be gone. Your miſtreſs will brmg 
ſorrow, and your bottle madneſs: go to neither 
Such virtues and diverſions as theſe are mentioned, be- 


cauſe they occur to all men. But every man is ſufficient- 


ly convinced, that to ſuſpend the uſe of the preſent 
moment, and reſolve better for the future only, is an 


unpardonable folly. What 1 attempted to conſider, 


was the miſchief of ſetting ſuch a value upon what is 
pal, as to think we have done enough. Let a man 


ave filled all the offices of life with the higheſt dignity. 
till yeſterday, and begin to live only to himſelf to-day, 
he muſt expect he wall, in the effects upon his reputation, 


be conſidered. as the man who died yeſterday. The 
man, who diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the reſt, ſtands in 


a preſs of people; thoſe before him intercept his pro- 


gireſs, and thoſe behind him, if he does not urge on, 
will tread him down. Cz/ar, of whom it was ſaid, 


that be thought nothing done aubile there was any thing left 0 


for him to do, went on in performing the greateſt ex- 
ig without — to himſelf a privilege of ta. 
King reſt upon the foundation of the merit of his former. 


Actions. It was the manner of that glorious captain 


to write down what ſcenes he paſſed through, but it was 


rather to keep his affairs in method, and capable of a 


_ Clear review in cafe they ſhould be examined by others, 


than that he built a renown upon any thing that was 
paſt. I ſhall produce two fragments of his, to demon- 
ſtrate, that it was his rule of life to ſupport himſelf ra- 
ter by what he ſhould perform, than what he hat 
done already, In the tablet which he wore about him 
the ſame year in which he obtained the battle of Phar- 


ſalia, there were found theſe looſe notes for his own 
conduct: it is ſuppoſed, by the circumſtances they al- 


luded to, that they might be ſet down the evening of 


the ſame night. 


Mr part is now but begun, and my glory muſt be 
 * (uſtained by the uſe I make of this victory, other- 
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* wiſe my loſs will be greater than that of Pompey. Our 
"* perſonal reputation will riſe or fall as we bear our re- 
ſpective fortunes. All my private enemies among 
© the priſoners ſhall be ſpared. I will forget this, in or- 
der to obtain ſuch another day. Trebutius is aſhamed 
to ſee me: I will go to his tent, and be reconciled in 
private. Give all the men of honour, who take 
« part with me, the terms I offered before the -battle. 
Let them owe this to their friends who have been 
long in my intereſts. Power is weakened by the full 
5 15 of it, but extended by moderation. Galbinius is 
roud, and will — his preſent fortune; let 
im wait. Send for Srertinius: he is modeſt, and 
* « his virtue is worth gaining. I have cooled my heart 
with reflexion, and am fit to rejoice with the army 
S to-morrow. He is à popular general who can e 
'< himſelf like a private man during a battle; but he is 
d more popular Who can rejoice but . a private man 
_ © aftera victory. 5 
War is rere proper for the example of all 
who pretend to induſtry in the purſuit of honour and 
virtue, is, that this hero was more than ordinarily ſoli- 
citous about his reputation, when a common mind 
would have thought itſelf in fecurity, and given itſelf a 
Iooſe to joy and triumph. But though this is a very 
great inſtance of his temper, I muſt confeſs I am more 
taken with his reflexions, when he retired to his cloſet 
in ſome diſturbance, upon the * ill omens of 
Calypburnia's dream the ni re his death. The 
literal tranſlation of that fragment ſhall conclude this 
paper. 
| K P Buit 6e then, if Tam todie to-morrow, that is 
© what I am to do to-morrow : it will not be then, be- 
* cauſe I am willing it ſhould be then; nor ſhall I e- 
ſcape it, becauſe I am unwilling. It is in the gods 
© when, but in myſelf how T ſhall die. If Calphurnia's 
© dreams are fumes of indigeſtion, how ſhall I behold 
© the day after to-morrow ? If they are from the gods, 
their admonition is not to prepare me to eſcape from 


their decree, but to meet it. I have lived to a fulneſs 


s of days and of glory: what is there that Ce/ar has 
6 not | 
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not done with as much honoar as antient heroes ? 
© Ceſar has not yet died; Ceſar is prepared to die. T 
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Non peſſidentem multa wocaveris 
Rede beatum : refius occupat 
Nomen beati, gui deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 
| Duramgue callet pauperiem pati, 
gute! letho FO timet. 


bo are of largeſt tenements 
While 1 ers break — 
More truly 9 %, ewho can 
Sovern that litile empire, man 
TV bo ſpend their treaſure freely, as "faves gin 


W = 3 


Wh, in a fix d, unalterable, flat?, 
Smile at the doubefal tide of fate, . 
1 Nr fpimdlliß and her hate : 
Wha poiſon leſi than . 


By the large bounty of indulgent beav'n; 2 | 


| Lothto purchaſe life Jo dear.  STEPNBY « 


1 more than once vad occaſion to mention 
a noble ſaying of Seneca the philoſopher, that a vir- 
tuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing 


above them, is an object on which the gods themſelves. 


may look down with delight. I ſhall therefore ſet be- 
fore my reader. a ſcene of this kind of diſtreſs in pri- 
vate life, for the ſpeculation of this day. 
Ax eminent citizen, who had lived 3 in good faſhion 
and credit, was by a train of accidents, and by an un- 
avoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a low con- 
dition. There is a modeſty uſually attending faultleſs 
poverty, which made him rather chooke to reduce his 


manner of living to his preſent circumſtances, than ſo- 


; lictt his friends, in order to ſupport the mow” of an e- 


ate, 
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[all her hopes, and had no power to ſpeak ; but ruſhin 


ſtate when the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, who 
was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on 
this occaſion with uncommon decency, and never ap- 
ared ſo amiable in his eyes as now. Inſtead of up- 
ding him with the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 


or the many great offers ſhe had refuſed for his ſake, ſhe 


redoubled all the inſtances of her affection, while her 
huſband was continually pouring out his heart to her in 
complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman in the 
world. He ſometimes came home at a time when ſhe 


did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears; which 


ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and always put on an air of 
chearfulneſs to receive him. To leſſen their expence, 
their eldeſt daughter, (whom I ſhall call Amanda) was 
ſent into the country, to the houſe of an honeſt farmer, 
who had married « ſervant of the family. This young 
woman was apprehenſive of the ruin which was.aproach- 
ing, and had privately engaged a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood to give her an account of what paſſed from 

time to time in her father's affairs. Amanda was in the 


bloom of her youth and beauty, when the Lord of the 


manor, who often called in at the farmer's houſe as he 
followed his country ſports, fell paſſionately in love with 
her. He was a man of great generoſity, but from a 
looſe education had contracted a hearty averſion to mar- 
riage. He therefore entertained a deſign upon Aman- 
da's virtue, which at preſent he thought fit to keep pri- 


vate. The innocent creature, who never ſuſpected his 


intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon ; and having 
obſerved his growing paſſion for her, hoped, by ſo ad- 
vantageous a match, ſhe might quickly be in a capacity 
of ſupporting her impoveriſhed relations. One day as 
he called to ſee her, he found her in tears over a letter 
ſhe had juſt received from her friend, which gave an 
account that her father had lately been ſtripped of every 
thing by an execution. The lover, who with ſome 
difficulty found out the cauſe of her grief, took this oc- 
caſion to make her a propoſal. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs Amanda's confuſion when ſhe found his preten- 
fions were not honourable. She was now deſerted of 
from kim in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked herſelf — 

FFV ©, | in 
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in her chamber. He immediately diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to her father with the ä letter. 


SIR. 


1 1 Hara heard of your misfortune, and have offered 
your daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to- ſettle 

© on her four hundred pounds a-year, and to lay down 
the ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed. I will be 
-< ſo ingenuous, as to tell you that J do not intend mar- 
* riage: but if you are wiſe, you will uſe your autho- 
' © rity with her-not to be too nice, when ſhe has an op- 
< portunity of ſaving you and you family, and of 

: * making herſelf — 


Ian, &c. 


| "Tas letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother; 
the opened and read it wan roll png ſurpriſe and concern. 
She did not think it p to explain herſelf to the 


| N but dering im 5 call again the next mor- 
* wrote to her — 8 
Deareſt ch, 


©, YouR father and I have juſt now kl a letter 
from a gentleman who pretends love to you, with 

© a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and would 
throw us to a lower degree of miſery than any thing 
8 which is come upon us. How could this barbarous 
man think that the tendereſt of parents would be tempt- 
ed to ſupply their want, by giving up the beſt of 
children to infamy and ruin? It is a mean and cruel 
* artifice to make this propoſal at a time when he thinks 
: our neceſſities muſt compel us to any thing ; but we 
c N. won the bread of ſhame; and t erefore we 
thee not to think of us, but to avoid the ſnare 

9 2 which is laid for thy virtue. Beware of pitying us: 
Lit is not ſo bad as you have perhaps been told. All 
< things will yet be well, and 1 Bal all write my child bet- 


ter news. 
. * have been interrupted. T know not how I wagt 


moved to ſay things would mend. As I was going on — 


*.1 was ſtartled 72 of end tas — 
. 0 T, 


therefore broke open the letter privately, 
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door, and hath re, an unexpected fupply of a 


debt which had long owing. Oh! I will now tell 
* thee all. It is ſome days I have lived almoſt without 
« ſupport, having conveyed what little money I could 
* raiſe to your poor father.— Thou wilt weep to think 
here he is, yet be aſſured he will ſoon be at liberty. 
That cruel letter would have broke his heart, but 1 
have concealed it from him. I have no companion at 

« preſent- beſides little Fanny, who ſtands watching my 
* Jooks as I write, and is crying for her ſiſter: ſhe ſays 
* ſhe is ſure you are not well, having diſcovered that 
my preſent trouble is about you. But do not think 1 
would thus repeat my ſorrows, to grieve thee. No, 
* it to intreat thee not to make them-inſupportable, 
* by adding what would be worſe than all. Let us bear 
* chearfully an affliction. which we have not brought 
* on ourſelves, and remember there is a power who can 
* better deliver us out of it, than by the loſs of thy 
« innocence, Heaven preſerve my dear child. 


Tux meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed to de- 
liver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſter, _ 
who he imagined would be glad to have an opportunity 
of giving it into her hands himſelf. His maſter was 
impatient to know the ſucceſs of his e and 

tO iee the con- 
tents. He was not a little moved at ſo true a picture of 
virtue in diſtreſs: but at the ſame time was infinitely 
ſurpriſed to find his offers rejected. However he reſolved 
not to ſuppreſs the letter, but carefully ſealed it up again, . 
and carried it to Amanda. All his endeavours to ſee her 
were in-vain, till ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter 
from her mother. He would not part with it but upon 


J condition that ſhe ſhould read it without leaving the 
room. While ſhe was peruſing it, he fixed his eyes on 


her face with the deepeſt attention: her concern gave 
a new ſoftneſs to her | 
tears, he could no longer refrain from bearing a part in 
her ſorrow, and telling her, that he too had read the 
latter, and was reſolved 5 make reparation for having 


auty, and when ſhe burſt into. 
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been the occaſion of it. ale i will not be diſ- 


Pleaſed to ſee the ſecond epiſtle which he now wrota to 
Amanda s mother. | | | 


MAD AM, 


Aw full of ſhame, and will never forgive myſelf 

if I have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. 
5 «It was far from my intention to add trouble to the 
* afflicted ; nor could any thing but my being a ſtranger 
to you, have betrayed me into a fault, for which, if I 
live, I ſhall endeavour to make you amends, as a ſon. 
« You cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your daugh- 
© ter : nor ſhall be, if any W e ar which 


i in the power of, | 
. MADAM, 


| bumble Servant. 


Tus letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf to complete the generous act 
he had now reſolved on. By his friendſtup and aſſi- 
ſtance Amanda's father was quickly in a condition of 
retrieving his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he mar- 
ried Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction of 
having reftored a worthy family to their former pro- 


ſperity, and of maxing himſelf happy by an alliance ta 
their virtues. 


No 376. Monde, May „% 
| —Pawme e ex Dinge. Perl. oat, 6. v. 11. 
Frem the Ey thagorear ler. 


Mr. 8 


1 Ha vs obſerved that the afbcre | you ſome time ago 
ported as inſpector of | cole has not done his 
duty ſo well, as to give you an account of very many 
* range occurrences in the public ſtreets __ 
wormy 
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worthy of, but have eſcaped your notice. Among all 
the oddneſſes which I have ever met with, that which 

J am now telling you gave me moſt delight. You 

« muſt have obſerved that all the criers in the ſtreet at- 

tract the attention of the paſſengers, and of the in- 

habitants in the ſeveral parts, by ſomething very par- 
« ticular in their tone ſelf, in the dwelling upon a note, 
gor elſe making themſelves wholly unintelligible by a 

*ſcream. The perſon I am ſo delighted with has no- 

thing to ſell, but very gravely receives the bounty of 

the people, for no other merit but the homage they 

pay to his manner of fignitying to them that he wants 

© a ſubſidy. You muſt, ſure, have heard ſpeak of an 

old man, who walks about the city, and that part of 

the ſuburbs which lies beyond the tower, performing 

« the office of a day-watchman, followed by a gooſe, 
which bears the bob of his ditty, and confirms what 

* he ſays with a quack, quack. I gave little heed to. 
the mention of this known circumſtance, till being 

„ © the other day in thoſe quarters, I paſſed by a decre- 

pid old fellow with a pole in his band, who juſt then 

was bawling out, Half an hour after one o' clock, and 
immediately a dirty gooſe behind him made her re- 
6 __ quack, quack. I could not forbear attending 
this grave proceſſion for the length of half a ſtreet, with 
no {mall amazement to find the whole place ſo fami- 
« larly acquainted with a melancholy mid-night voice at 
* noon-day, giving them the hour, and exhorting them 
« of the departure of time, with a bounce at their doors. 
« While I was full of this novelty, I went into a friend's 
© houſe, and told him how I was diverted with their 
« whimſical monitor and his equipage. My friend gave 

1, me the hiſtory; and interrupted my commendation of 

II « the man, by telling me the livelihood of theſe two a- 

* nimals is purchaſed rather by the good parts of the 

« gooſe, than of the leader: for it ſeems the peripa- 

* tetic who walked before her was a watchman in that 

_ © neighbourhood ; and the gooſe of herſelf, by fre- 

quent hearing his tone, out of her natural vigilance, 

not only > Rar but anſwered it very regularly 
from time to time. The watchman was ſo affected 
with it, that he bought her, and has taken her in 

F "+ - ._ "=>. antner, 
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- © partner, only altering their hours of duty from nig} 
sto day. The town has come into it, and they 2 
« very comfortably. This is the matter of fact: now 


I deſire you, who are a profound philoſopher, to con- 


« fider this alliance of inftin and reaſon. Your ſpecu- 
© lation may turn very naturally upon the force the 
_ © ſuperior part of mankind may have upon the ſpirits of 
« ſuch as, like this watchman, may 6 very near the 
« ſtandard of geeſe. And you may add to this pra- 
« tical obſervation, how in all ages and times the 
world has been carried away by odd unaccountable 


things, which one would think would paſs upon no 
« creature which had reaſon; and, under the ſymbol 


* of this gooſe, you may enter into the manner and 


method of leading creatures, with their eyes open, 
through thick wy thin, for they know not what, they 
know not Why. 8 1 55 
* ALL which is humbly ſubmitted to your ſpectatorial 
« wildom, by, 5 
e e 
LS Tour moſt humble Servant, 
_ ICHAEL GANDER, 


Mr. SpECTATOR, . 


Hav for ſeveral years had under my care the go- 


1 vernment and education of young ladies, which 
© truſt T have endeavoured to diſcharge with due regard 

to their ſeveral capacities and fortunes ; I have left 
* nothing undone to imprint in every one of them an 
humble courteous mind, accompanied with a graceful 


becoming mien, and have made them pretty much ac- 


* quainted with the houſhold part of family affairs ; but 
* {11 I find there is ſomething very much wanting in 
_ © the air of my ladies different from what TI obſerve 
in thoſe that are eſteemed your fine bred women. 
Now, Sir, I muſt own to you, I never ſuffered my 
girls to learn to dance; but fince I have read your 
« diſcourſe of dancing, where you have deſcribed the 


beauty and ſpirit there is in regular motion, I own | 


* myſclf your convert, and reſolve for the future to 
a e Swe 


— 


4 
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« oive my young ladies that accompliſhment. But 


upon imparting my deſign to their parents, I have 


© been made very uneaſy for ſome time, becauſe ſeve- 
© ral of them have declared, that if I did not make ufer 

« of the maſter they recommended, they would take away 
© their children. There was Colonel 7 amper's lady, a co- 
© Jonel of the train-bands, that has a great intereſt in her 


_ © pariſh; ſhe recommends Mr. Trott for the prettieſt ma- 


* ſter in town, that no man teaches a jig like him, that 


© ſhe has ſeen him riſe ſix or ſeven capers together with 


the greateſt eaſe imaginable, and that his ſcholars twiſt 
« themſelves more ways than the ſcholars of any matter 


in town: beſides there is Madam Prim, an Alderman's : 


lady, recommends a maſter of her own name, but ſhe. 
© declares he is not of their family, yet a very extraordi- 
* nary man in his way; for beſides a very ſoft air he 
© has in dancing, he gives them a particular behaviour 
at a tea-table, = in preſenting their ſnuff- box, to 
« twirl, flip, or flirt a fan, and how to place patches to 
the beſt advantage, either for fat or lean, long or oval 
e things 


faces: for my lady ſays there is more in the 


than the world imagines. But I muſt confeſs the major 

© part of thoſe I am concerned with leave it to me. I defire 
therefore, according to the incloſed direction, you 
* would ſend your correſpondent who has write to you 
© on that ſubject to my houſe. If proper application 
this way can give innotence new charms, and make 
virtue legible in the countenance, I fhall ſpare no 
charge to make my ſcholars in their very features and 
limbs bear witneſs how careful I have been in the o- 
« ther parts of their education. „ 


Ian, SIR, 55 
Wr moſt bumble Ser want, 


Rachazl. WATCHFUL, 
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uſe of by all the melting tribe, from the hi 
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Quid quifque vitet, munguam bomini ſatis 
Cautum eff in horas —— Hor. Od. 13. I. 2. v.13. | 


What each fhou'd fly, is ſeldom known ; Mo | 
Me, unprovided, are undone. CrEECH. 


T OVE was the mother of poetry, and ſtill pro- 
| duces, among the moſt ignorant and barbarous, 
a thouſand imaginary diſtreſſes and poetical complaints; 
it makes a footman talk like Oroondates, and coverts a 
brutal ruſtic into a gentle ſwain. The moſt ordinary 
plebeian or mechanic in love, bleeds and pines away 
with a certain elegance and tenderneſs of ſentiments e 
which this paſſion naturally inſpires. 5355 
Tus inward languiſhings of a mind infected with 
this ſoftneſs, have given birth to a phraſe which is made 
gheſt to the 


* * 
= a amd 244 TT: 4. cas 


loweſt, I mean that of dying for love. : 
 _ Romances, which owe their very being to this paf- 
fron, are full of theſe metaphorical deaths. Heroes 
and heroines, knights, ſqui and damſels, are all 
of them in a dying condition. here is the ſame kind 
of mortality in our modern tragedies, where every one 
| Felke faints, bleeds and dies. Many of the poets, to 
eſcribe the execution which is done by this paſſion, re- 
preſent the fair ſex as bafi/iſts that deſtroy with their 
eyes; but I think Mr. Cow/ey has with great juſtneſs of 
thought compared a beautiful woman to a porcupine, that 
| ſends an arrow from every part. | 5 
I have often thought, that there is no way ſo effectual 
for the cure of this general infirmity, as a man's re- 
flecting upon the motives that produce it. When the 
: . proceeds from the ſenſe of any virtue or per- 
fection in the perſon beloved, I would by no means 
diſcourage it; but if a man conſiders that all his heavy 
complaints of wounds and deaths riſe from ſome little 
affectations of coquetry, which are 8 
| | Caarms 
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charms by his own fond imagination, the layin | 
before himſelf the cauſe of b diſtemper, . 122 

ficient to effect the cure of it. 

II i in this view that I have looked over the ſeveral 
bundles of letters which I have received from dying 
people, and compoſed out of them the following bill of 
mortality; which I ſhall lay before my reader . 


any further preface, as hoping that it may be uſeful to 


him in diſcovering thoſe ſeveral places where there is 
moſt danger, and thoſe fatal arts which are made uſe of 
to deſtroy the beedleſs and unwary. 


LYSANDER, ſlain at a puppet - how on the third of | 
September. 

Turf, ſhot from a caſement } in Picadi . 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda's ſcarlet Rocking, as the. 
was ſtepping out of a coach. 

Will. Simple, ſmitten at the opera by the glance of an. 
eye that was aimed at one who ſtood by him. 

The. Vainlowe, loſt his life at a ball — 

Tim. Taitle, killed by the tap of a fan on ks left 


ſhoulder by Coguetilla, as he was talking careleſly with 


her in a bow-window. 
Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-houſe ; in Drury- 
lane by a frown, : 
Philanger, mortally wounded by Cars, as the was | 


adjuſting her tucker. 
; bit 2 random ſhot at the ring. : 
F. R. caught his death upon the water, April. 
the 1ſt. 
V. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was play- 
ing, with the glove off, upon the fide of the front-box in 
lane | 


Sir Chriftopher Crazy, Bart. hurt by the bruſh of a 
whalebone petticoat. 5 
Sylvius, ſhot through the flicks of a fan at St. James's 
Church. | 

Damon, firuck through the heart by a diamond neck- 
lace: 

Thomas Trufly, Francis Gooequill, William Meamwell, 
Edward Callow, Eſqrs; ſtanding in a row, fell all four 
at the — by * the . | 


— 
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| Tom. Ratth, chancing to tread upon a lady's tail as 


he came out of the play-houſe, ſhe turned full upon 
him, and laid him dead upon the 


if | 
Dick Taftewell, lain by a 7 bluſh — the Queen's box 


in the third act of the Trip to the Jubilee. 
Samuel Felt, haberdaſher, wounded in his walks to 
I/ington, by Mrs. Suſanna Croſiftitch, as ſhe was clam- 
bering aver a ſtyle. 


E, F. T. V. S, I. M, P. Qt. put to death in the laſt 


birth- day maſſicre. 


| Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty firſt year of his 


age by a white-waſh. 


' Mufidorus, ſlain by an arrow that flew out of a 4. 


ple i in Belinda's left cheek. 


Ned Courtly, preſenting Flavia with her glove (which 
the had dropt on purpoſe) ſhe received it, and took a- 


way his life with a courtſy. 
_Fobn Goſſelin having received a flight hurt from a pair 


of blue eyes, as he was making his eſcape, was dif- 


patched by a ſmile. 


Strephon, killed by Clarinda as ſhe looked down i into 


the pit. 


Charles Careleſs, ſhot flying by a girl of fifteen, who 
une xpectediy po pped her head upon him out of a coach. 
Jeſſab Wither aged threeſcore and three, ſent to his 


long home by Elizabeth Jet. avell, ſpinſter. 
Fack Free- laue, murdered by Meliſſa i in her hair. 


by Moll Common. 


Fobn Pleadwell, Eſq; of the Middle 7. ry barriſter at 


law, aflaflinated in his chambers the 6th inſtant by 
Ep 3, who — come to him for his advice. 


Ob 


William Wiſeacre, Gent. drowned in a flood of tears : 


EEE CERES TS 
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 Aegredere, 5 aderit jam tempus honores. _ 


Virg. Ecl. 4. v. 48. 
Mature i iz years, to ready honours move. Dax. 
1 Wir make no apology for entertaining the reader 


with the following poem, which is written by à great 
genius, a friend of 1 in the country, who is not 


aſhamed to —_— his wit in the IE” kis Maker. 


MESSIAH. 


A — eclogue, compoſed of ſeveral paſſages of luis 


the prophet. 
Written in imitation of Virgil s PoLLIO, 


FE nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong, 
To heav'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 


| The moſſy fountains, and the Sylvan ſhades, 
The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids, 


Delight no more—O thou my voice inſpire, 
Who touch'd Tſaiab's hillow'd lips with fre! 
RA into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon! | 
From Jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, Jai cap. 


Whoſe ſacred flow'r with · fragrance fills the fkies: 11. v. 2. 


Th” æthereal ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 
And on its top deſtends the myſtic dove. 


Ye heav'ns! from highr the dewy neftar poor, Cap. 4s. 
And in ſoft ſilence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r! = WY: 
The ſick and weak, the healing plant fhall aid, Cap. 25. 
From ſtorms a ſheſter, and from heat a ſhade. | V. 4. 


All crimes ſhalkceaſe, and antient fraud fhall fail; Ss | 
Returning Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale; Caf. 9. v. 5. 
Peace o'er the world ber olive wand extend, _ LOS 


And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend. 
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Swift fly the years, and riſe thꝰ expected morn ! 

Oh fpring to light, auſpicious babe be born 

Sec nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 
Cap. 35. With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring ; 


5 V. 2. See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 


See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance, 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 
And CarmePs flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! 

Cap. 40. Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſart chears;l 
v. 3, 4. Prepare the way! a God, a God appears; 

A God! a God! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th” approaching Deity. 

Lo earth receives him from the bending ſkies! | 

Sink down ye mountains, ard ye valleys riſe! | 

With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homaye pay; ; 

Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way ! 
5 The SAVIOUR comes! by antient bards foretold: 
C. 42. 18. Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind behold ! 

Cap. 35. He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
v. 5, 6. And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day. 

'Tis he th” obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 

And bid new muſic charm th? unfolding ear: 
The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe ; 

No ſigh, no murmar the wide world ſhall hear, 
5 From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 
Cap. 25. In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 

v. 8. And hell's grim tyrant feel ch' eternal wound. 
Cup. 40. As the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
v. 27, Secks freſheſt paſtures and the pureſt air, 
| Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects, 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms: 
Mankind ſhall thus his guardian care cn gage. 
c. 9. v. 6. The promis'd facher of the future age. 
C. 2. v. 4. No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 
Vor ardent watriors meet with hateful eyes, 
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Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 


But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſha!l bend, 


And the broad falchion in a plow-ſhare end. . 
Then palaces ſha'l riſe; the joyful ſon Cap. 65. 
Shall finiſh what his ſhort- liv'd fire begun; v. 21, 22, 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, _ 

And the ſame hand that ſow'd ſhall reap the field. 

The ſwain in barren deſarts with ſurpriſe | . Cap. 35. 
See lill'es ſpring, and ſadden verdure riſe, V. 1 7. 
And ſtarts amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear: 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 


Waſte fandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, Cap. 41. 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn: | V.19. and 
To leafle ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, Cad. 55+ 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. . V. 13. 


The lambs with wolves fhall graze the verdant mead, Cap. 11. 


And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead ; - 43S; 


The ftcer and lyon at one crib ſhall meet, 

And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's fret. 

The ſmiling infant n his hand ſhall take 

The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake; 

Pleas'd, the green luſtre of the ſcales hs, | 

And with their forky tongue and * ſting ſhall. 


play. 


Riſe, crown'd with light, 18 Salem, riſe = 8 


Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes ! 


See, a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn; C.60.v.4» 


See future ſons and daughters yet unborn 
In crowding ranks, on every fide, ariſe, 


Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 


See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, . C. 60. v. 3. 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 
See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate Kings, 


And heap'd with products of Sabæan ſprings! C. 60. v. s. 


For thee Idume 's ſpicy forreſts blow, 
And ſeeds of gold in a mountains glow. . 
vor. v. . 8er 
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See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 


Cap. 60. No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, 
9. 19, 20. Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn, 


But loſt, diſſolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erflow thy courts: the LTSHT HIMSELF ſhall 
ſhine 8 
| Rev real'd, and God's eternal * be thine! 
C. 5 1. v. s. The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 
end C. 54. Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away ; 


v. 10. But fix'd his word, his ſaving power remains, 


Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meffab. reigns. T 


No 379. Thurſday, May 1 


Scire tuum l 52 niſi te ſeire Hoc fiat aller. 
. * BY, 27. 


Science i 7s not Science ll reveal'd. De YDEN, 


1 Have ofren wondered at that act poſition 


which has been ſometimes maintained in the ſchools, 
and is compriſed i in one old Latin verſe, namely, 


that 4 man's knowledge is worth nothing, if he communicates 


aubat he knows to any one beſides, There is certainly no 


more ſenſible pleaſure to a good-natured man, than if he 


can by any means gratify or inform the mind of another. 
I might add, that this virtue naturally carries its own re- 


Ward along with it, ſince it is almoſt impoſſible it ſhould 


be exerciſed without the improvement.of the perſon who 
practiſes it. The reading of books, and the daily occur- 


rences of life, are concinually furniſhing us with matter 
for hoy and reflexion. It is extremely natural for 
us to de 
of words, without which indeed we can ſcarce have a 
clear and diſtin idea of them ourſelves: when they 


re to ſee ſuch our thoughts put into the dreſs 


are thus clothed 1 in n nothing fo truly ſhews us 


wheth( er 


ſo offended, that, writing to one of his friends, you, ſa 


whether they are juſt or falſe, as thoſe effects which they 
produce in the minds of others. 


1 am apt to flatter myſelf, that, in the courſe of theſe 


my ſpeculations, I have treated of ſeveral ſubjects, and 
laid down many ſuch rules for the conduct of a man's 


life, which my readers were either wholly ignorant of 


before, or which at leaſt thoſe few who were acquainted 
with them, looked upon as ſo many ſecrets they have 


found out for the conduct of themſelves, but were re- 


ſolved never to have made public. 


I am the more confirmed in this opinion, from my 


having received ſeveral letters, wherein I am cenſured 


for having | gre wag learning to the embraces of the 


vulgar, and made her, as one of my correſpondents 
phraſes it, a common ſtrumpet: I am charged by an- 
other with laying open the Arcana, or ſecrets of pru- 
dence, to the eyes of every reader. ” ; 

THE narrow ſpirit which appears in the letters of 


theſe my correſpondents is the leſs ſurpriſing, as it has 


ſhewn itſelf in all ages: there is ftill extant an epiſtle 


written by Alexander the Great to his tutor Ariſtotle, up- 


on that philoſopher's publiſhing ſome part of his wri-- 


tings, in which the Prince complains of his having made 


known to all the world thoſe ſecrets in learning which 


he had before communicated to him in private lectures; 
concluding, That he had rather excel the reſt of mankind 


in knowledge than in power. 


LUIS A de Padilla, a lady of great learning, and 
Counteſs of Aranda, was, in like manner, angry with the 


famous Gratian, upon his publiſhing his treatiſe of the 
Diſcreto, wherein ſhe fancied that he had laid open thoſe 


maxims to common readers, which ought only to have 


been reſerved for the knowledge of the great. 


Tus objections are thought by many of ſo much 


weight, that they often defend the above mentioned au- 
thors, by affirming they have affected ſuch an obſcurity 


in their ſtyle and manner of writing, that, though eve- 
ry one may read their works, there will. be but very few 


who can comprehend their meaning. 
PERSIUS, the Latin ſatyriſt, affected obſcurity 
for another reaſon ; with which however Mr. Gowwley 1s, 


X 2 he, 
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he, tell me, that you do not know whether Perſius be a 
good poet or no, becauſe you cannot underſtand him; 
Go which very reaſon, I aftirm that he is not ſo. 


HowEveR, this art of writing unintelligibly has 


been very much improved, and followed by ſeveral of the 


moderns, who obſerving the general inclination of man- 
kind to dive into a ſecret, and the reputation many have 


acquired by concealing their meaning under obſcure 


terms and phraſes, reſoive, that they may be ſtill more 


abſtruſe, to write without any meaning at all. This 


art, as it is at preſent practiſed by many eminent authors, 
conſiſts in throwing ſo many words at a venture into dif- 
ferent periods, and leaving the curious reader to find 


the meaning of them. 


TE Egyptians, who made uſe of hieroglyphics to 
ſignify ſeveral things, expreſſed a man who confined his 
knowledge and diſcoveries altogether within himſelf, by 
the figure of a dark lanthorn cloſed on all fides, which, 
though it was illuminated within, afforded no manner of 
light or advantage to ſuch as ſtood by it. For my own 
part, as [ ſhall from time to time communicate to the 
public whatever diſcoveries I happen to make, I ſhould 
much rather be compared to an ordinary lamp, which 
conſumes and waſtes itſelf for the benefit of every paſ- 
Tenoer. 5 5 
a Fal conclude this paper with the ſtory of Roſicru- 
cius's ſepulchre. I ſuppoſe I need not inform my readers 
that this man was the author of the Ryficrucian ſect, 
and that his diſciples ſtill pretend to new diſcoveries, 
which they are never to communicate to the reſt of 
mankind. VF | 
A certain perſon, having occaſion to dig ſomewhat 
deep in the ground where this philoſopher lay interred, 
met with a {mall door having a wall on each fide of it. 
His curioſity, and the hopes of finding ſome hidden 
_ treaſure, ſoon prompted him to force open the door. 
He was immediately ſurpriſed by a ſudden blaze of light, 
and diſcovered a very fair vault : at the upper end of it 
was a ftatue of a man in armour fitting by a table, and 
leaning on his left arm. He held a truncheon in hi; 


5 right hand, and had a lamp burning before him. The 


man had no ſooner ſet one foot within the vault, than 
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the ſtatue erected itſelf from its leaning poſture, ſtood 
bolt upright; and, upon the fellow's advancing another 
ſtep, lifted up the truncheon in his right hand. The 

man ſtill ventured a third ſtep, when the ſtatue, with a 

furious blow, broke the lamp into a. thouſand pieces, and 

left his gueſt in a ſudden-darkneſs. 

_ Uron the report of this adventure, the country 
people ſoon came with lights to the ſepulchre, and diſ- 
covered that the ſtatue, which was made of braſs, was 

nothing more than a piece of clock-work ; that the floor 

of the vault was all looſe, and underlaid with ſeveral 
ſprings, which, upon any man's entering, naturally pro- 
duced that which. had happened. 5 | 

ROSICRUCIUS, ſay his diſciples, made uſe of 
this method, to ſhew the world that he had re-invented 


the ever-burning lamps of the antients, though he was 

; reſolved no one ſhould reap any advantage from the 

R diſcovery. | 5 

f 

1 No 380. Friday, May 16. 

*  Rivalem patienter babe :? „„ 
re ol Ovid. Ars Am. I. 2. v. 538: 

a With patience bear a rival in thy love. 

r FTT | Thurſday, May 8. 1712. 

„ rx charader you have in the world of being the 

; 1 Lady's philoſopher, and the pretty advice J have 

at „ - farm you 3 others in your papers, make 

d, me addreſs myſelf to- you in this abrupt manner, and 

= do deſire your opinion what in this age a woman 

en * may call a lover. I have had lately a gentleman that 

ny ] thought made pretenſions to me, inſomuch that molt 

it, * of my friends took notice of it, and thought we were 

* really married; which I did not take. much pains to 

ad © undeceive them, and eſpecially a young gentlewoman of 

113 © my particular acquaintance which was then in the coun- 

he try. She coming to town, and ſeeing cur intimacy ſo 


an | © great, ſhe gave berſelf the liberty of taking me to taſk. 
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concerning it: I ingeniouſly told her, we were not mar- 
© ried, but did not know what might be the event. She 


* ſoon got acquainted with the gentleman, and was plea- 


* ſed to take upon her to examine him about it. Now, 
whether a new face had made a greater conqueſt than 
the old, I'll leave yon to judge: but I am informed, 
© that he utterly denied all pretenſions to courtſhip, but 


_ © withal profeſſed a ſincere friendſhip for me; but whe- 


© ther marriages are propoſed by way of friendſhip, or 
© not, is what I defire to know, and what I may really 
call a lover. There are ſo many who talk in a lan- 


«* guage fit only for that character, and yet guard them- 


_ * ſelves againſt ſpeaking in direct terms to the point, 
that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh between courtſhip and 


* converſation. I hope you will do me juſtice both up- 
on my lover and my friend, if they provoke me fur- 


© ther: in the mean time, I carry it with ſo equal a be- 

- * haviour, that the nymph and the ſwain too are mightily 

© at a loſs; each believes I, who know them both well, 

_ © think myſelf revenged in their love to one another, 

* which creates an irreconcileable jealouſy. If all comes 
right again, you ſhall hear further from 
Sir, your moſt obedient Servant, 

5 5:22, irn 


Mr. SPECTATOR, April 28. 1712. 
VVoO UR obſervations on perſons that have behaved 


but there is another fault which has hitherto eſcaped 

your notice, I mean of ſuch perſons as are very 2⁊ca- 
* © lous and punctual to perform an ejaculation that is only 
_ © preparatory to the ſervice of the church, and yet neg- 
'* Jef to join in the ſervice itſelf. There is an inſtance 
* of this in a friend of Witt HONEYCOUuB's, who 
its oppoſite to me: he ſeldom comes in till the 
< prayers are about half over, and when he has entered 
© his ſeat (inſtead of joining with the congregation) he 
* devoutly holds his hat before his face for three or four 
moments, then bows to all his acquaintance, fits down, 


_ © takes a pinch of ſnuff, (if it be evening ſervice, per- 


* haps a nap) and ſpends the remaining time in ſurvey - 


ing 


L themſelves irreverently at church, 1 doubt not, 
* have had a good effect on ſome that have read them: 


© the reſt, 
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ling the congregation. Now, Sir, what I would de- 


fire, is, that you will animadvert a little on this gen- 
* tleman's practice. In my opinion, this gentleman's 
* devotion, cap · in- hand, is only a compliance to the 
* cuſtom of the place, and goes no further than a little 
* eccleſiaſtical good-Hreeding. If you will not pretend 
© to tell us the motives that bring ſuch triflers to ſolemn 
* aſſemblies, yet let me defire, that you will give this let- 


_ © ter a place in your paper, and I ſhall remain, 


Sir, your obliged bumble Servant, 


Mr. SyECTaTOR, Ot May 5 
HE converſation at a club, of which I am a 
member, laſt night, falling upon vanity and the 
deſire of being admired, put me in mind of relating 


_ © how agreeably I was entertained at my own door laſt. 
« Thurſday by a clean freſh- coloured girl, under the moſt 


elegant and the beſt furniſhed milk-pail I had ever 
© obſerved. I was glad of ſuch an opportunity of ſeeing 

the behaviour of a coquette in low life, and how ſhe 
received the extraordinary notice that was taken of her; 
which I found had affected every muſcle of her face in 
the ſame manner as it does the feature of a firſt-rate 
« toaſt at a play, or in an aſſembly. This hint of mine 
made the diſcourſe turn upon the ſenſe of pleaſure; 


which ended in a general reſolution, that the milk- 


* maid enjoys her vanity as exquiiitely as the woman of 


« quality. I think it would not be an improper ſubject 
for you to examine this frailty, and trace it to all 


© conditions of life; which is. recommended to you as 
© an occaſion of obliging many of your readers, among 
uur moſt humble Servant, © 


£5 


.* FNOMING laſt week into a coffee-houſe, not far 


c from the Exchange, with my baſket under my arm, 
© a 7ew of conſiderable note, as I am informed, takes 
© half a dozen of oranges of me, and, at the ſame time, 


_ © ſlides a guinea into my hand; I made him a curtſy, 


{and 


a3 
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and went my way: he followed me, and finding I was 
© going about my buſineſs, he came up with me, and 


© told me plainly, that he gave me the guinea with no o- 
© ther intent but to 3 my perſon for an hour. 
© Did you ſo, Sir? ſays 1: you gave it me, then, to 


make me be wicked, I'Il keep it to make me honeſt. 


However, not to be in the leaſt ungrateful, I promiſe 


you I'll lay it out in a couple of rings, and wear them 


for your ſake. I am ſo juſt, Sir, beſides, as to give e- 


© very body that aſks how I came by theſe rings this ac- 
count of my benefactor ; but, to ſave me the trouble of 
telling my tale over and over again, I humbly beg the 
-* favour of you ſo to tell it once for all, and you will 


extremely oblige, | 


Lr bumble Servant, 


May 12. = | 
1712. BETTY Lrmon. 
5 f D | Se. Brides, May Is. 1712. 


JIS: great deal of pleaſure to me, and I dare ſay 
Will be noleſs ſatisfaction to you, that I have an 


* opportunity of informing you, that the gentlemen and 


others of the pariſh of St. Brides, have raiſed a charity - 


* ſchool of fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. You 
were ſo kind to recommend the boys to the charitable 
world, and the other ſex hope you will do them the 


_ © ſame favour in Friday's Spectator for Sunday next, when 


they are to appear with their humble airs at the pariſt- 
© church of St. Brides. Sir, the mention of this may pof- 


_ © fibly be ſerviceable to the children; and ſure no one 
will omit a good action attended with no expence. | 


Iam, STIR, 


= en — The Szxrox. 


| Ne 381. 
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5 No 381. Saturday, Mar 17. 


Eguam memento rebus in arduis 
Serware mentem, non ſecus in bonis 
Ab inſolenti temperatam . 
Lætitia, moriture Del. N 
5 Hor. Od. 3. 1.2. v. 1. 
Be calm, my Delius, and ſerene, 
However fortune change the ſcent : 
in thy moſt dejected late, . 
Sink not underneath the weight; 
Mor yet, when happy days begin, 
| And the full tide comes rolling in, 
Let a fierce, unruly joy © © 


* 


Tue ſettled quiet of thy mind defirey. Axon. 


I Hav always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. The 
1 latter, I conſider as an act, the former as a habit of 
the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, chearfulneſs 
fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed into the 
greateſt tranſports of mirth, who are ſubje& to the. 
greateſt depreſſions of melancholy : on the contrary, 
chearfulneſs, though it does not give the mind ſuch an 
exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling into any 
© depths of ſorrow. Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning 
that breaks through a' gloom of clouds, and glitters for 


a moment; chearfulneſs keeps up a kind of day-hght 


in the mind, and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual ſe- 
renity. 5 BY 
Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as filled 
with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart that is 
inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment obnoxious 
to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this complexion 
have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon who was the great 
pattern of perfection, was never ſeen to laugh. . 
CnkakrulxkEss of mind is not liable to any of 
| theſe exceptions; it is of a ſerious and compoſed na- 
35 ES ture, 
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| ture; it does not throw the mind into a condition impro- 


: r 


per for the preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very conſpi - 


cuous in the characters of thoſe who are looked upon as 
the greateſt philoſophers 22 the heathens, as well as 


among thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteemed as ſaints 
and holy men among Chriſtians. 
Ix we confider chearfulneſs in three lights, with re- 


gard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 
_ th: great author of our being, it will not a little recom- 


mend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The man who 
is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only 


ealy in his thoughts, but a perfe& maſter of all the 
powers and faculties of the ſoul : his imagination is 


always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed : his temper 
is even and unruffled, whether in action or in jolitude, 


He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods which nature 


has provided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the crea- 
tion which are poured about him, and does not feel the 


full weight of thoſe accidental evils which may befal 


I, we conſider him in relation to the perſons whom he 
converſes with, it naturally produces love and good-will 
towards him. A chearful mind is not only diſpoſed to 
be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good humour 
in thoſe who come within its influence. A man finds 
himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, with the chear- 
fulneſs of his companion: it is like a ſudden ſun ſhine 


that awakens a ſecret delight in the mind, without her 


attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, 
and naturally flows out into friendſhip and benevolence 


towards the perſon who has ſo kindly an effect upon it. 


_ Wren I conſider this chearful ſtate of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
| habitual gratitude to the great author of nature. An 
inward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and 2 


to Providence under all its diſpenſations. It is a kin 


of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are placed, and a 
ſecret approbation of the divine will in bis conduct to- 
wards man. | Cn a 

Tuxxx are but two things, which, in my opinion, 


ean reaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. 


The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. A man who 


lives 


, TENETS 


2 
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lives in a ſtate of vice and impenitence, can have no 
title to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which is 
the health of the ſoul, and the natural effect of vir- 
tue and innocence, Chearfulneſs in an ill man deſerves 
a harder name than language can furniſh us with, and 
1s many degrees beyond what we commonly call folly 
er madneſs. | 1 . | 

_ ArTrne1$M, by which I mean a diſbclief of a Su- 
preme Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, under 
whatſoever titles it ſhelters itſelf, may like wiſe very rea- 
fonably deprive a man of this chearfulneſs of temper. 
There is fomething ſo particularly gloomy and offenſive 


to human nature in the proſpect of non-exiitence, that I 


cannot but wonder, with many excellent writers, how it 
is poſſible for a man to outlive the expectation of it. For 
my own part, I think the being of a God is ſo little to 
be doubted, that it is almoſt the only truth we are ſure of, 
and ſuch a truth as we meet with in every object, in 
every occurrence, and in every thought. If we look 
into the characters of this tribe of infidels, we generally 
find they are made up of pride, ſpleen, and cavil: it is 
indeed no wonder, that men, who are uneaſy to them- 
ſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the world; and how is 
it poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in him- 
ſelf, who is in danger every moment of loſing his intire 
exiſtence, and dropping into nothing ? 3 

THe vicious man and Atheiſt have therefore no pre- 


tence to chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſonably, 


ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impoſſible for any 
one to live in good humour, and enjoy his preſent exiſt- 
ence, who is apprehenſive either of torment or of anni- 
hilation ; of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 
AFTER having mentioned theſe two great principles, 
which are deſtructive of chearfulneſs in their own nature, 
as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think of any other that 
ought to baniſh this happy temper from a virtuous mind. 
Pain and fickneſs, ſhame and reproach, poverty and old 
age, nay death itſelf, conſidering the ſhortneſs of their 
duration, and the advantage we may reap from them, 
do not deſerve the name of evils. A good mind niay 
bear up under them with fortitude, with indolence, and 


with chearfulneſs of heart. The toſſing of a ay 
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does not diſcompoſe him, which he is ſure will bring him 
to a joytul harbour. | | 
A man, who uſes his beſt endeavours to live according 
to the dictates of virtue and right reaion, has two per- 
petual ſources of chearfulneſs, in the conſideration of 
his own nature, and of that being on whom he has a de- 
pendence. If he looks into himſelf, he cannnot but re- 
j Joice in that exiſtence, which is ſo lately beſtowed upon 
him, and which, after millions of ages, will be ſtill new, 
| and ſtill in its beginning. How many ſelf congratula- 
| tions naturally ariſe in the mind, when it reflects on this 
its entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of thoſe 
improveable faculties, which in a few years, and even at 
Its firſt ſetting out, have made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, 
and which will be ſtill receiving an increaſe of perfection, 
and conſequently an increaſe of happineſs ? The con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion 
of joy through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and makes 
him look upon himſelf every moment as more happy 


than he knows how to conceive. 5 
Tx ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind, 
zs, its conſideration of that being on whom we have our 
dependence, and in whom, though we behold him as 
yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his perfections, we 
ſee every thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, or 
amiable. We find ourſelves every where upheld by his 
goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an immenſity of love 
and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon a being, whoſe 
power qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity. of 
means, whoſe goodneſs and trath engage him to 
make thoſe happy who deſire it of him, and whoſe | 
unchangeableneſs will ſecure us in this happineſs to all 
eternit 7). „ es 
Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
petually cheriſh in his thoughts, will bamſh from us all no 
that ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking men are ¶ bu 
ſubject to when they lie under no real affliction, all that Il tic 
| _ anguiſh which we may feel from any evil that actually I bey 
oppreſſes us, to which I may likewiſe add thoſe little To 
cracklings of mirth and folly, that are apter to betray ¶ ma 
virtue than ſupport it; and eftabliſh in us ſuch an even | the 
and chearful temper, as makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, the 
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to thoſe with wham we converſe, and to him'whom we 
were made to pleaſe, ka e 1 
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I correſpondents ſo long as T have; but I dare ſay, I 
have given him time to 


add ice to profeſſion. 
= wouteed) excellent 


from —ͤ— hand with the candour which is na- 
tural to an ing mind; and promiſes a contrary be · 
haviour in point for the future: he will offend his 
monitor with no more errors of that kind, but thanks 
reflect upon the amiable atonement a man makes in an 
ingenuous acknow led t of a fault: all ſuch miſcar- 
riages as law from inadvertency are more than repaid by 
it ; for reaſon, though not concerned ini the injury, em- 
ploys all its force. in the atonement. : He that ſays, he 
did not deſigu to diſoblige you in ſuch an action, does as 
much as if he ſhould tell you, that though the circumſtance 
which diſpleaſed was never in his thoughts, he has that re- 
ſpect for you, that he is unſatisfied till it is wholly out of 
yours. It muſt be conſeſſed, that, when an acknowledg- 
er- ment of an oſfenet ĩs made out ai poorneſs of ſpirit, and 
all I not conviction: of beart, the circumſtance is quite different: 
are I but in the cafe of my correſpondent, where both the no- 
hat I tice is taken, and the return made in private, the affair 
* begins and ends with the higheſt grace on each ſide. 
To make the acknowledgment of a fault in the higheſt 
manner graceful, it is lucky when the circumſtances of 
the oftender place him above any ill conſequences from 
the reſentment of the perſon affended. A Dauphin of 
to || France, upon a review of the army, and a command of 
ET > . 


with an incredible agi 


intolerable to his reſentment. 
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the King to alter the poſture of it, by a march of one 


ef the wings, gave an improper order to an officer at 


the head of a brigade, who told his Highneſs, he pre- 


ſumed he had.not received the laſt orders, which were 


to move a contrary way. The prince, inſtead of taking 


*the admonition which was delivered in a manner that ac« 
counted for his error with ſafety to his underſtanding, 
ſhaked a cane at the officer; and, with the return of 


opprobrious language, perſiſted in his own'orders. The 


whole matter came neceſſarily before. the King, who 
commanded his ſon, on foot, to lay his right hand on 
the gentleman's ſtirrup us he ſat on horſeback, in ſight of 
the whole army, and aſſc his pardon. When the prince 
touched his ſtirrup, and was going to ſpeak, the officer, 
gilty, threw himſelf on the earth, 


and kiſſed: his feet. 


Tut, bach is very little concerned in the pleaſures or 
ſufferingꝭ of foals truly 


great; and the reputation, when 
an honour was. deſigned this ſoldier, appeared as much 
too great to be borne by his gratitude, as the injury was 
Wen we turn our thoughts from theſe extraor- 
dinary occurrences into common. life, we ſee an in 


nuous kind of behaviour not only make up for faults 
committed, but inla manner expiate them in the very 
commiſſion. Thus: many things, wherein a man has 


preſſed too far, he implititly excuſes, by owning, This 


1 a treſpaſi; you'll pardon my confidence: I am ſenſible 


I have no pretenſion 'to this” favour, and the like. But 


commend me to thoſe gay fellows about town who are 


directly impudent, and make up for it no otherwiſe than 


by calling themſelves ſuch, and exulting in it. But this 


fort of carriage which prompts a man againſt rules to 
urge what he has à mind to, is pardonable only when you 
ſue for another. When you are confident in preference 
of yourſelf to others of equal merit, every man that 
loves virtue and modeſty ought, in defence of thoſe qua- 


lites, to oppoſe you: but, without conſidering the mo- 


rality of the thing. let us, at this time, behold only the 
natural conſequence of candour, when we ſpeak of our- 
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Tre SPECTATOR writes often in an elegant, often 
in an argumentative, and often in a ſublime ſtyle, with 
equal ſucceſs; but how would it hurt the reputed au- 
thor of that paper to own, that, of the moſt beautiful 

ieces under Eis title, he is barely the publiſher ? There 
1s nothing but what a man really performs can be an ho- 
nour to him; what he takes more than he ought in the 
eye of the world, he loſes in the conviction of his own 
heart, and a man mult loſe his conſciouſneſs, that is, 
his very ſelf, before he can rejoice in any falſhood with- 
out inward mortification. © 5 
Wno has not ſeen a very criminal at the bar, when 


his counſel and friends have done all that they could for. 


him in vain, prevail upon the whole aſſembly to pity 
him, and his judge to recommend his caſe to the mercy 
of the throne, without offering any thing new in his de- 
fence, but that he, whom beſore we wiſhed convicted, 
became ſo out of his own mouth, and took upon him - 


ſelf all the ſhame and ſorrow we were juſt before pre- 


paring for him? The great oppoſition to this kind of 


_ candour, ariſes from the unjuſt idea people ordinarily 


have of what we call a high ſpirit. It is far from great- 


neſs of ſpirit to perſiſt in the wrong in any thing, nor is 


it a diminution of greatneſs of ſpirit to have been in the 


wrong: perſection is not the attribute of man, there- 


fore he is not degraded by the acknowledgment of an im- 
perfection: but it is the work of little minds to imitate 


the fortitude of great ſpirits on worthy occaſions, by 
obſtinacy in the wrong. This obſtinacy prevails ſo far 


upon them, that they make it extend to the defence of 
faults in their very ſervants. It would {well this paper 
to too great a length, ſhould I inſert all the quarrels and 
debates which are now 0: foot in this town; where 
one party, and in ſome caſes both, is ſenſible of being 


on the faulty fide, and have not ſpirit enough to aknow- 


ledge it. Among the ladies, the caſe is very common; 
for there are very few of them who know that it is 
to maintain a true and high ſpirit, to throw away from 


it all which itſelf diſapproves, and to ſcorn ſo pitiful a 


ſhame, as that which diſables the heart r. | 


a liberality of affections and ſentiments. The candid | 
| mird, by acknowledging and diſcarding its faults, has 
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reaſon and truth for the foundation of all its paſſions 


and defires, and conſequently is happy and fimple; the 


diſingenuous ſpirit, by indulgence of one unacknowled- 
ged error, is entangled with an after-life of guilt, ſor- 
row and perplexity. . „5 
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 Criminibus debent hortes — Juv. Sat. 1. v. 75, 


A beauteous garden, but by wice maintain'd. | 


| A I was fitting in my chamber, and thinking on a 


ſubje& for my next Spectator, I heard two or three 
. _ irregular bounces at my landlady's-door, and upon 
the opening of it, a loud chearful voice, inquiring whether 
the philoſopher was at home. The child who went 
to the door, anſwered very innocently, - that he did not 
lodge there. I immediately recollected that it was my 
good friend Sir Roctr's voice; and that I had promiſed 
to go with him on the water to Spring garden, in caſe it 
proved a ous evening. The Knight put me in mind of 
my promile from the bottom of the {tair-caſe, but told me, 
that, if I was ſpeculating, he would ſtay below till I had 
done. . Upon my coming down, I found all the children 
| of the family got about my old friend, and my landlady 
herſelf, who is a notable pratting goſſip, engaged in a con- 
ference with him; being mightily pleaſed with his ſtroak- 
ing her little boy upon the head, and bidding him be a 
good child, and mind his book. r 
Wes are no ſooner come to the Temple ſtairs, but 
we were ſurrounded with a crowd of watermen, offer- 
ing us their reſpective ſervices. Sir Roonx, after ha- 
ving looked about him very attentively, ſpied one with 
A 2 and immediately gave him orders to get 
| His boat y. As we were 3 towards it, Ton 
muſt know, ſays Sir RoGER, 1 never made uſe of any body 
| to row me, that has not either boft a leg or an arm. 
evould rather hate him a few firokes of his car, than not 


erwice, 


* 
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Service. If I was a Lord or a Biſhop, and left a barge, 
I would not put a fellow in my liuery that had not a- 
evooden-leg. ET 1 8 
Mx old friend, after having ſeated himſelf, and trim- 
med the boat with his coachman, who, being a very. 
ſober man, always ſerves for ballaſt on theſe occaſions, 
we made the beſt of our way for Yaux-hall. Sir Rookx 
obliged the waterman to By us the hiſtory of his right. 
leg, and hearing that he had left it at La- Hogue, with. 
many particulars which paſſed in: that glorious action, 
the Knight, in the triumph of his heart, made ſeveral - 
reflexions on the greatneſs of the Britiſb nation; as, that 
one Engliſhman could beat three Frenchmen; that we 
could never be in danger of Popery ſo long as we took 
care of our fleet; that the Thames was the nobleſt river 
in Europe; that London-bridge was a greater piece of work - i 
than any of the ſeven wonders of the world; with many | 
other honeſt prejudices which naturally cleave to the 
| heart of a true Eng/iiſoman. 5 
Arx ſome ſhort. pauſe, the old Knight turning 
about his head twice or thrice, to take a ſurvey of this 
at metropolis, bid me obſerve how thick the city was 


: et with churches, and that there was ſcarce a. ſingle 
ſteeple on this ſide Temple-bar.. 4 moſt Heathenifh fight ! 
1 fays Sir Roo Eu: There is no- religion at this end f 
4 the town. The fifty new churches will: very much mend 
/ the proſpect; but church-work is ſlow, church-work-is 
£ } oat a Pads - 
4 I do not remember I have any where mentioned; in 
1 Sir Rocer's character, his cuſtom of ſaluting every bo- 


dy that paſſes by him with a goodemorrow, or a good-- 

* This the old man does out of the overflowings 
his | 

ſo 


is humanity, though, at the ſame time, it renders him 
popular among all his country-neighbours, that it is 
thought to have gone a good way in making him once 
or twice knight of the thire. He cannot ** this 

exerciſe of benevolence even in town, when he meets 
with any one in his morning or evening walk. It broke 

from him to ſeveral boats that paſſed by us upon the 
8 water; but, to the Knight's great ſurpriſe, as he gave 
* the good - night to two or three young fellows a little be- 
, e our landing, one of them, inſtead of returning the ci- 


* * u — 
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vility, aſked us, what queer old put we had in the boat, 
and whether he was not aſhamed to goa wenching at 
his years? with a great deal of the like — 
Sir Rook ſeemed a little ſhocked at firſt, but at length 
aſſuming a face N a > told us, That, if he were 
. & Middleſex-Jaftice, he c make fuch wvagrants know 
that ben Majeſty's ſubjects were no more to be abuſed by wva- 
ter than by land. 5 
Wr are now arrived at Spring- garden, which is ex- 
quiſitely pleaſant at this time of the year. When I con- 
dered the ancy of the walks and bowers, with the 
Choirs and birds that ſurig upon the trees; and the looſe 
tribe of people that walked under their ſhades, I could 
not but lock upon the place as a kind of Mabometan pa- 
radiſe. Sir Roxx told me, it put him in mind of a 
little coppice by his houſe in the country, which his 
chaplain uſed to call an aviary of nightingales. Yau 
muſt underfiand, ſays the Knight, there is nothing in th: 
wworld that pleaſes a man in love ſo much as your nightin- 
. gale, Ab, Mr. SyECTaTOR! the many men. lig bi 
nights that I have walked by myſelf; and thought on 
the evidoww by the muſic of - the: nightingale! He here 
fetched a deep ſigh, and was falling into a fit of _— 
when a maſk, who came behind him, gave him a gentle 
tap upon the ſhoulder, and aſked him, if he would 
drink a bottle of mead with her? But the Knight be- 
ing ſtartled at ſo unexpected a familiarity, and diſplea- 
＋ be interrupted in his thoughts of the widow, «told 
ber, She avas @ wants baggage, and bid her go about 
/ / cnoghnd;: N 
Wer concluded our walk with a glaſs of Barton - ale, 
and a ſlice of hung-beef. When we had done eating 
ourſelves, the Knight called a waiter to him, and bid 
him carry the remainder to the waterman that had but 
one leg. I perceived the fellow ſtared upon him at the 
oddneſs of the meſſage, and was going to be ſaucy; up- 
on Which I ratified the Knight's commands with a per- 
r non nnngt ni ge as ow 
Ass we were going out of the garden, my old friend 
thinking himſelf obliged, as a member of the guoramn, 
to animadvert upon the morals of the place, told the mi- 
ſtreſs of the houſe, who ſat at the bar, that he ſhould be 
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Wedneſday, Mary 21. 3 


np May 24. N. 8. The — 8 ae 
Jo often fin fince the Cbewalier de St. George's recove- 
ry 22 him in our public prints, have now reduced tbe 


8 _ young Dauphin of France to that deſperate e condition of 
| _ weakneſs, and death itſelf, that it is hard to 
. = —<ubar method they. will take to bring bim to life again. 
a i Mean time aue are affured by a wery 3 = | 
8 that, on the 20th inſtant, this young Prince was as well as 
1 on keen Amo tele in hes his birth. As for 
* the other, they are now Jending his 121 we ſuppaſe, 97 
= an they never had the modeſty to central 2 thei 22527775 
be Bis death] toCommerci in Lorrain, attended on 

_ lemen, and a few domeſtics of litt rn 
N | Fbe Baron de — having delivered in 
g. dentials to e eee $i, | 
le ll (an office to which his greateſt enemies will acknow- 
d Him to be equal) is gone to Utrecht, whence be 
e- will proceed to Hanover, but not ſtay on at that 
a- court, for fear the peace. ſhould be. made | his 
dd 1 abſence. be. Fal. -bey, May 20. 
ut 5 
; 1 Should be thought nat mt able to read, ſhould I everlak 
ne, 1 ome exellent pieces lately come out. My Lord Biſhop 


ing f Se. Aſaph has juft now publiſoed fame Sermons, the 
bid preface to which ſeems to me to determine a great point. 
but He has, like a good man, and a good Chriſtian, in * 4 
te tion to all the — — and baſe ſubmiſſion of falſe frie 
up- #0 Princes, aſerted, that Chriſtianity left us where it Fran 
per- ½ as to our ci [wil rights. The e/ent 2 | 
i all ih of» ena at of te Pan, 
end the ſaid preface of the Lord -of St. Aſaph ould 
um, think it a little 25 F the Bart of the Fol-bo * 
mi- with impunity call men republicans for a gladugſi on 
4 be ons 27 * death of the Pretender; and treat Baron - 
al - 2 
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| Bothmar, the m_— * * - a manner as 
in otto. daun, I think every in 
England —— E N . fo- 


HE publiſhing a few ſermons, whilſt I live, the 

1 lateſt of which was preached about eight years 

© fince, and the firſt above ſeventeen, will Bs it very 

* natural for prope to inquire into the occaſion of doing 
uc 


* ſo; and to ſuch I do very willingly aflign theſe follow- 
NN . 35 Et 
Fs r, from the obſervations I have been able 


to make, for theſe many years laſt paſt, upon our pu- 
_ © blic affairs, and from the natural tendency of ſeveral 


principles and practices, that have of late been ſtudi- 


* ouſly revived, and from what has followed thereupon, 
* T could not help both fearing and preſaging, that theſe 
© nations would ſome time or other, if ever we ſhould 


© have an enterprizing prince upon the throne, of more 


( * ambition than virtue, juſtice than true honour, fall 


© into the way of all other nations, and loſe their 4 


„ PL 8 : 
Nos could 1 help foreſeeing to whoſe charge a 
great deal of this dreadful miſchief, whenever it ſtiould 
happen, would be laid; whether juſthy or unjuſtly, was 
not my buſineſs to determine: but J reſolved, for my 
© own particular part, to deliver myſelf, as well as [ 
© could, from the reproaches and the curſes of poſterity, 
_ © by publicly declaring to all the world, that although, 
din the conftant courſe of my miniſtry, I have never 
failed, on proper occaſions, to recommend, urge, and 
_ * inſiſt upon the loving, honouring, and reverencing 
_ © the prince's perſon, and holding it, according to the 
laws, inviolable and ſacred; and paying all obedience 


© and fubmiſſion to the laws, though never fo hard and 


* inconvenient to private people: yet did I never think 
* myſelf at liberty, or authoriſed to tell the people, that 
either Chriſt, St. Peter, or St. Paul, or any other holy 
* writer, had, by any doQrine delivered by them, ſub- 
© verted the /aws and conflitutions of the country in 

* which they lived, or put them in a worſe condition, 
with reſpect to their civil liberties, - than they would 


* a 1 1 Pra. 
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have been, had they not been Chriſtans. I ever thought 
it a moſt impious blaſphemy againſt that holy religion, 
to father any thing upon it that might encourage ty- 


© ranny, o on, or injuſtice in a prince, or chat 
* eahly tended to make a free and happy people faves 


and miſerable. No; people may make themſelves as 
« wretched as they will ; but let not God be called into. 
* that wicked party. When 2 and violence, and 
* hard neceſſity have brought the yoke of ſervitude up- 
* on a pegple 2 neck, religion will ſupply them with a 
patient and ſubmiſſive ſpirit under it till they can inno- 

« cently ſhake it off; but certainly religion never puts it 
© on, This always was, and this at preſent is, my judg- 
ment of theſe matters: and. I would be tranſmitted 
* to poſterity (for the little ſhare of time ſuch. names as 
mine can live) under the character of one who loved 
his country, and would be thought a good Englifman, 


£ as well as a gc | clergyman. B 1 
: TuIs character I thought would. be. tranſmitted 4 
by the following ſermons which were made for, and 1 
| if © preached in a private audience, when I could think of F 
nothing elſe but doing my duty on the occaſions that | 
« were then offered by God's providence, . without any Cs 
© manner of d of making them public: and for 1 
< that reaſon, | I give them now as they were then deli- 


« have objected a change of princi 


„had but one opinion of theſe matters; and that I think 
„is ſo reaſonable and well-grounded, that I believe I ne- 
ver can have any other. | 3 | 
© AnoTxs reaſon of my publiſhing theſe ſer- 
'S I] © mons at this time is, that I have a mind to do myſelf. 
"© I < ſome bonour,, hy dang; what honpur I could to the 


- memory of two moſt exelln princes, and who have | 
1 very highly deſerved.at the hands, of all the people of 
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A have lived to ſee our deliverance from arbitrary power 
and Popery, traduced and vilified by ſome who for- a 
merly thought it was their greateſt merit, and made it a 

part of their boaſt and glory, to have had a little hand 8 

* and ſhare in bringing it about; and others, who, with- c 
out it, muſt have lived in exile, poverty, and miſery, L 
* meanly diſclaiming it, and ufing ill the glorious inflru- 6 
ments thereof. Who would expect ſuch a requital of 

© ſuch merit? I have, I own it, an ambition of exempt- 6 

ing myſelf from the number of anthankful people: c 

And, as I loved and honoured thoſe greatprinces living, 6 
and lamented over them when * or ſo I would glad- c 
y raiſe them up a monument of praiſe as laſting as 
any thing of mine can be; and 1 chooſe to do it at c 
© this time, when it is ſo unfaſhionable a thing to ſpeak IM « 
© honourably of them. Me | c 
Tux ſermon that was preached upon the Duke of I « 
* Gloucefler's death was printed quickly after, and is now, 
© becauſe the ſubje& was ſo ſuitable, joined to the others. 
»The loſs of that moſt promiſing and hopeful prince «© 
was, at that time, I ſaw, unſpeakably great; and many « 

_ © accidents fince have convinced us, that it could not If « 
© have been over-valued. That precious life, had it . 
- *. God to have prolonged it the uſual ſpace, had « x 
ſaved us many fears and jealoufies, and dark diſtruſts, « 1 
and prevented many alarms, that have long kept us, I « « 
and will ſtill keep us, waking and uneaſy. Nothing re- 
mained to comfort and ſupport us under this heavy t 
© ſtroke, but the neceſſity it brought the King and na- I « + 
tion under, of ſettling the ſucceſſion in the houſe of I « y 
Hax OVER, and giving it an hereditary right, by a il d 
of parliament, as Ro as it continues Proteffant. So ff « 4 
much good did God, in his merciful providence, pro- t! 
< dyce from a-misfortane, which we could never other- < Y 
rs 


< wiſe have fufficiently deptored.  _. | 

Tus fourth ſermon was preached upon the Queen's I} « y 

T acceſſion to the throne, and the firſt- year in which that « & 

_ © day was ſolemnly obſerved, (for, by ſome accident or | « & 

other, it had been overlooked the year before ;) and p 

every one will ſee, without the date of it, that it was 8 

< preached we early in this reign, fince I was able only | 
ene 
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from the good appearances of things, and the happy 
turn our affairs began to take: * not = 
count up the victories and triumphs that, for ſeven 
years after, made it, in the prophet's language, a 
name and a praiſe among all the people of the earth. 
Never did ſeven ſuch years together paſs over the 
head of any Exg//þ monarch, nor cover it. with ſa' 
* much honour: the crown and ſceptre ſeemed to be 
the Queen's leaſt ornaments ; thoſe other princes wore 
in common with her; and her great perſonal virtues 
were the fame before and ſince; but ſuch was the fame 
© of her adminiſtration of affairs at home, ſuch was the 


reputation of her wiſdom and felicity in chooſing 


* miniſters, and ſuch was then eſteemed their faithful- 
« neſs and zeal, their diligence and great abilities in exe- 


cuting her commands; to ſuch a height of military 


C glory did her great General and her . armies _ the 
« Britiſh name road ; ſuch was the harmony and con- 
cord betwixt her and her allies, and ſuch was the bleſſ- 
ing of God upon all her counſels and undertakings, 
that Jam as ſure as hiſtory can make me, no prince of 


© ours ever was ſo proſperous and ſucceſsful, . ſo; be- 


© loved, eſteemed, and honoured by their ſubjects and 
their friends, nor near ſo formidable to their enemies. 
We were, as all the world imagined then, juſt entering 
* on the ways that promiſed to lead to ſuch a peace, 


* as would have anſwered all the prayers of our religious 


© Queen, the care and vigilance of a moſt able miniftry, 
© the payments of a — and obedient. people, as 
« well as. all the.glorious toils and hazards of the ſol- 


« diery ; when God, for our ſins, permitted the ſpirit of 


© diſcord to go forth, and, by troubling ſore the camp, 
* the city and the country, (and oh that it had alto- 
«-pether ſpared the places ſacred to his worſhip !) to 

Foil, for a time, this beautiful and pleaſing proſpect, 
«and give us, in its ſtead, I know not what—— Our 


« enemies will tell the reſt with pleaſure. It will be- 


come me better to pray to God, to reſtore us to the 
power of obtaining ſuch a peace, as will be to his 
* glory, the ſafety, bonour, and the welfare of the 
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to 7 te them in durſelv 
970 und eſteem are the e firſt principle of friendſhip, 

which always is imperfect, where either of theſe two is, 
wanting, 

As on the one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of loving 
a man whom we catinot eſteem ; ſo, on the other, though 
we are truly ſenfible of a man's abilities, we can never 
Klit daft Nes to the ware ths of friendſhip, without an 
affectionate good- wil towards bis perſon. 
Ffirkpsgir immediately baniſhes envy under all its 

Giferilles A man who can once doubt whether he ſhould 

rejoice in his friend's being happier chan himſelf, may 


5 — upon it that he is an utter ſtranger to this vir 
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Tuxer is ſomething in friendſhip ſo very great and 
noble, that, in thoſe fictitious ſtories which are invent- 
ed to the honour of any particular perſon, the authors 
have thought it as neceſſary to make their hero a friend 
as a lover. Achilles has is Patroclus, and rea, his 
Achates. In the firſt of theſe inſtances we may obſerve, 
for the reputation of the ſubject 1 am treating of, that 
Greece was almoſt ruined by the hero's love, but was 


preſerved by his friendſhip. 


Tre character of 4chates ſuggeſts to us an obſerva- 
tion we may often make on the intimacies of great men, 
who frequently chooſe their companions rather for the 
qualities of the heart than thoſe of the head, and preſer 
fidelity in an eaſy inoffenſive complying temper to thoſe 
endowments which make a much greater figure among 
mankind. I do not remember that Achates, who is re- 
preſented as the firſt favourite, either gives his advice, 
or ſtrikes a blow through the whole -Zneid. 

A friendſhip which makes the leaſt noiſe, is very oft - 
en moſt ulefal : for which reaſon, I ſhould prefer a pru- 
dent friend to a zealous one. 

ATTICUS, as of Se diff min of axtcnt Rows, | 
was a very remarkable inſtance of what I am here ſpeak- 
ing. This extraordinary perſon, amidſt the civil wars of 
his country, when he ſaw the defigns of all parties 
equally tended to the ſubverſion of liberty, by con- 


itantly preſerving the eſteem and affection of both the 


competitors, found means to ſerve his friends on either 
lide : and, while he ſent money to young Marius, whoſe 
father was declared an enemy of the commonwealth, 
he was himſelf one of Sy//a's chief favourites, and al- 
ways near that General. : 
Dvuzinc the war between e and Pompey, he ill 5 
maintained the ſame conduct. After the death of Cæ- 
far, he ſent money to Brutus in his troubles, and did a 
thouſand good offices to Antom's wife and friends, 
when that party ſeemed ruined. Laſtly, even in that 
bloody war between Antony and Auguſtus, Atticus ſtill 
kept his place in both their friendſtups ; inſomuch that 


the firſt, 1ays Cornelius Nepos, whenever he was abſent 


from Rome in any part of the empire, writ punctually 
to him what he was doing, what he read, and whither 
Vol. V. 1 he 
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Be intended to go; and the latter gave him conſtantly 
an exact account of all his affairs. 
A likeneſs of inclinations in every particular is ſo far 
From being requiſite to form a benevolence in two minds 
towards each other, as it is generally imagined, that I 
believe we ſhall find ſome of the firmeſt friendſhips to 
| Have been contracted between perſons of different hu- 
mours; the mind being often pleaſed with thoſe 1 
ons which are new to it, and which it does not find among 
Its own accompliſhments. Beſides, that a man, in ſome 
meaſure, ſupplies his own defects, and fancies himſelf, 
at ſecond hand, poſſeſſed of thoſe good qualities and en- 
dowments which are in the poſſeſhon of him who in the 
eye of the world is looked on as his other /elf. == 
Inx moft difficult province in friendſhip is the letting 
à man ſee his faults and errors, which ſhould, if poſſible, 
be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our advice is given 
Him, not ſo much to pleaſe ourſelves as for his own ad- 
vantage. The reproaches, therefore, of a friend ſhould 
always be ſtrictly juſt, and not too frequent. | 
Tux violent defire of pleaſing in the perfon reproved, 
may otherways change into a deſpair of doing it, while 
he finds himſelf cenſured for faults he is not conſcious 
of. A mind that is ſoftened and humanized by friend- 
| ſhip, cannot bear frequent reproaches ; either it muſt 
quite fink under the oppreſſion, or abate conſiderably of 


_ the value and eſteem it had for him who beftows them. 


THe proper buſineſs of friendſhip is to inſpire life and 
courage ; and a ſoul thus ſupported, out-does itſelf ; 
whereas, if it be unexpeGiedly deprived of theſe ſuc- 
cours, it droops and languiſhes. 5 
VV are, in ſome meaſure, more inexcuſable if we vio- 
late our duties to a friend, than to a relation: ſince the 
former ariſe from a voluntary choice, the latter from a 
neceſſity to which we could not give our own conſent. 

As it has been ſaid, on one fide, that a man ought 
not to break with a faulty friend, that he may not expoſe 
the weakneſs of his choice; it will doubtleſs hold much 
ſtronger with reſpect to a worthy one, that he may never 
be upbraided for having loft ſo valuable a treaſure which 
was once in his poſſeſſion. 129 5 X 
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Cum triſtibus ſevere, cum remiſſis jucunde, cum ſenibus 
grawiter, cum juventute comiter Vivere. 1 
TH E piece of Latin on the head of this paper is 
part of a character extremely vicious, but I have ſet 
down no more than may fall in with the rules of 
juſtice and honour. Cicero ſpoke it of Cataline, aubo, he 
ſaid, lived with the ſad ſeverely, with the chearful agree 
ably,, with the old gravely, with the young pleaſantly ;. 
he added, with the wicked boldly, with the wanton la-. 
ſeiviouſly. The two laſt inſtances of his complaiſance I. 
forbear to conſider, having it in my thoughts at preſent 
only to ſpeak of obſequious behaviour, as it ſits upon a 
companion in pleaſure, not a man of defign and intrigue. 
To vary with every humour in this manner, cannot be 
agreeable, except it comes from a man's own temper and 
natural complexion ; to do it out of an ambition to ex- 
cel that way, is the moſt fruitleſs and unbecoming proſti- 
tution imaginable. To pat on an artful part to obtain: 
no other end but an unjuſt praiſe from the undiſcerning, 
is of all endeavours the moſt deſpicable. A man muſt 
be ſincerely pleaſed to become pleaſure, or not to inter- 
rupt that of others: for this reaſon, it is a moſt calamitous 
circumſtance, that many people, wha want to be alone, 
or ſhould be ſo, will. come into converſation. It is cer-- 
tain, that all men, who are the leaſt given to reflexion,, 
are ſeized with an inclination that way; when, perhaps, 
they had rather be inclined to company : but indeed they 
had better go home, and be tired with themſelves, than. 
force themſelves upon others to recover their good-hu- 
mour. In all this, the caſe of communicating to a friend. 
& ſad thought or difficulty, in order to relieve a heavy 
heart, ſtands excepted ; but what is here meant, is, that. 
a man ſhould always go with inclination to the turn of. 
the company. he is going into, or not pretend to be of the- 
party. It is certainly a happy temper to be * | 
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_ Hive with all kinds of diſpoſitions, becauſe it argues a 


mind that lies open to receive what is pleaſing to others, 


and not obſtinately bent on any particularity of its own, 
Tus is it which makes me pleaſed with the character 

of my good acquaintance Acaſto. You meet him at the 
tables and converſations of the wiſe, the impertinent, 
the grave, the frolic, and the witty ; and yet his own 
character has nothing in it that can make him particu- 
_ larly agreeable to any one ſect of men; but 4ca/to has na- 
tural good ſenſe, good nature and diſcretion, ſo that eve- 
ry man enjoys himſelf in his company; and, though 4- 
caſto contributes nothing to the entertainment, he never 
was at a place where he was not welcome a ſecond time. 
Without theſe ſubordinate qualities of Acaffo, a man 
of wit and learning would be painful to the generality of 


markind, inftead of being pleaſing. Witty men are apt 


o imagine they are agreeable as ſuch, and, by that means, 
gou the worſt companions imaginable ; they deride the 
A abſent, or rally the preſent, in a wrong manner, not know- 
ing that, if you pinch or gickle a man, till he is uneaſy in 


| His ſeat, or ungracefully diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 


* 


tze company, you equally hurt him. ” 
Il was going to ſay, the true art of being agreeable in 
company, (but there can be no ſuch thing as art in it), 


2s to appear well-pleaſedwith thoſe you are engaged with, 
and rather to ſeem well entertained, than to bring enter- 


tainment to others. A man thus diſpoſed is not indeed 
What we ordinarily call > good companion, but eſſen- 
tially is ſuch, and in all tae parts of his converſation has 


ſomething friendly in his behaviour, which conciliates 
mens minds more than the higheſt ſallies of wit or ſtarts 


of humour can poſſibly do. The feebleneſs of age in a 
man of this turn, has ſomething which ſhould be treated 
_ with reſpect even in a man no otherwiſe venerable. The 
forwardneſs of youth, when it proceeds from alacrity and 

not inſolence, has alſo its allowances. The companion 
ho is formed for ſuch by nature, gives to every chara- 

Ger of life its due regards, and is ready to account for 
their imperfections, and receive their accompliſhments 

as if they were his own. It muſt appear, that you re- 

ceive law from, and not give it to your company, to 
make you agreeable. „ e a 
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I remember Tully, ſpeaking, I think, of Antony, ſays,. 


that, in eo facetiæ erant, que nulla arte tradi paſſunt: he 


| had a witty mirth, which could be acquired by no art. 


This quality muſt be of the kind of which Fam now: 


| ſpeaking ; for all ſorts of behaviour which depend upon 


obſervation and knowledge of life, is to be acquired; 
but that which no one can deſcribe, and is apparently 
the act of nature, muſt be every where prevalent, be- 
cauſe every thing it meets is a fit occaſion to exert it ; 
for he who follows nature can never be improper or 
unſeaſonable. 5 = 
How unaccountable, then, muſt their behaviour be, 
who, without any manner of conſideration of what the. 
company they have juſt now entered. are upon, give 
themſelves the air of a meſſenger, and make as diſtin&. 
relations of the occurrences they laſt met with, as if they; 


had been diſpatched from thoſe they talk to, to be pun- 


Rually exact in a report of thoſe circumſtances : it is- 


unpardonable to thoſe who are met to enjoy one another, 
that a freſh man ſhall pop in, and give us only the laft. 


part of his own life, and put a ſtop to ours during the. 
hiſtory. If ſuch a man comes from charge, whether. 
you will or not, you muſt hear how the ſtocks go; and, 


though you are ever ſo intently employed on a graver 
ſubject. a young fellow of the other end of the town will. 


take his place, and tell you Mrs. ſuch- a- one is charming- 


ly handſome, becauſe he juſt now ſaw her. But I thin 


I need not dwell on this ſubject, ſince IT have acknowled- 


ged there can be no rules made for excelling this way; 


and precepts of this kind fare like rules for writing. 
E. which, it is ſaid, may have prevented ill poets,, 
never made good ones. LY „„ 
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No 387. Saturday, May 24. 
Quid pure trarguillet Hor. Ep. 18. 1. 1. v. roa. 


What calms the breaft, and makes the mind ſerene. 


1 N my laſt Saturday s paper, I ſpoke of chearfulneſs as 
1 it is a nora] habit of the mind, and — 


mentioned ſuch moral motives as are apt to cheriſh 


and keep alive this happy temper in the ſoul of man: 
I ſhall now confider chearfulneſs in its natural ſtate, and. 
reflect on thoſe motives to it, which are indifferent ei- 
ther as to virtue or vice. 


CHEARFULNESS is, in the fir place, the beſt promo- 


ter of health. Repinings and ſecret murmurs of heart 
give ſo imperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fibres of 
Which the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out the 


machine inſenfibly ; not to mention thoſe violent fer- 


ments which they ſir up in the blood, and thoſe irregular 
diſturbed motions, which they raiſe in the animal ſpirits. 
I fcarce remember, in my own obſervation, to have met 


with many old men, or with ſuch, who (to uſe our 


 Engli/ſo phraſe) wwear well, that had not at leaſt a certain 
| Indojence in their humour, if not a more than ordinary 
gaiety and chearfulneſs of heart, The truth of it is, 
| health and chearfulneſs mutually beget each other; with 
this difference, that we ſeldom meet with a great degree 


of health which is not attended with a certain chearful- 


neſs, but very often ſee chearfulneſs where there is no 
great degree of health. 


CHzarFULNESS bears the ſame friendly regard to the 


mind as to the body : it baniſhes all anxious care and 
diſcontent, ſooths and compoſes the paſſions, and keeps 
the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But, having already 
touched on this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here take no- 

tice, that the world, in,which we are placed, is filled 


with innumerable objects that are proper to _ and 


Deer alive this happy * of mind. S 
Ir 
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_ raiſe pleaſing ideas in us by the delightful 
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Ir we conſider the world in its ſabſerviency to man, 
one would think it was made for our uſe; but, if we 
conſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
be apt to conclude it was made for our pleaſure. The 
ſun, which is as the great ſoul of the univerſe, a ad produ- 
ces all the neceſſaries of liſe, has a particular influence 


in chearing the mind of man, and making the heart glad. 


Tnosz ſeveral living creatures which are made for 
our ervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill 
the woods with their muſic, furniſh us with game, or 

nk of their 

appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as re- 

freſhing to the imagination, as to the ſoil through which 
EE r . 

THERE are writers of great diſtinction, who have 


made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 


earth is covered with green, rather than with any other 
colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of light and ſhade, 
that it comforts and ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weak. 
ning or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſeveral painters: 
have a green cloth hanging near them, to caſc the eye 
upon, after too great an application to there colouring. 
A famous modern philoſopher accounts for it in the fol- 
lowing manner: all colours that are more luminous, 


overpower and diffipate the animal ſpirits which are em- 


ployed in ſight : on the contrary, thoſe that are more ob- 
ſcure do not give the animal ſpirits a. fufficient exerciſe ;. 
whereas, the rays that produce in us the idea of green, 
fall upon the eye in ſuch a due proportion, that they. 
give the animal ſpirits their proper play, and, by keeping. 
up the ſtruggle in a juſt balance, excite a very plealivg 
and agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be what it will, 
the effect is certain; for which reaſon, the poets aſcribe. 
to this particular colour the epithet of chearfu/. | 
To conſider further this double end in the works 
of nature, and how they are, at the ſame time, both. 
uſeful and entertaining, we find that the moſt important 
parts in the vegetable world are thoſe which are the moſt 
autiful. Theſe are the ſeeds by which the ſeveral races 
of plants are propagated and continued, and which are. 
always rt | in flowers or bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to 


kide her principal deſign, and to be woods 
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the earth gay and delightful, while ſhe is carrying on her 


reat work, and intent upon her own preſervation. The 
| HED after the ſame manner, is employed in lay- 
ing out the whole country into a kind of garden or land- 
Kip, and making every thing {mile about him, whulſt,, 
in reality, he thinks of nothing but of the harveſt, and 
increaſe which is to ariſe from it. 


We may further obſerve how Providence has taken 


care to keep up this chearfulneſs in the mind of man, by 


having formed it after ſuch a manner, as to make it ca- 


pable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects which. 
feem to have very little uſe in them; as from the wild- 
neſs of rocks and deſarts, and the like. groteſque parts 
of nature. Thoſe who are verſed in philoſophy may: 

ſtill carry this conſideration higher by obſerving, that, if 


matter had appeared to us endowed only with thoſe real 


qualities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would have made. 
but a very joyleſs and uncomfortable figure ; and why. 
has Providence given it a power of ucing in us ſuch, 
Imaginary qualities, as taſtes and colours, ſounds and 
_ fmells, heat and cold, but that man, while he is con- 
verſant in the lower ftations of nature, might have his. 
mind cheared and delighted with agreeable ſenſations ? 
In ſhort, the whole univerſe is a kind of theatre filled. 


with objects that either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, 


or admiration. _ 


Tat: reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 


viciſſitade of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, 
with all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face: 
of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſ- 
hon of beautiful and pleaſing images. : 
I fhall not here mention the ſeveral entertainments of 


art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, converſa-- 
tion, and other accidental diverſrons of life, becauſe I. 
would only take notice of ſuch incitements to a chearful 
temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all ranks and 
conditions, and which may ſufficiently ſnew us, that: 


Providence did not deſign this world ſhould be filled with 
murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of man ſhould. 


de involved in gloom and melancholy. 


* 


l the more inculcate this chearfulneſ: of temper, as it 
is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſeryed to be 


more 


t 
2 
8 


JJC. ͤ 6. 
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more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is a 
kind of demon that haunts our iſland, and often conveys 
herſelf to us in an eaſterly wind. A celebrated French 
noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who begin their romances 
with the flowery ſeaſon of the year, enters on his tory 
thus: In the gloomy month of November, <vhen the people 
ef England hang and drown themſelves, a diſconſolate lover 
walked out into the fields, &c. 5 
Every one ought to fence againſt the temper of 
his climate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in 
himſelf thoſe conſiderations which may give him a ſere- 
nity of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully a- 
gainſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes which are com- 
mon to human nature, and which, by a right improve- 
ment of them, will - om a ſatiety of joy, and an un- 
oy | | 


Interrupted happineſs. 


Ar the ſame time that I would engage my reader to 


ceonſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I muſt own 


there are many evils which naturally ſpring up amidſt 
the entertainments that are provided for us ; -but theſe, if 
rightly confidered, ſhould be far from overcaſting the 


mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that chearfulneſs of 
temper which I have been recommending. This inter- 


rſion of evil with good, and pain with pleaſure, in 
the works of nature, 1s very truly aſcribed by Mr. Locke 


in his eſſay on human underſtanding, to a moral rea- 


ſon, in the following words: 535 
BEYOND all this, aue may find another reaſon why 
God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of plea- 
ſure and pain, in all the things that environ and affect 
us, and blended them together, in almoſt all that our thoughts 
and ſenſes hade to do with; that axe finding imperfection, 
difjatisfaftion, and want of compleat happineſs in all 
the enjoyments which the creatures can afford us, might be 


led to feek it in the enjoyment of him, with whom there 


is fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures 
for crermare. 50 
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Tibi res antique laudis et artis 

| n ; Jones aufus recludere fontes. 5 

| . _ 

For thee, I dare andch the ſacred ſpring, 
Aud arts diſclos'd by antient fages ing. 


3 srrcrarox, | 

T is my cuſtom, when I read your papers, to read 
over the quotations in the authors from whence 
. you take tow: as you mentioned a paſſage lately 
© out of the ſecond chapter of Solomon's Song, it.occaſion- 
 « ed my looking into it; and, Sr pro reading it, I thought 
the 4 ſo exquiſitely ſoft der, that I could not 
* help making this paraphraſe of it; * now it is 

done, I can as little — ſending to you. Some 
marks of your approbation, which have already re- 


ceeived, have given me ſo ſenſible a taſte of them, that 


; — cannot Gorbear endeavourin afier them as often 1 
< can with any appearance of ccels. = 


Ian, SK, Tz 
Your moſt obedient bunble ga. 


The Second Chapter of Solomon's Song. 


i» 

8 *. * Sharon's field the Bluſoing rofe- 
Dees its chafi boſom to the morn diſcloſe, 
Whilſt all around the zephyrs bear 

TY: The fragrant odours thro" the air; 

Or as the lily in the ſbady wale, 
Does o'er each fiow'r with beautcous pride prevail, 
| And fland with dewws and kindeft ſun-ſhine ble ft, - 
| B fair pre-eminence ſuperior to the ref: 

So if my love, with happy influence, ſhed 
Wis eyes bright 3 on his lover's bead, 


Then 


Then ſhall the, roſe of Sharon's field, 
And whiteft lilies to my beauties yield. 
Then faireſt flours with ſtudious art combine, 
The roſes with the likes join, = 
And their united charms are leſs than mine, 
As much as faireſt lilies can farpaſs 
A thorn in beauty, 2 in height the graſt; 
So abe, my lowe, among the virgins, ſhine, 
Adorn d with graces more than Bal diuine; 
Or as a tree, that, glorious to behold, 
II bung with aples all of ruday gold, 
Heſperian fruit ! and beautifully bigk, 
Extend. its branches to the My; 5 
So does my love the wirgins eyes invite 
*Tis he alone can fix their wand'ring fight, 
Among ten thouſand eminently bright. 
%%% 
Beneath his pleaſing ſhade 
My wearied limbs at eaſe I laid, - 
And on his fragrant boughs reclin'd my head. 
I pull d the golden fruit with eager haſte ; 
Sqveet was the fruit, and pleaſing to the taſte : 
With ſparkling wine he crown'd the bowl, 
With gentle ecſtafies he fil”d my ſſcul; 
Toyous we ſat beneath the ſhady grove, 


And o'er my head he hung the banners of his love. 


1 IV. 
T faint I die! my labouring breaſt 
I with the mighty weight of love oppreſt; 
I feel the fire poſſeſs my beart, 
And pain convey'd to ev'ry part. 
 Thro' all my'weins the paſſion flies 
Y feeble ſoul forſakes its place, 
A trembling faintneſs ſeals my eyes 
Aud paleneſs dwells upon my face: 
Oh ! let my lowe with pow:'rful odours ſlay 
My fainting lave-fick foul, that dies away ; 
One hand beneath me let bim place, 
With tother preſs me in a chaſie embrace. 
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T charge you, nymphs of Sion, as you go 
Arm'd with the ſounding quiver and the bow, 
5 buljt thro the loneſome woods you rove, 

Tou ne er diſturb my ſleeping love. 
| Be only gentle zephyrs there, 

With downy wings to fan the air; 
Let ſacred filence dwell around, 
To heep off each intruding ſound: 
And awhen the balmy ſlumber 2 bis eyes, 


May he to joys, en Ken till then, ariſe. 
VI. 
Bat fee! he comes] with what ige gate 
Hr onward bears his lowely fiate ! 
New thro" the lattice he appears, 
With foftef! words diſpels my fears ; 
Ariſe, my fair one, and receive 
All the pleaſures love can give. 

For now the ſullen winter's paſt, 

No more abe fear the northern blaſt; 3 
No florms mor threat ning clouds appear, 
No falling rains deform the year. 

My lowe admits of no delay, 
| 4 m * far, and come away, 
* 
Already fee ! the teeming earth 
Brings forth the fours her beauteous birth, 
The des, and foft deſcending ſhoww'rs, 
Nurſe the new. born tender flow'rs. 
| Hark! the, birds melodious ſing, 

And feweetly uſher in the ſpring. 

Cloſe by his fellow fits the yl | on, 
And, billing, whiſpers her his love. 7s 
The ſireading wines with bloſſoms fevell, 
Dif fing round a grateful ſmell, 

Ariſe, my fair one, and receive 

All the bleſſings love can give : 
For love admits of no delay, 


Ariſe, WA 2 . 


VIII. 4 


Ne 388, 
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Ar to its mate the conſtant dove 
Flies thro' the covert of tht ſpicy grove, 
So let us haften to Jome lonely ſhade, 
There let me ſafe in thy Iov'd amm be laid, 
ere no intruding hateful noiſe 

Shall damp the ſound of thy melodious voice; 

Where I may gaxe, and mark each beauteous grace; 
Far Feet thy voice, and lovely is thy face, 


IX. 


4s all of me, my love, is thine, 
Let all of thee be ever mine. 
Among the lilies aue will play. 
Fairer, my love, thou art than they; 
Till the purple morn ariſe, 
And balmy ſleep forſake thine eyes; 
Till the gladſome beams of day 
Remove the ſhades of night away ; 
Then, when ſoft ſleep ſhall from thy eyes 1 
Riſe like the bounding roe, or lufly hart, 

Glad to behold the light again „„ 

Fron Bether 5 mountains darting o'er the Plain. r : 
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| 3 pii euere parentes. r 
Their pious fires a better le Nen * : 


OTHING has more ſurpriſed the bad i in 
England, than the price which a ſmall book, in- 
titled Spaccio della 1 „ia triomfante, bore in a late 
Auction. This book was ſold for thirty pound. As it 
was written by one Jordanus Brunus, a profeſſed Atheiſt, 
with a deſign to depreciate religion, every one was apt 
to fancy, from the extravagant price it bore, that there 
muſt be ſomething 1 in it very formidable. „% 
Vor. V. 1 Aa „„ 
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I muſt confeſs, that, happening to get a fight of 
- one of them myſelf, I could not forbear peruſing it with 
this apprehenſion ; but found there was ſo very little 
danger in it, that I ſhall venture to give my readers a 
fair account of the whole plan upon which this wonder» 
ful treatiſe is built. AY OL 
THe author pretends that Jupiter once, upon a time, 
reſolved on a reformation of the conſtellations : for 
which purpoſe, having ſummoned the ſtars together, he 
complains to them of the great decay of the worſhip of 
the Gods, which ke thought ſo much the harder, having 
called ſeveral of thoſe celeſtial bodies by the names of 
the heathen deities, and, by that means, made the hea- 
vens as it were a book of the Pagan theology. Momus 
tells him, that this is not to be wondered at, fince there 
were ſo many ſcandalous ſtories of the deities ; uponwhich 
the author takes occaſion to caſt reflexions upon all other 
religions, concluding, that Jupiter, after a full hearing, 
diſcarded the deities out of heaven, and called the ſtars 
by the names of the moral virtues. „ 
Tuis ſhort fable, which has no pretence in it to 
reaſon or argument, and but a very ſmall ſhare of wit, 
has however recommended itſelf wholly by its impiety, 
to thoſe weak men, who would diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by the fingularity of their opinions. - 
Tux are two conſiderations which have been oft- 
en urged againſt Atheiſts, and which they never yet could 
get over. The firſt is, that the greateſt and moſt eminent 
| perſons of all ages have been againſt them, and always 
complied with the public forms of worſhip eſtabliſhed 
in their reſpective countries, when there was nothing 


in them either derogatory to the honour of the Supreme 


: Being, or prejudicial to the good of mankind. 


Tux Plato's and Crcero's among the antients ; the 


Bacon, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among our own coun- 
trymen, are all inftances of what I have been ſaying ; 
not to mention any of the divines, however celebrated, 
ſince our adverſaries challenge all thoſe, as men who 

have too much intereſt in this-caſe to be impartial evi- 


_  dences. > | 


Bur what has been often urged as a conſideration of 


wuch more weight, is, not only the opinion of the better | 


ſort, 
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ſort, but the general conſent of mankind to this great. 
trath ; which, I think, could not poſſibly have come to- 
paſs, but from one of the three following reaſons ; either 
that the idea of a God is innate and co-exiftent with the- 
mind itſelf; or that this truth is ſo very obvidus, that it 

z diſcovered by the firſt exertion of reaſon in perſons of 
| the moſt ordinary capacities; or, laſtly, that it has been 
delivered down to us through all ages, by a tradition from 
the firſt man. 1 | 
THe atheiſts are equally confcunded, to which ever 
of theſe three cauſes we aſſign it: they have been ſo 
preſſed by this laſt argument from the general conſent of 
mankind, that, after great ſearch and pains, they pretend 

s to have found out a nation of atheiſts, I mean that po- 

e lite people the Hottentots. _— 

I dare not ſhock my readers with a deſcription of the 


r cuſtoms and manners of theſe barbarians, who are, in 
7, every reſpect, ſcarce one degree above brutes, having no 
's | language among them but a confuſed gabb/e, which is. 
| neither well anderſtood by themſelves or others. 

o | 17 is not however to be imagined, how mueh the a- 
t, | theiſts have gloried in theſe their good friends and allies. 
v, I: we boaſt of aSccrates or a Seneca, they may now: 
| confront them with theſe great philoſophers the Hct=- 
- tentots. 2 | : | 

* Tuovon even this point has, not without reaſon, been. 


14 || ſeveral times controverted, I ſee no manner of harm it 
nt | could do religion, if we ſhould entirely give them up 
ys || this elegant part of mankind. 55 7 
ed Mrrnixks nothing more ſhews the weakneſs of their. 
ng | cauſe, than that no diviſion of their fellow creatures join- 
me | with them, but thoſe among whom they themſelves own 
reaſon is almoſt defaced, and who have little elſe but. 


their ſhape, which can intitle them to any place in the 
an- | ſpecies. 8 5 5 
g BESs ID ES theſe poor creatures, there have now and 
ed, | then been inſtances of a few crazed people in ſeveral 
ho nations, who have denied the exiſtence of a Deity. 


Jof a God; and taking up a ſtraw which lay before him 


Tu catalogue of theſe is however very ſhort : even 
Fanini, the moſt celebrated champion for the cauſe, pro- 
feſſed before his judges, that he believed the exiſtence. 
on 


e 
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on the ground, aſſured them, that alone was ſufficient to 
convince him of it; alleging ſeveral arguments to prove, 
that it was impoſiible nature alone could create any 
thing. ps 

| ik the other day reading an account of Ca/imir 
 Lyfeinjki, a Gentleman of Poland, who was convicted and 

executed for this crime. The manner of his puniſh- 
ment was very particular. As ſoon as his body was 
burnt, his aſhes were put into a cannon, and ſhot into 
the air towards Tartary. | 
I am apt to believe, that, if ſomething like this me- 
thod of puniſhment ſhould prevail in Exgland, ſuch is the 
natural good ſenſe of the Britiſßb nation, that, whether 
we rammed an atheiſt whole into a great gun, or pulve 
rized our infidels, as they do in Peolazd, we ſhould not 
have many charges. | 


I ſhould, however, propoſe, while our ammunition | 


laſted, that, inſtead of Tartary, we ſhould always keep 


two or three cannons ready pointed towards the Cape 
of Gord Hefe, in order to ſhoot our unbelievers into the 


country of the Hotrertots. 


In my opinion, a ſolemn, judicial death is too great 
an honour for an atheiſt; though I muſt allow, the me- 


thod of exploding nim, as it is practiſed in this ludicrous 
kind of martyrdom, has ſomething in it proper enough 
to the nature of his offence. | 


THERE is indeed a great objection againſt this man- 4 


ner of treating them. Zeal for religion is of ſo active 
a nature, that it ſeldom knows where to reſt ; for which 
reaſon J am afraid, after having diſcharged our atheiſts, 
we might poſſibly think of ſhooting off our ſectaries; and, 
as one does not foreſee the viciſſnude of human affairs, 
it might, one time or other, come to a man's own turn 
to fly out of the mouth of a demi -· culverin.ʃ 

Is any of my readers imagine, that I have treated 
theſe gentlemen in too ludicrous a manner, I muſt con- 
feſs, for my own part, I'think reaſoning againſt ſuch un- 


believers upon a point that ſhocks the common ſenſe of 


mankind, is doing them too great an honour, giving 


them a figure in the eye of the world, and making peo- 


pu fancy, that they have more in them than they really 
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As for thoſe perſons who have any ſcheme of religious 
worſhip, I am for treating ſuch with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs, and ſhould endeavour to ſhew them their errors. 
with the greateſt temper and humanity ; but, as theſe 
miſcreants are for throwing down religion in general, 
for ſtripping mankind of what themſelves own is of ex- 
cellent uſe in all great ſocieties, without once offering to 
eſtabliſh any thing in the room of it; I think the elt 
way of dealing wih them, is to retort their own weapons 
__ them, which are thoſe of ſcorn and mockery. 


No 390. Wedneſday, May 28. 
Non pudendo fed non faciends id quod nou decet impiidentior 


nomen effugere debemus. Re. . 
The way to avoid the. reputation of impudence, is, nut to 


| be aſpamed of what we do, but never I do aubat aue | 


| aught to be afpamed of. - 
M ANY are the epiſtles I receive from ladies ex- 


tremely afflicted that they lie under the obſer- - - 


vation of ſcandalous people, who love to de- 
fame their neighbours, and make the unjuſteſt interpre- - 


tation of innocent and indifferent actions. They deſcribe 


their own behaviour ſo unhappily, that there indeed lies 

ſome cauſe of ſuſpicion upon them... It is certain, that - 
there is no authority for perſons who have nothing elſe 
to do to paſs away hours of converſation upon the miſ- 

carriages-of other people; but, fince they will do ſo, 
they who value their reputation ſhould be cautious of 
appearances to their diſadvantage. But very often our 


young women, as well as the middle-aged and the gax 


part of thoſe growing old, without entering into a for- - 
mal league for that purpoſe, to a woman agree upon a 
ſhort way to preſerve their characters, and go on in a 
way that at beit is only not vicious. The methad is, 
when an HI-natured or talkative girl has ſaid any thing 

chat bears hard upon ſome part of another's cis | 
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this creature, if not in any of their little cabals, is run 
down for the moſt cenſorious dangerous body in the 
world. Thus they guard their reputation rather than 
their modeſty ; as if guilt lay in being under the im- 
utation of a fault, we. pra in a commiſſion of it. Or- 
cilla is the kindeſt poor thing in the town, but the 
moſt bluſhing creature living: it is true, ſhe has not 
loſt the ſenſe of ſhame, but ſhe has loſt the ſenſe of in- 


nccence. If ſhe had more confidence, and never did 


any thing which ought to ſtain her cheeks, would ſhe 
not be much more modeſt without that ambiguous ſuf- 
fuſion, which is the livery both of guilt and inno- 
cence? Modeſty conſiſts in being conſcious of no ill, 
and not in being aſhamed of having done it. When 
people go upon any other foundation than the truth of 
their own hearts for the conduct of their actions, it 
lies in the power of ſcandalous tongues to carry the 
world before them, and make the reſt of mankind fall 
in with the ill, for fear of reproach. On the other 
hand, to do what you ought is the ready way to make 
calumny either ſilent or ine ſtectually malicious. Spenſer, 
in his fairy queen, ſays admirably to young ladies un- 
der the diſtreſs of being defamed: _ LE 


The beß, ſaid he, that I can you adviſe, 
1s to avoid th' occaſion of the ill; 
For, when the cauſe, whence evil doth ariſe, 
Removed is, th' effet ſurceaſeth flill. 
 Abtain from pleoſure, and reſtrain your will, 
Subdue defire, and bridie looſe delight : 
Uſe feanted diet, and forbear your fill ; 
Shun ſecrecy, and talk in open fight: 
$0 ſhall you foon repair your preſent evil plight. 


nſtead of this care over their words and actions, re- 
commenced by a poet in old Queen Beſe's days, the 
modern way is to do and ſay what you pleaſe, and yet 
be the pretrieft fort of woman in the world. If fathers 
and brothers will defend a lady's honour, ſhe is quite 
as ſafe as in her own innocence. Many of the diſtreſſed, 
who ſuffer under the malice of evil tongues, are ſo 
| Harmles that they are every day they live aſleep - 

ns ER b twelve 
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tolerable order. 
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twelve at noon ; concern themſelves with nothing but 


their own perſon till wo; take their neceſſary food 


between that time and four ; viſit, go to the play; and 
ſit up at cards till towards the enſuing morn: and the 
malicious world ſhall draw concluſions from innocent 


glances, ſhort whiſpers, or pretty familiar ralleries 


with faſhionable men, that theſe fair ones are not as 
rigid as veſtals. It is certain, ſay theſe goodeſt crea- 


_ tures very well, that virtue does not conſiſt in con- 


ſtrained behaviour and wry faces, that muſt be al- 
lowed ; but there is a decency in the aſpect and man- 


ner of ladies contracted from a habit of virtue, and 
from general reflexions that regard a modeſt conduct, 
all which may be underſtood, though they cannot be 
| deſcribed. A young woman of this ſort claims an e- 
ſteem mixed with affection and honour, and meets with 
no defamation ; or, if ſhe does, the wild malice is over- 


come with an undiſturbed perſeverance in her inno- 


cence, To ſpeak freely, there are ſuch coveys of co- 


quettes about this town, that, if the peace were not kept 
by ſome impertinent tengues of their own ſex, which 


keep them under ſome reſtraint, we ſhould have no 


manner of engagement upon them to keep them in any 


As I am a SyECTATOR, and behold how plainly one 


part of womankind balance the behaviour of the o- 
ther, whatever I may think of tale-bearers or flan- 
derers, I cannot wholly ſuppreſs them, no more than a 


general would diſcourage ſpies. The enemy would 


_ ealily ſurpriſe him whom they knew had no intelli- 


gence of their motions. It is ſo far qtherwiſe with me, 


that I acknowledge I permit a ſhe-ſlanderer or two in 
every quarter of the town, to live in the characters of 
coquettes, and take all the innocent freedoms of the 


reſt, in order to ſend me information of the behaviour 
of their reſpective fiſterhood. „ E 
Bor, as the matter of reſpe& to the world, which 


| looks on, is carried on, methinks it is ſo very eaſy 
it 


to be what is in the general called virtuous, that 
need not coſt one hour's reflexion in a month to pre- 


|  ferve that appellation. It is pleaſant to hear the pretty 


rogues talk of virtue and vice among each other : 


' 4B4 


ſhe is the lazieſt creature in the world, but I muſt 
confeſs ſtrictly virtuous ; the peeviſheſt huſſy breathing, 
| but as to her virtue, ſhe i is without blemiſh : ſhe has 
not the leaſt charity for any of her acquaintance, 
but T muſt allow rigidly virtuous. As the unthink- 
ing part of the male world call every man a man of ho- 


nour who is not a coward; ſo the croud of the other 


fex terms every woman who will not be a wench vir- 
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| — tu prece poſcis emaci, 
Quæ niſi ſeductis nequeas committere diwis: 


4s. bena pars procerum tacita libabit acerra. 


| Haud cui vis promptum eſt, mur murque humileſque ju FADE. 


| Tollere de templis; et aperto wivere voto. 
Mens bona, fama, fides ; hac clare, et ut audiat Hoſpes <. A 
Alla fibi introrſum, et ſub lingua immurmurat: o fi” 
— Ebullit patrui preclarum funus ! et o fi 
Sub raſtro crepet argenti mihi ſeria dentro 
Hercule] pupillumwve utinam, quem proxi mus heres 


* expungam . | — Perl. Sat. 2. v. 3 


5 Thy pray'rs the teft of loves wel bear; 2 
195 Nor med ft thou take the gods afide to bear : 
While others, e en the mighty men of Rome, 
Big fwell'd with miſchief to the temples come; 
And in low murmurs and with cofily ſmoke, 
Heaven help, to proſper their black vows, invoke... . 
So boldly to the gods mankind reveal 
dat from each other they, for ſhame. conceal. 
Give me good fame, ye rs, and make me ju 
 Thas 6k 2 * rogue to _ ears will truſt. f 1 5 | 
In private, then, ——when wilt thou, mighty *. | 
| My wealthy uncle from this world remove? => 
Or,—O thou thund"rer's ſon, great Hercules, 
* on cace * bounteous 4410 would pegs 
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Egg gers. 


To guide my rake upon the chinking ſound 
Of ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under ground ! 
O avere my pupil fairly knock'd o ih head! 


I fbould poſſeſi th' eftate if he were dead, Davvens 


LE7HERE Homer repreſents Phoenix, the tutor 


of Achilles, as perſuading his pupil to lay aſide 


his reſentments, and give himſelf up to the en- 
treaties of his countrymen, the poet, in order to make 
him ſpeak in character, aſcribes to him a ſpeech full 
of thoſe fables and allegories which old men take 
delight in relating, and which are very proper for 
inſtruction. * The gods, ſays he, ſuffer themſelves to 
© be prevailed upon by entreaties. When mortals have 
* offended them by their tranſgreſſions, they appeaſe 
them by vows ad 
* les, that PRaYERs are the daughters of + ef They 
* are crippled by N kneeling, have t 
of cares and wrinkles, and their eyes always caſt to- 


© wards heaven. They are conſtant attendants on the 


© GoddeG ATE, and march behind her. This God- 


* deſs walks forward with a bold and haughty air; and, 
© being very light of foot, runs through the whole earth, 


6 2 and afflicting the ſons of men. She gets the 
C of PRAYERs, who always follow her, in order to 
© heal thoſe perſons whom ſhe wounds. He who ho- 
© nours theſe daughters of Jupiter, when they draw near 
* to him, receives great benefit from them ; but, as for 
him who rejects them. they entreat their father to give 
_ © his orders to the Goddeſs A T E to puniſh him for his 
* hardneſs of heart.“ This noble allegory needs but little 
explanation; for, whether the goddeſs 47 E fignifies 


injury, as ſome have explained it; or guilt in general, 
as others; or divine juſtice, as I am the more apt ta 


think, the interpretation is obvious enough. 
I ſhall produce another heathen fable relating to pray- 


ers, which is of a more diverting kind. . One would 
think, by ſome paſlages in it, that it was compoſed by 
Lucian, or at leaſt by ſome author who has endeavour- 
ed to imitate his way of writing ; but, as diſſertations of 


this nature are more curious than uſeful, I ſhall give my 


- apndae 
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d ſacrifices. You muſt know, Acbil- 
cir faces full 
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reader the fable, without any further inquiries after the 
author. 55 | 
*MENIPPUS the philoſopher was a ſecond time 
*taken up into heaven by Jupiter, when, for his enter- 
tainment, he lifted up a trap-door that was placed by 
his footſtool. At its rifing, there iſſued through it ſuch 
* a din of cries as aſtoniſhed the philoſopher. Upon 
his aſking what they meant, Jupiter told him, they 
were the prayers that were ſent up to him from the 
© earth. Meni ppus, amidf the confuſion of voices, which 
was ſo great, that nothing leſs than the ear of ove 
could diſtinguiſh them, heard the words, riches, bo- 
© zour, and /ong life repeated to ſeveral different tones 
and languages. When the firſt hubbub of ſounds was 
© over, the trap door being left open, the voices came 
© up more ſeparate and diſtin}. The firſt prayer was a 
very odd one, it came from Athens, and defired Jupiter 
to increaſe the wiſdom and the beard of his humble 
« ſupplicant. Menippus knew it by the voice to be the 
prayer of his friend Licander the philoſopher. This 
was ſucceeded by the petition of one who had juſt la- 
den a ſhip, and promiſed Jupiter, if he took care of it, 
© and returned it home again full of riches, he would 
make him an offering of a ſilver cup. Jupiler thank- 
ed him for nothing; and, bending down his ear more 
_ © attentively than ordinary, heard a voice complaining 
to him of the cruelty of an Ephefian widow, and beg- 
ging him to breed compaſſion in her heart: this, ſays 
Jupiter, is a very honeſt fellow. I have received a 
© great deal of incenſe from him; I will not be fo 
| * cruel to him as to hear his prayers. He was then 
Ainterrupted with a whole volley of vows, which were 
* made for the health of a tyrannical prince by his ſub- 
Jects who prayed for him in his preſence. Menippus 
was furprited, after having liſtened to prayers offered 


© op with ſo much ardour and devotion, to hear low 


© whiſpers from the ſame aſſembly, expoſtulating with 
« Fove for ſuffering ſuch a tyrant to live, and aſking him 
bow his thunder could lie idle? Jupiter was ſo 
_ © ed at theſe prevaricating raſcals, that he took 'down 
 * whe firſt vows, and puffed away the laſt. The philo- 
+opher ſceing a great cloud mounting upwards, and 
os DT rs on, g making 
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« finking.— 
for you, he deſires me to take his father, who keeps a 


OG th. 26. Ai eto Rr ee on. 


as 


making its way directly to the trap door, inquired of 
Jupiter what it meant. This, ſays Jupiter, is the 
© ſmoke of a whole hecatomb that is offered me by the 
« general of an army, who is very importunate with me 
© to let him cut off an hundred thouſand men that are 
drawn up in array againſt him: What does the im- 
* pudent wretch think I ſee in him, to believe that I will 
© make a ſacrifice of ſo many mortals as good as him- 
« ſelf; and all this to his glory, forſooth ? But hark, 
© ſays Jupiter, there is a voice I never heard but in time 


_ © of danger: it is a rogue that is ſhipwrecked in the 


© Jonian ſea: I ſaved him on a plank but three days 
© apo, upon his promiſe to * his manners; the 

* ſcoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet has the impu- 
« dence to offer me a temple, if I will keep him from 
But yonder, ſays he, is a ſpecial youth 


C 1 eſtate from him, out of the miſeries of. human 
« life. The old fellow ſhall live till he makes his 


© heart ake, I can tell him that for his pains. This 
© was followed by the ſoft voice of a pious lady, deſi- 


© ring Jupiter, that ſhe might appear amiable and 


charming in the fight of her emperor. As the philo- 


< ſopher was reflecting on this extraordinary petition, 

© there blew a gentle wind through the trap-door, 
* which he at firſt miſtook for a gale of zephyrs, but af- 
* terwards found it to be a breeze of fighs : they ſmelt 


© ftrong of flowers and incenſe, and were ſucceeded by 


* moſt paſſionate complaints of wounds and torments, 
© fires and arrows, cruelty, deſpair and death. Menip- 


pus fancied that ſuch lamentable cries aroſe from 
ſome general execution, or from wretches lying un- 


der the torture; but Jupiter told him, that they came 
© up to him from the iſle of Paphos, and that he every 
day received complaints of the ſame nature from that 
« whimfical tribe of mortals who are called lovers. 1 


© am ſo trifled with, ſays he, by this generation of both 
* ſexes, and find it ſo impoſſible to pleaſe them, whe- 
© ther I grant or refuſe their petitions, that I ſhall order 
© a weſtern wind for the future to intercept them in their 
« paſſage, and blow them at random upon the earth. 
The laſt petition I heard was from a very aged man of 
Oh, | +: 1: --., 
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© near an hundred years old, begging but for one year 


more of life, and then promiſing to die contented. 
This is the rareſt old fellow! ſays Jupiter. He has 
made this prayer to me for above twenty years toge- 
© ther. When he was but fifty years old, he deſired 
© only that he might live to ſee his ſon ſettled in the 
world; I granted it. He then begged the ſame fa- 
© your for ts daughter; and afterwards that he might 
© ſee the education of a grandſon. When all this was 
© brought about, he puts up a petition, that he might 
© live to finiſh a houſe he was building.. In ſhort, he 
4 is an unreaſonable old cur, and never wants an ex- 
c cuſe; I will hear no more of him. Upon which, 
© he flung down the trap-door in a paſſion, and was re- 
© ſolved to give no more audiences that day. 5 
NorwirksrAn In the levity of this fable, the 
moral of it very well deſerves our attention, and is the 


ſame with that which has been inculcated by Socrates 


and Plato, not to mention J and Perfius, who 
have each of them made the fineſt ſatire in their whole 
works upon this ſubject. The vanity of men's wiſhes, 
Which are the natural prayers of the mind, as well as 
many of thoſe ſecret devotions which they offer to the 


Supreme Being, are ſufficiently expoſed by it. Among 
0 reaſons for ſet forms of prayer, I have often 


thought it a very good one, that, by this means, the 
folly and extravagance of men's defires may be kept 
within due bounds, and not break out in abſurd and 
— petitions on ſo great and ſolemn an occaſion. 
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No 392. Friday, May 30. 


Per ambages & minifteria deorum = 
Pr ecipi:andus oft liber ſpiritus. Petron. 


By ſable's aid ungovern'd fancy ſears, 
Hine claims the miniſtry of heav'nly pow'rs. 


To the SPECTATOR. 


The tranformation of Fidelio into = loi lol. 


7 Was lately at a tea-table, where ſome young ladies 


« 2 entertained the company with a relation of a co- 
© quette in the neighbourhood, who had been diſco- 


* vered practiſing before her glaſs. To turn the diſ- 
© courſe, which, from being witty, grew to be malicious, 


© the matron of the family took occaſion, from the ſub- 
+ jeR, to wiſh, that there were to be found amongſt men 


« ſuch faithful monitors to dreſs the mind by, as we con- 


« ſult to adorn the body. She added, that, if a ſincere 

friend were miraculouſly changed into a looking-glaſs, 
£ ſhe ſhould not be aſhamed to aſk its advice very often. 
This whimſical thought worked ſo much upon my 


fancy the whole evening, that it produced a very odd 


dream. | 5 
* METHoUcHT, that, as I flood before my glaſs, 
the image of a youth, of an open ingenuous aſpeR, 
appeared in it; who, with a ſmall fhrill voice, ſpoke 
in the following manner. Or 
Tus looking-glaſs, you ſee, was heretofore a man, 


© even I the unfortunate Fidelio. I had two brothers, 


* whoſe deformity in ſhape was made up by the clear- 
* neſs of their underſtanding : it muſt be owned, how- 
© ever, that (as it generally happens) they had each a per- 


* verſeneſs of humour ſuitable to their diſtortion of body. | 


The eldeſt, whoſe belly ſunk in monſtruouſly, was a 
great coward; and, though his ſplenetic contracted tem- 
=  % As B b rer 
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aper made him take fire immediately, he made objects 
that beſet him appear greater than they were. The 
-© ſecond, whoſe breaſt ſwelled into a bold relievo, on 
the contrary, took great pleaſure in leſſening every 


< thing, and was perfectly the reverſe of his brother. 


© Theſe oddneſſes pleaſed company once or twice, but 
« diſguſted when often ſeen; for which reaſon, the young 
© gentlemen were ſent from court to ſtudy mathematics 
at the univerſity. | 5 5 | 
© I need not acquaint you, that I was very well 
© made, and reckoned a bright polite gentleman. I was 
the confident and darling of all the fair; and, if the 
old and ugly ſpoke ill of me, all the world knew it 
-< was becauſe I ſcorned to flatter them. No ball, no aſ- 
© ſenibly was attended till I had been confulted. Flavia 
© coloured her hair before me, Celia ſhewed me her teeth, 
Pantbea heaved her boſom, Cleora brandiſhed her dia- 
_ © monds ;t1 have ſeen Che's foot, and tied artificially the 
-< parters-of Rhodope. FE 


II is a general maxim, that thoſe whe dete upon 


_ © themſelves,” can have no violent affeQtion for another: 
but, on the contrary, I found that the women's paſ- 
_ © fion for me roſe in proportion te the love they bore to 
 * themſelves. This was verified in my amour with Nar- 
d © c5//a, who was ſo conftant:to me, that it was pleaſantly 
_ -*. {aid, had I been little enough, ſhe would have hung me 
* at her girdle. The moſt dangerous rival I found was a 
gay empty fellow, who, by the ſtrength of a long inter- 
_ © courſe with Narciſſa, joined to his natural endowments, 
had formed himſelf into a perfect reſemblance with her. 
I had been diſcarded, had ſhe not obſerved that he fre- 
4 quently aſked my opinion about matters of the laft 
** conſequence: this made me ſtill more conſiderable in 
6 her eye. | 
_ © Trovcn I was eternally careſſed by the ladies, ſuch 
was their-opinion of my honour, that I was never en- 
vied by the men. A jealous lover of Narci ſſa one day 
thought he had caught her in an amorous converſation ; 
for, though he was at ſuch a diſtance that he could hear 
nothing, ke imagined ftrange things from her airs and 
* geſtures. Sometimes with a ſerene look ſhe ſtepped 
© back in a hſtening poſture, and'brightened into an in- 
7 88 1 * nocent 
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* nocent ſmile. Quickly after ſhe ſwelled into an air of: 
© majeſty and diſdain, then kept her eyes half ſhut after 

a languiſhing manner, then covered her bluſhes with her 

© hand, breathed a ſigh, and ſeemed ready to ſmk down. 

© In ruſhed the furious lover; but how great was his ſur-- 

* priſe to ſee no one there but the innocent Fidelio, with 

his back againſt the wall betwixt two windows? | 

II were endleſs to recount all my adventures. Let 

me haſten to that-which-coſt me my life, and Narciſa 

© her happineſs. 3 | 

_ © SHE had the misfortune to have the ſmall-pox, upon 
which, I was expreſsly forbid her ſight, it being appre-- 

* hended, that it would increaſe her tes, and that 
© I ſhould infallibly catch it at the firſt look. As ſoon- 
© as ſhe was ſuffered to leave her bed, ſhe ſtole out of her 
| chamber, and found me all alone in an adjoining apart- 
| ment. She ran with tranſport to her darling, and, 
| © without: mixture of fear, leſt I ſhould diſſike her. But. 

oh me! - what was her fury when ſhe heard me ſay, 1 
| i © was afraid and ſhocked at ſo loathſome a ſpeQtacle.. 
: She ſtepped back, ſwollen with rage, to ſee if 1 had the 

inſolence to repeat it. I did, with this addition, that 
) her ill-timed paſſion. had increaſed her uglineſs. En- 

- c raged, inflamed, diſtracted, ſhe ſnatched a bodkin, and, 
y with all her force, ſtabbed me to the heart. Dying, 1 
e | © preſerved my ſincerity, and. expreſſed the truth, though. 

a in broken words; and, by-reproachful grimaces to the 
laſt I mimicked the deformity of my murdereſe. 
x <CUPTD, who always attends the fair, and pitied . 

r. che fate of ſo uſeful a ſervant as I was, obtained of the 
«-deflinzes, that my body ſhould be made incorruptible . 

© and retain the qualities my mind had poſſeſſed. I im- 
© mediately loſt the figure of a man, and became ſmooth, . 
<poliſhed, and bright; and to this day am the firſt fa-. 

« yourite of, the ladies. = CE - 
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No 393. Saturday, May 31. 


Neſtio gua præier folitum dultedine læti. „ 
Virg. Georg. 1. v. 412, 


| Unuſual feeetneſs purer joys inſpires. 
F- OOKING over the letters that have been ſent 
me, I chanced to find the following one, which I 


received about two years ago from an ingenious 
friend, who was then in Denmark, 


OY Ws | Copenhagen, MAY 1. 1710. 


9 9 þ H E ſpring with you has already taken poſſeſſion 

an of the fields and woods: now is the ſeaſon of 

© ſolitude, and of moving complaints upon trivial ſuffer- 
© ings ; now the priefs of lovers begin to flow, and their 
© wounds to bleed afreſh. I too, at this diſtance from 


 *'the ſofter climates, am not without my diſcontents 


© at preſent. You perhaps may laugh at me for a moft 
romantic wretch, when I have diſcloſed to you the 
* occafion of my uneafineſs; and yet I cannot help 
* thinking my unhappineſs real, in being confined to a 


* © region which is the very reverſe of paradiſe. The 
. © ſeaſons here are all of them unpleaſant, and the coun- 
© try quite deſtitute of rural charms. I have not heard 


a a bird ſing, nor a brook murmur, nor a breeze whi- 
© < ſjper; neither have I been bleſt with the ſight of a 
© flowery meadow theſe two years. Every wind here 


is a tempeſt, and every water a turbulent ocean. 
* © hope, when you reflect a little, you will not think the 


1 ae of my complaint in the leaſt frivolous and un- 

becoming a man of ſerious thought; ſince the love of 
* woods, of fields and flowers, of rivers and fountains, 

_ ©* ſeems to be a paſſion implanted in our natures the 
moſt early of any, even before the fair ſex had a 

VO” OY i ry "Or 
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Corp I tranſport myſelf, with a wiſh, from one 
country to another, I ſhould chooſe to paſs my winter 
in Spain, my ſpring in Lay, my ſummer in Exgland, 
and my autumn in 13 Of all theſe ſeaſons, there 
is none that can vie with the ſpring for beauty and de- 
lightfulnefs. It bears the ſame figure among the ſeaſons 
X the year, that the morning does among the diviſions 
of the day, or youth among the ſtages of life. The En- 
2/i/þ ſummer is pleaſanter than that of any other country | 
m Europe, on no other account but becauſe it has a 
greater mixture of ſpring in it. The mildneſs of our 
climate, with thoſe frequent refreſhments of dews and 
rains that fall among us, keep up a perpetual chearful- 
neſs in our fields, and fill the hotteſt months of the year 
with a lively verdure. ng, | 
Ix the opening of the ſpring, when all nature be- 
gins to recover herſelf, the ſame animal pleaſure which 
makes the birds ſing, and the whole brute-creation re- 
Joice, riſes very ſenſibly in the heart of man. I know 
none of the poets who have obſerved ſo well as Milton 
thoſe ſecret overflowings of gladneſs which diffuſe them- 
ſelves through the mind of the beholder, upon ſurveying 
the gay ſcenes of nature: he has touched upon it twice 
or thrice in his Paradiſe Loft, and deſcribes it very beaus 
tifully under the name of vernal delight, in that paſ- 
ſage _ he repreſents the devil himſelf as almoſt ſen- 


Bloſſoms and fruits at ones of golden. Bur 

 Appear'd, with gay enamel'd colours mixt: 

n which the ſun more glad impreſi d his beams 

Than in fair evening. cloud, or humid bow, 

Haben God hath fhower'd the earth; fo lovely ſcem 4 
T hat landſtip: and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inſpires 

Vernal delight, and joy able to drive 

All ſadneſs but deſpair, &c, 


Many authors have written on the vanity of the 
creature, and repreſented the barremyeſs of every thing in 
this world, and its incapacity of producing any ſolid or 
ſubſtantial happineſs. As diſcourſes of this. nature are 

= B b3 a very 
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very uſeful to the ſenſual and voluptuous; thoſe ſpecu- 
lations which ſhew the bright ſide of things, and lay 


forth thoſe innocent entertainments which are to be met 
with among the ſeveral objects that encompaſs us, are 


no leſs beneficial to men of dark and melancholy tem- 


It was for this reaſon that I endeavoured to recom- 
mend a chearfulneſs of mind in my two laſt Saturday's pa- 


pers, and which I would ſlill inculcate, not only from the 
conſideration of ourſelves, and of that being on whom 


we depend, nor from the general ſurvey of that univerſe 
in which we are placed at preſent, but from reflexions on 
the particular ſeaſon in which this paper is written. The 
creation is a perpetual feaſt to the mind of a good man, 
every thing he ſees chears and delights him ; Providence 
has imprinted ſo many ſmiles on nature, that it is im- 


poſſible for a mind which is not ſunk in more groſs and 
ſenſual delights, to take a ſurvey of them without ſeve- 


ral ſecret ſenſations of pleaſure. The Pſalmiſt has, in 
ſeveral of his divine poems, celebrated thoſe beautiful 


and agreeable ſcenes which make the heart glad, and 
produce in it that vernal delight which J have before ta- 
ken notice of. | = 7 


NaTvuRAL philoſophy quickens this taſte of the 
creation, and renders it not only pleafing to the ima- 


gination, but to the underſtanding. It does not reſt in 
the murmur of brooks, and the melody of birds, in the 
| ſhade of groves and woods, or in the embroidery ef fields 


and meadows, but conſiders the ſeveral ends of Providence 
which are ſerved by them, and the wonders of divine 
wiſdom which appear in them. It heightens the plea- 
ſures of the eye, and raifes ſuch a rational admiration 


in the ſoul as is little inferior to.devotion. 


iT is not mm the power of every one to offer up this 


kind of worſhip to the Great Author of nature, and to 


indulge theſe more refined meditations of heart, which 


are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his fight ; I - ſhall, 
therefore, conclude this ſhort efay on that pleaſure which 


the mind naturally conceives from the preſent ſeaſon of 


the year, by the recommending of a practice for which 
| every one, has ſufficient abilities. | 


I would have my readers endeavour to moralize this 
natural pleaſure of the foul, and to improve this vernal 
„„ 2 
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_ © with each other, not only in the common and indif- 


delight, as Milton calls it, into a Chriſtian virtue. When 
we find ourſelves inſpired with this pleaſing inſtinct, 
this ſecret ſatisfaction and complacency ariſing from 
the beauties of the creation, let us confider to whom we 
Rand indebted for all theſe entertainments of ſenſe, and 
who it is that thus opens his hand, and fills the world 
with good. The apoſtle inſtructs us to take advantage 
of our preſent temper of mind, to graft upon it ſuch a 
religious exerciſe as is particularly conformable to it, by 


that precept which adviſes thoſe who are ſad to pray, and 

thoſe who are merry to ſing pſalms. The chearfulneſs 
of heart which ſprings up in us from the ſurvey of na- 
ture's works, is an admirable preparation for gratitude. 


The mind has gone a great way towards praiſe and thankſ- 
giving, that is filled with ſuch a ſecret gladneſs : a grate- 
ful reflexion on the ſupreme cauſe who produces it, ſan- 

ctifies it in the ſoul, and gives it its proper value. Such 


an habitual diſpoſition of mind conſecrates every field 
and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning or 
evening ſacrifice, and will improve thoſe tranfient gleams 


of joy which naturally brighten up and refreſk the ſoul 
on ſuch occaſions, into an inviolable and perpetual flate 


of bliſs and happineſs. > 


No 394. 5 . Monday, Juxx 3 


Bene colligitur bæc pueris & mulierculis & fervis & er. 
worum ſimillimis liberis efſe grata: gravi vero homini, 
et ea quæ fiunt judicio certo ponderanti, probari poſſe 


nullo modo. Tull. 


5 f 1: is rightly inferred, that theſe things are pleafing to child- 


ren, women, and ſlaves, and even to ſuch free men 
as greatly reſemble ſlaves; but can, by no means, be 
approved by a man of figure and character, and who 


forms a right judgment of things. 


1 Have been conſidering the litle and frivolous things 
1 which give men acceſſes to one another, and power 
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ferent accidents of life, but alſo in the matters of greater 
importance. You ſee in elections for members to fit in 
parliament, how far ſaluting rows of old women, drink- 
ing with clowns, and being upon a level with the loweſt 


of mankind in that wherein they themſelves are low= 


eſt, their diverſions, will carry a candidate. A capacity 
for proftituting a man's ſelf in his behaviour, and deſcend- 
ing to the preſent humour of the vulgar, is perhaps as 
good an ingredient as any other for making a conſider- 

able figure in the world; and, if a man has nothing elſe, 
or better, to think of, he could not make his way to 
wealth and diſtinction by properer methods, than ſtudying 
the particular bent or inclination of people with whom 
he converſes, and working from the obſervation of ſuch 

their bias in all matters wherein he has any intercourſe 
with them: for his eaſe and comfort, he may aſſure him- 


ſelf, he need not be at the expence of any great talent 


or virtue to pleaſe even thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the 
higheſt qualifications. Pride, in ſome particular diſguiſe 
or other, (often a ſecret to the proud man himſelf), is the 
moſt ordinary ſpring of action among men. Vou need 
no more than to diſcover what a man values himſelf for; 
then of all things admire that . but be ſure to be 
failing in it yourſelf in compariſon of the man whom you 
court. I have heard or read of a ſecretary of flate in 


Spain, who ſerved a prince who was happy in an elegant 


uſe of the Latin tongue, and often writ diſpatches in it with 
his own hand. The King ſhewed his ſecretary a letter he 


had written to a foreign prince, and under the colour of 


afking his advice, laid a trap for his applauſe. The ho- 
_ neſt man read it as a faithful counſellor, and not only 
_ excepted againſt his tying himſelf down too much by 
ſome expreſſions, but mended the phraſe in others. You 
may gueſs the diſpatches that evening did not take much 
longer time. Mr. Secretary, as ſoon as he came to his 
own houſe, ſent ſor his eldeſt ſon, and communicated 
to him, that the family muſt retire out of Spain as foon 
as poſſible ; for, ſaid he, the King knows I underſtand 
Latin better than he does. | V' 
Tunis egregious fault, in a man of the world, ſhould 
be a leſſon to all who would make their fortunes: but 
A regard muſt be carefully had to the perſon with whom 
"4 | Ris ES 
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you have to do; for it is not to be doubted, but a great 
man of common ſenſe muſt look with ſecret indignation 
or bridled laughter, on all the ſlaves who ſtand round 
him with ready faces to approve and ſmile at all he ſays 
in the groſs. It is good comedy enough to obſerve a 
ſuperior talking half ſentences, and playing an humble. 
admirer's countenance from one thing to another, with 
ſuch perplexity, that he knows not what to ſneer in ap- 
me wo of. But this kind of complaiſance is peculiar- 
ly the manner of courts; in all other places, you muſt 
conſtantly go farther in compliance with the perſons you 
have to do with, than a mere conformity of looks and 
tures. If you are in a country-life, and would be a 
eading-man, a good ſtomach, a loud voice, and ruſtie 
chearfalneſs will go a great way, provided you are able 
to drink, and drink any thing. But I was juſt now go- 
ing to draw the manner of behaviour I would adviſe peo- 
ple to practiſe under ſome maxim, and intimated, that e- 
very one almoſt was governed by his 2 There was 
an old fellow, about forty years ago, ſo peeviſh and fret - 


ful, though a man of buſineſs that no one could come at 


him: but he frequented a particular little coffee-houſe, 
where he triumphed over every body at trick- track and 
backgammon. The way to paſs his office well, was firſt 
to be inſulted by him at one of thoſe games in his lei- 
ſure-hours; for his vanity was to ſhew, that he was a 


| man of pleaſure as well as buſineſs. Next to this ſort of 


infinuation which is called in all places (from its taking 


its birth in the houſholds of princes) making one's court, 


the moſt prevailing way is, by what better bred people 
call a preſent, the vulgar a bribe. I humbly conceive 
that ſuch a thing is conveyed with more gallantry in a 
billet-doux that ſhould be underſtood at the bank, than in 
; pu money: but, as to ſtubborn people, who are ſo ſur- 
ly as to accept of neither note nor caſh, having formerly 
dabbled in chymiſtry, I can only ſay, that one part of 
matter aſks one thing, and another another, to make it 
fluent ; but there is nothing but may be diſſolved by a 
proper mean: thus the virtue which is too obdurate for 
gold or paper, ſhall melt away very kindly in a liquid. 
The iſland of Barbaaves (a ſhrewd people) manage all 
their appeals to Great Britain, by a {kilful — 
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of citron-water among the whiſperers about men in 
power, generous wines do every day prevail, and that 
in great points, where ten thouſand times their value 
would have been rejected with indighation. 
Bur, to wave the enumeration of the ſundry ways of 
applying by preſents, bribes, management of people's 
ns and affections, in ſuch a manner as it ſhall ap- 
pear that the virtue of the beſt man is, by one method 
or other, corruptible; let us look out for ſome expedient 
to turn thoſe paſſions and affections on the ſide of truth 
and honour. When a man has laid it down for a poſi - 
tion, that parting with his JS, Bi in the minuteſt 
circumſtance, is loſing ſo much of his very ſelf, ſelf. love 
will become a virtue. By this means, good and evil will | 
be the only objects of diſlike and approbation ; and he 
that injures any man, has effectually wounded the man of 
this turn as much as if. the harm had been to himſelf. 
This ſeems to be the only expedient to arrive at an im- 
partiality ; and a man 5 follows the dictates of truth. 
and right reaſon, may, by artifice, be led into error, but 
never can into guilt, | Hh 
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: n 3 « the TE N. 332. 1 


TW of ful — dy e 


Travel, at + af time to be -undertaken, and the rue 1 5 


e of i, IN. $66; 
_ Trueby (widow) her water recommended hs Sir . 2s 
—_ againſt the ſtone or gravel, N. 329. 

Truth, the everlaſting good eifect it has even upon 2 
man's fortue and intereſt, N. 352; always conltficnt 1 
With * * 5 


V. 
Ving. (Madam de ) an account of has death, and - 
the manner of it, N. 368. | 
Virgil, his fable examined in relation to Halicarnafes 
bis hiſtory of Zneas, N. 3511 {2 
Vine, the way to . tin its n by 377. ö 


proved, N. 37 
. W het NUR” "1, "lM 
A the notion ſome women have of virtue 


> Wars the abu of them ane: fever ae. 
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